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Effect Upon Spinners’ Hedging Policy .of Price-Level, 


Technical Conditions and Seasonal Influences 


UCCESSFUL use of the con- 

tract market for hedging pur- 

poses implies a great deal more 

than mere purchase of futures 
against raw cotton requirements or 
the mere sale of futures against sur- 
plus holding of either cotton or tex- 
tile products. Indeed, if hedging in- 
volved nothing more, and success 
could be achieved in this way, every 
individual, firm or corporation § en- 
gaged in the manufacture of cotton 
textiles would have a sure road to 
satisfactory returns on invested capi- 
tal. Judgment, intelligence, fore- 
sight, manufacturing skill and mer- 
chandising ability could be thrown 
into the discard with impunity. Hedg- 
ing would thus become a sort of cure 
for all the ills to which the textile in- 
dustry is subject and a solution of all 
the problems constantly arising as 
changing conditions have to be met. 
Such a thought is preposterous on its 
face and still more so on careful 
analysis. 

Hedging, as contemplated in this 
series Of discussions, is at best, only 
an economic operation that affords 
protection to cotton textile manufac- 
turers against wide and _ frequently 
violent price fluctuations in raw cot- 
ton and finished products. In a 
measure it lessens the risks which 
such price-changes entail and also 
reduces the element of speculation 
Which is inherent in all business and 
which is particularly pronounced in 
the textile industry because of the 
long time that must elapse between 
the purchase of cotton and the sale 
of products made therefrom. But, 
after all, it is only a means to an end. 
lt is not an end within itself. 

Judgment and a working knowledge 
of iactors which play an important 
part in shaping the trend of prices are 
essential to successful use of the con- 
market. The former is a- nat- 
gift and is difficult of acquire- 

The latter, however, can be 


tract 
ural 
ment 


Williams & Travers, New York City. 





Hedging Not a Substitute for Trading Abil- 
ity — Broad Market Knowledge Essential 


By George W. Fooshe* 


This is the second of a series of articles by George W. Fooshe 
on the general subject of “The Use by Cotton Textile Manufac- 
turers of Cotton Futures Contracts as Price Insurance,” the first 
of which entitled “Is Use of Futures by Cotton Textile Manufac- 
turers for Hedging Purposes Practicable?” appeared July 14. 

Cotton manufacturers and merchants who read Mr. Fooshe’s 
first articles will appreciate that he is handling this rather 
intricate and controversial subject with as complete an under- 
standing of their hedging problems as of those much simpler 
problems of the cotton merchant, and also with an exceptional 
grasp of the technicalities of the cotton futures market. 

The next instalment of the series, entitled “Distribution of 
Selling Pressure on Cotton and Its Manufactures as a Means of 
Insuring Satisfactory Manufacturing Margins,” will appear in the 


issue of Sept. 15. 


The editors will welcome queries upon any phase of the gen- 
eral subject, and will consider such questions confidential if so 


desired. 


a 


obtained through careful and system- 
atic study of price movements and the 
influences which play a major part in 
bringing these about. The first con- 
sideration in such a study is the price- 
level itself. 

Study of Cotton’s Price Level 

Cotton sometimes falls below the 
cost of production, as happened in 
1914-15, in 1920-21 and 1926-27. At 
other times it rises substantially 
above the cost of production, as wit- 
nessed in 1921-22, 1922-23 and 1923- 
24 and in the late summer and early 
autumn of 1927. As a general rule, 
however, the price is somewhere be- 
tween these two extremes. Even 
when in this middleground, however, 
it is characterized by constant 
change, for the reason that cotton 
possesses all the qualifications which 
attract speculation—world wide in- 
terest, rapidly varying supply and 
demand, and uncertainty as to value. 

As long as the price-level is in this 
middle zone, experience has demon- 
strated that the safest policy for spin- 
ners is to maintain an even position 
as between cotton, on the one hand, 
and goods, on the other, by approxi- 





mately 100% hedging. Otherwise it 
is impossible to protect themselves 
against risks incident to upward or 
downward movements in 
cotton or goods. 


prices ot 
Trends are too un- 
certain to be properly appraised and 
100% hedging offers the only means 
by which speculation may be avoided 
and full benefits of the price-insur- 


ance facilities provided by the 
futures exchanges realized. 


Exceptions to the General Rule 

But there are two important excep- 
tions to this general rule of 100% 
hedging by spinners: When _ the 
price-level is well below, and when 
it is substantially above, cost of pro- 
duction. 

When cotton is well below cost of 
production, the spinner is thoroughly 
justified in buying actual cotton or 
futures materially in excess of his 
requirements, as measured by orders 
on his books for cloth or yarn. More- 
over, he is equally justified in build- 
ing up stocks of textiles substantially 
beyond his order lists. Prices never 
fall below production costs except in 
the process of over-discounting an 
extremely bearish supply situation, 


and the spinner is protected, so far 
as his excess holdings of cotton are 
concerned, by the economic certain- 
ties that, after the pendulum of prices 
has swung too far downward, it will 
swing upward again, and that no sta- 
ple commodity, such as cotton, can 
long remain below “value.’’ Experi- 
ence, too, clearly shows that inordi- 
nately low prices for cotton are in- 
variably accompanied by 
nary demand 

therefrom. This 
insurance as 


extraordi- 
products made 
furnishes adequate 
touching any surplus 
holdings of goods. 


for 


When Hedging Prevents Profit 


It may therefore be said that, when 
cotton is in the below-cost zone, the 
spinner’s chief concern lies in secur- 
ing all the cotton, for immediate or 
deferred delivery, he can safely 
finance, and that cotton thus acquired 
should not be immediately hedged 
with sales of futures because he 
would experience a loss in his hedges 
which would fully counterbalance 
profits arising from his advantageous 
purchases. These profits are partly 
offset by cloth and yarn sales made 
daily in response to demand which 
low prices therefor always stimulate. 
He thus realizes only partial potential 
profits incident to well-bought cotton 
and it would be economic tragedy to 
completely nullify judicious buying of 
taw cotton by putting out futures as 
a hedge at the time such purchases 
were made. 

It is only when cotton has returned 
to a level around, or above, cost of 
production and a_ substantial profit 
has accrued on his surplus of raw 
cotton or unsold goods, that consid- 
eration should be given to hedge sell- 
ing; and, even then, the extent of de- 
mand for textile products should 
prove the guiding influence. So long 
as outlets for the latter are sufficiently 
broad to take prompt care of produc- 
tion from day to day, week to week, 
or month to month, at remunerative 


(27) 
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cloth and 
stitute a well-nigh perfect hedge and 


sales of 


prices, 


yarn con- 


thereby eliminate the necessity for 


using futures for this purpose. 


An Outstanding Illustration 

\n excellent illustration of the fore- 
going is seen in what happened in 
1926-27 when many spinners in the 
United States and overseas countries 
bought a large percentage, or all, of 
their raw cotton requirements for one, 
two or three years at prices sharply 
They 
saw their purchases advance 50 to 
in a few months (from early 
December, Sept. 8, 1927) 
and, while they did not realize the full 
benefits of this rapid appreciation in 
their cotton, because of the large quan- 
tities of goods and yarns they sold 
on the way up, they did profit hand- 
somely by their sound judgment and 
They placed themselves 
manu- 


below average production costs. 


100% 
1926, to 


quick action. 
in position to realize large 
facturing and merchandising returns, 
happens when 
cotton, constituting 50% of more of 
their total costs, is so well bought. 

Cotton at no time since mid-winter 
of 1926-27 has sold anywhere near the 
lows of that season and spinners who 
bought far in excess of their require- 
ments then have not experienced a 
moment when they could not, even in 
the face of unsatisfactory conditions 
later developing in the textile industry, 
sell the output of such raw cotton pur- 
chases at a profit. Whether they have 
realized as much as they could is 
scarcely open to question. Indeed it 
is clear that they would have derived 
measurably larger returns if, after the 
market experienced such a sensational 
rise, they had sold futures against 
surplus of cotton and goods. 

This tremendous rise was attended 
by gradual contraction in demand for 
cloth and yarn, and, when the former 
culminated at about 25 cents a pound 
for October contracts in New York, 
textile manufacturers, after enjoying 
a long period of extraordinary de- 
mand, discovered that buyers of tex- 
tile products had so anticipated their 
requirements that they were in posi- 
tion to practically withdraw from the 
market. The former thus found them- 
selves confronted not only with in- 
ability to sell cloth and yarns ahead, 
but also with extreme difficulty in 
disposing of their current output. The 
decline of about $40 per bale in raw 
occurred between then 

therefore 
Cotton had 
well-above 


as almost invariably 


cotton which 
and early 
both natural and logical. 
from well-below to 


cost of production and there was no 


February was 
risen 


more economic reason for it to remain 
in the latter than in the former zone. 

Hedging to Protect Inventories 

This leads to the second exception 
to the general rule of 100% hedging, 
namely, that spinners are as thoroughly 
justified in selling futures in excess of 
holdings of raw cotton or goods when 
prices are inordinately high as in 
buying cotton or futures in excess of 
known needs when prices are inordi- 
nately low. 

When cotton is sharply above cost 
of production, demand for goods auto- 
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matically contracts, buyers (whether 
retailers or ulti- 
mate consumers) confine purchases to 
bare necessities and cancellations are 
far from few. 

This is a 


converters, jobbers, 


combination of circum- 
stances in which the contract market 
may not only be used advantageously, 
but in which it should also be used for 
full, if not more than full, coverage. 
Forcing goods or yarns on the market 
under such conditions so undermines 
the price structure of these that they 
decline more rapidly than cotton itself. 
This was strikingly illustrated in the 
autumn and winter of 1927-28 which 
was characterized by rapid narrowing 
of the spread between prices for cotton 
and textile products, or by decline in 
gross manufacturing margins. How 
the contract market may be _ used, 
particularly when prices are sharply 
above production costs, to maintain or 
improve the parity between cotton and 
goods, or gross manufacturing mar- 
gins, will be discussed in a subsequent 
installment of this series. 

Representative manufacturers of 
cotton textiles have, as already indi- 
cated, shown themselves in favor of 
buying cotton or futures substantially 
in excess of known requirements when 
cotton is in the below cost zone. But 
the reverse operation does not appear 
to have been followed by any spinner 
though it is easily conceivable that 
over-coverage, through sale of futures 
in excess of holdings of cotton or 
goods, might easily prove a means of 
eliminating some of the extreme de- 
pression in textiles that recurs when- 
ever cotton itself is passing through 
inevitable readjustments 
from an unjustifiable level. It would 
at least have the virtue of taking 
pressure from goods, where it is so 
harmful, and putting it on cotton, 
where it might prove most helpful by 
return of the latter to a 
reasonable price. 

When cotton is in mid-ground, fu- 
tures, bought as a hedge against raw 
cotton requirements, should be sold as 
soon as the cotton itself is bought; 
and futures, sold against excess hold- 
ings of 
bought as soon as the surplus thus 
protected has been disposed of. 


downward 


hastening 


cotton or goods, should be 


Market Technicalities 

But even here advantage may be 
gained by paying close attention to 
purely technical considerations. It is 
axiomatic among Wall Street cotton 
that, when the 
market is in a period of minor fluctua- 
tions, an advance of two or three days 
is usually sufficient to correct a tem- 
porarily oversold condition and that a 
decline of two or three days is suff- 
cient to correct a temporarily over- 
bought condition. It therefore follows 
that, if a spinner finds it necessary, 
in maintaining an even position, to fix 
prices on call purchases or to lift 


commission houses 


short hedges against goods he has dis- 
posed of, he should not do so after an 
advance has run for two or three 
and that, if he has futures to 
sell against surplus cotton or goods, 
he should not place these on the sec- 
ond or third day of a decline. 


days ; 


It is equally well recognized, how- 
ever, that when an advance or decline 
passes the third day, it usually pro- 
ceeds further. In other words, it is 
apparent that something more than a 
mere technical readjustment is in 
progress and that the market is pass- 
ing from a minor to a major price 
movement. In that case, hedges in- 
volving purchases of futures should 
be placed immediately after an ad- 
vance lasts beyond the third day and 
involving sale of futures 
should be instituted immediately after 
a decline has passed beyond the third 
day. 


hedges 


It frequently happens that “tape” 
action, or the action of the market it- 
self, is a better index of price ten- 
dencies than the sum total of “news” 
affecting values because it discloses 
when the market is passing from a 
minor to a major movement. “Chart” 
traders watch the “tape” far more 
closely than the ‘“‘news.” 

It is manifestly impossible for spin- 
ners to keep track of purely technical 
phases, including previous highs and 
lows (or “resistance” points), but they 
have a right to insist that brokerage 
firms handling their hedges keep them 
informed regarding these features and 
their significance marketwise. 


Causes of Seasonal Price Trends 


As to “seasonal influences”: It 
may be said that, between early Sep- 
tember and about the middle of De- 
cember or January, when the major 
portion of each crop comes into sight, 
merchants buy vastly more cotton 
than they are able to sell to spinners. 
They are therefore compelled, in self 
protection, to sell futures against their 
excess of cotton purchases over cot- 
ton sales. Thus, selling hedges insti- 
tuted by merchants, within these 
roughly indicated limits, greatly ex- 
ceeds hedge buying on their part or 
price-fixation by spinners. It natu- 
rally follows that if manufacturers of 
cotton textiles should use the contract 
market, during this particular part of 
the season, to hedge excess holdings 
of cotton or goods, they would find 
themselves following a course prac- 
tically identical with that of the mer- 
chant element instead of working at 
cross purposes with the latter. 

The cotton crop itself represents a 
“long” interest which must be liqui- 
dated and so much more of it comes 
into sight during the first few months 
each season than spinners can absorb 
during this period that, irrespective of 
whether spinners put out protective 
short hedges, selling power, from 
purely trade sources, substantially ex- 
ceeds buying power from such sources. 
This is the real explanation of the 
tendency toward decline usually wit- 
nessed until the peak of the movement 
Exceptions to this 
downward tendency during this par- 
ticular part of the season occur only 
when the crop itself is so short as to 
encourage enormous buying by specu- 
lators or to justify spinners in secur- 
ing their requirements almost without 
regard to price. 


After the bulk of 


has been passed. 


the crop has 
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passed from growers to merchants, the 
foregoing situation is completely re- 
versed. Buying power from trade 
sources greatly exceeds selling power 
from the same sources. This is true 
because merchants sell so much more 
cotton from stock than they buy from 
growers that they have far more out- 
standing hedges to lift than they have 
fresh ones to place. This lifting of 
outstanding hedges is done partly by 
merchants themselves when they sell 
from stock, but, in the majority of in- 
stances, it is done by spinners in fix 
ing prices on cotton bought from mer- 
chants on call. Just how it is effected, 
however, is of far less significance 
than that, during the last six or seven 
months of each season, buying power 
from trade sources (growers, mer 
chants and spinners) substantially ex 
ceeds selling power from __ these 
sources. 

Thus, the period of maximum crop 
movement each cotton year is charac 
terized by plentifulness of contracts 
and the period of dwindling into 
sight figures is marked by notable 
scarcity of contracts. The latter be- 
comes more pronounced as the season 
progresses and the quantity of cotton 
to be distributed becomes so small that 
there is little or none against which 
merchants may sell hedges. Selling 
power is therefore largely dependent 
upon the extent to which the specula- 
tive element are willing to underwrite 
the risk of short sales or planting in- 
terests elect to sell against their pro- 
spective production. After about the 
middle of May, when the new crop is 
fairly under way, the danger of “crop 
scares” and the proven unprofitable- 
ness of “short selling,” deter extended 
speculative operations for a decline 
while hedge selling by growers is 
well-nigh negligible. 


Benefits of Synchronized Hedging 


The foregoing clearing implies that 
textile manufacturers secure far better 
results in placing selling hedges when 
merchants are doing the same thing 
and contracts are plentiful than when 
are being lifted (either by 
merchants themselves or through fixa- 
tion by spinners) and contracts are 
scarce, 


hedges 


Putting it another way, liquidation 
of the long interest, represented by the 
crop, is largely completed by mid- 
December or mid-January each year, 
and the technical position, in its broad- 
est sense, becomes fundamentally 
strong. In this process of liquidation, 
prices are forced lower than _ they 
should go, as happened early in Febru- 
ary this year, and the rebound 1s 
nearly always certain. Sometimes it 
is swift and the spinner who waits un- 
til this liquidation is virtually over to 
put out selling hedges, which should 
have been placed far earlier, has no 
one except himself to blame when he 
finds, as he found in February and 
subsequent months in 1928, the con- 
tract market advancing far more 
rapidly than the goods he elected to 
hedge with sales of futures at that 
late date. 

(To be continued ) 
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Evidence of High Quality Has Become 


a Parisian Requirement for Fabrics 





French Makers Give a New 
Place to Fancy Knitted Lines 


Paris, FRANCE. 

IGH class Parisian dress- 

makers have made their 

choice among the many pat- 

terns presented by _ the 
manutacturers of fabrics. The sim- 
plicity of the present silhouette and 
the absence of trimmings necessitate 
and call for an unimpeachable quality 
and a richness of material that we 
find in many houses. 

In general the sobriety of the colors 
and the simplicity of the texture are 
rather illusory. There has never been 
more research and a greater develop- 
ment of the imagination than in the 
patterns of the coming season. 

Softened, simple and discreet tones 
will be chosen for all hours of the 
day, and adapt themselves perfectly 
to the sober and classical line we shall 
see this season. 

All the fabrics have this in com- 
mon: They are of a flexibility with- 
out equal and drape marvelously. 

This winter will see increased suc- 
cess of fine grained and _ velouté 
materials. Mossy, downy and sable 
fabrics will be greatly in vogue and 
destined for elegant afternoon ensem- 
bles. Silk cloths will be assorted to 
the same shades and frequently serve 
as lining and setting for these pat- 
terns. 

Colors and Textures 

The flat textures remind us of those 
of lines with superposed or crossed 
threads and are shown in even colors 
or in several hues, either in camaieu 
or in opposition: beige and almond 
green, beige and brick red, navy and 
silver, black and red, nigger and 
blond. 


The effects of small curls as in 


spongy, fluffy or similar fabrics will 
be seen in several houses, thus soften- 
ing the fine texture of these woolens 
and obtaining a great success by their 
novel vet simplified aspect. 













By Jeanne Ledoux 





SERVICE ON FRENCH STYLES 

Through its French connections, 
TEXTILE WORLD will be glad to 
serve its readers by obtaining re- 
plies to inquiries regarding Parisian 
fashions from authorities on the 
ground. Upon request, we will 
also undertake to obtain samples 
of specified fabrics from sources 
at the French capital. 













huckabacks of various 
tones, principally in camaieu: beige 
and nigger; navy and king’s blue; 
viridian, gray and white; decorate the 
flat surfaces of the fine woolens for 
afternoon gowns. 

An interesting novelty is texture in 
squares or Scotch patterns obtained 
by mixtures of several threads ap- 
pearing in relief and becoming en- 


Flowered 


such as 
Two 
executed 


remarked in fine’ fabrics 

Kasha and woolen velvets. 
grades of materials will be 
in these patterns, as well as in many 
others, the present fashion requiring 
these ensembles—dresses and mantles 
—to be executed of similar material, 
one for the mantle and the other for 
the dress. 

The principal shades to be in vogue 
this winter in these styles of fabrics 
will be: 

1. The whole range of reds: geran- 
ium, bordeaux, lees of wine, red cur- 
rant, brick red, lion red; 

2. All golden shades: tortoise-shell, 
saffron, dead leaf, 
chestnut, mordoreé; 


wood, chaudron, 


3. All the beiges: rosy, greenish, 
ochry. 

fashionable hues we 
see eucalyptus greens, absinthe and 
viridian, navy blues, king’s blue and 


Besides these 





Left and Right Show French Developments of Knitted Fabrics; Center, a Blister 
Effect 


These checkers 
or Scotch designs cover the whole of 
the material sometimes leaving a 
border varying from 6 to 8 inches, 
permitting new 
fabrics. 


tangled in each other. 


utilization of these 

Materials in diagonal or opposite but 
softened tones, such as: beige and pale 
water green, red and beige, black and 
king’s blue, gray and green, have been 


Two French Prints, and a Woven Plaid and a Check 


sky blue with a slight grayish shade. 

Black will be fashionable and much 
appreciated in downy materials. 

Woolen velvets and ratteens will be 
seen in dull tones: navy, nigger, choco- 
late, olive green, red, bordeaux. 

The sables and the double-faced silk 
cloths will also be in 
creet hues. 


sober and dis- 


The Parisian dressmakers have de- 
voted a large part of their winter col- 
lections to English velvets for morn- 
ing attire and costumes, which in this 
case will be in quiet shades of gray, 
beige, chestnut and green. 
fluffy silk velvets in 
fresh and delicate hues of peach, pale 
water-green, linen blue and blond will 
be in 


Beautiful 


fashion for afternoon dresses 
and evening ensembles. 

The velvets with pastilles in relief, 
of different thicknesses and 
flowered quincunxes, 


forming 
and the borders 





Typical Geometric Pattern 


obtained by these same peas are a nov- 
elty to the English velvets and will be 
of value for the creation of 
makers’ models. 


dress- 


The printed velvets should also be 
mentioned, the gloss of which is akin 
to the most beautiful of silks, further 
possessing a velouté completely dis- 
tinguishing them from each other. 

In this connection the attenuated or 
shaded pastilles will be one of the 
great novelties and be shown in gradu- 
ated blue on black ground, and in red 
on nigger. 

The irregular zebra-like stripes in 
form and hues, flowered motifs and 
velvet brocades on crepe 
georgette will 
siderably. 

A fashionable hue this winter will 
be pearl white which applied to silk 
velvets is resplendent in gloss. Egg- 


Ss 


de chine or 


also be utilized con- 


shell and green absinthe tones will be 
in vogue. 

We also note the reappearance 
artificial silks in numerous woolens 
where they replace the metal threads 
that obtained such a large success dur- 
ing the last seasons. 
these threads 
silk tones and 
associate themselves perfectly with al’ 

(Continued on page 69) 


Generally speaking 


are utilized in the raw 
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Lockwood Greene Engineering 
Division Purchased by New 
Company 

Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., 
has purchased from 
Greene & Co., the entire business of 
its engineering division including its 
appraisal department. 
Greene Engineers, Inc., is a Massa- 
chusetts corporation formed by men 
who for many years have been con- 
tinuously associated with the engineer- 
ing activities of 
& Co., Inc. 

The new company will continue to 
New 
York, Boston, Spartanburg, Chicago, 
Charlotte, Atlanta, and Montreal. 

Lockwood Greene Engineers, 
will take over all 


Lockwood, 


Lockwood 


Lockwood, Greene 


maintain the present offices in 


Inc., 
contracts without 
change in its operating personnel and 
announces that it will continue to 
maintain the high standards of engi- 
neering always associated with the 
name “Lockwood Greene.” An asso- 
ciation is maintained with Walter W. 
Cook and Blount (for- 
merly of the architectural department 
ot Lockwood, Greene & Co., Inc.) 
under the firm name of Cook & 
Blount. 


George F, 


Modern Spinning Mill to be Es- 
tablished in Egypt 

John Hetherington & Sons, Ltd., 
Manchester, Eng., have lately secured 
an order for a complete cotton spin- 
ning mill in Egypt in face of both 
home and Continental competition. 

rhe order is important in size and 
it is of peculiar interest from the fact 
that there does not exist at the pres- 
ent time any spinning industry of note 
in Egypt. 

The mill will be of the most modern 
construction and will be situated in 
the Delta at Mehalla el Kobra. The 
intention is to spin and weave for 
Egypt's requirements using Egyptian 
cotton. 


Wellington, Sears & Co. Con- 
tribute Duck and Sail Cloth to 
Byrd Expedition 

Five thousand yards of cotton duck 
and sail cloth have been contributed 
to the Byrd Antarctic Expedition by 
Wellington, Sears & Co. The material 
will be used to make sails for the ex- 
ploration ship “Samson,” as well as 
tor tarpaulins and 
aboard the ship 
ot 28! 


other purposes 
One thousand yards 
inch, 12-0z. superior army 
duck, 500 yds. of 10-0z., 500 yds. of 
s 


oz. and 1,500 yds, of Oceanic duck 
comprise the lot. The material is being 
shipped this week to Pier 1, Hoboken. 


Highway Engineers Try 
Webb Binding 


SPARTANBURG, S.C. 


Out 


Highway 
engineers are trying the experiment 
of binding the asphalt surface to the 
tar base with cotton mesh on the Spar- 
tanburg-Union road, which is being 
surfaced treated at the present time. 

rhe mesh is laid on the tar extend- 
ing three feet toward the center of the 
road on each side and asphalt is then 
poured over it. 
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Golfing Knitters 


Trek to Chicago 





Chicago Yarn Men Entertain at 
Seventh Annual Golf Tournament 


Chicago, Il. 
6c K T.” CARON proved to be “dark 
* horse” coming to the front 
for the yarn men and upsetting tradi- 
tion by winning the Chicago Yarn 
Men’s Trophy for the yarn men for 
the second successive year when Mid- 
dle West hosiery and underwear 
manufacturers flocked to Chicago on 
Aug. 3 for the seventh annual “hit 
and hunt derby” of the Chicago Yarn 
Men’s Circle held at Park Ridge 

Country Club, Park Ridge, Illinois. 
The weather was clear and bright 
for the morning round of nine holes 
and the course was in fine shape. The 
flower gardens around the tees were 
particularly handsome this year. After 
the buffet luncheon at the club house 
and during the afternoon round of 18 
holes there were occasional thunder 
showers. takes more 
than that to dampen the ardor of a 
true golfer and the members of those 
foursomes that were caught merely 
emptied a few gallons of water from 
their plus fours and continued toward 
the nineteenth hole, some of them 
making their best scores in the rain. 


However, it 


Minneapolis Golfers Star 

The Minneapolis contingent, led by 
F. M. Stowell of Munsingwear Corp., 
who won the second prize, proved once 
again that the Northwest breeds golf- 
ers when C. E. Ovenshire and B. W. 
Thayer of Minneapolis Knitting 
Works tied with T. H. McKinney for 
third prize, which McKinney won on 
the toss. Pictures of the players appear 
on the opposite page except for C. F. 
Peffer, Cannon Mills, winner of the cup 
last year; A. J. Rodgers, Allen-A 
Company; A. J. Doyle, B. Z. B. Knit- 
ting Co., and J. J. Klump, Cannon 
Mills. This foursome was evidently 
of a retiring disposition as it started 
the afternoon round on the tenth tee 
thus eluding the photographer. Ralph 
Hinchliff set the style note of the day 
with his “shorts” Among the non- 
golfers who spent the afternoon play- 
ing bridge or exchanging “yarns” were 
Oscar Heineman, Albert Lindenberg, 
F. E. Morey and W. T. Cole of Oscar 
Heineman Corp.; E. A. Clements of 
Globe Knitting Works and L. Sobel of 
Phoenix Hosiery Co. 


Presentation of Prizes 


\fter all the scores had been turned 
in, dinner was served at the club 
house and the prizes were presented 
with Jim Holt officiating as master of 
ceremonies. The prizes were numer- 
ous and handsome, and the lucky win 
ners responded with a few words ex- 
pressing their keen appreciation of the 
yarn men’s hospitality. 

“K. T.” Caron received a handsome 
silver pitcher as a permanent trophy 
in addition to winning possession of 
the cup for one year. The prize for 
low gross score, an excellent golf bag, 
was won by C. Walter Seidel, who 
also took the eighth prize, a silver 


shaker. J. J. Klump won the divot 
digging championship with what one 
of his fellow yarn men called “‘a Revo- 
lutionary War score-out in 76.” He 
received a duffer’s golf book as an 
appropriate prize. 

E. A. Clements was presented, as 
winner of the nineteenth hole, with 
what seemed to be a great prize, but 
upon closer inspection thumbs were 
turned down on it. C. E. Ovenshire 
expressed the regret of George R. 
Dickson at his inability to be present. 
“Dick” was certainly missed, but his 
absence pretty surely saved a prize for 
someone else. 

The prize winners follow: 


1. Yarn Men's trophy and silver pitcher, 
O. J. Caron, French Worsted Co. 

2. Wrist watch, F, M. Stowell, Munsing 
wear Corp. 

3. Silver dish, T. 
Yarn Processing Co. 

4. Almond set, B. W. 
apolis Knitting Works. 
5. Half dozen silver cocktail glasses, C. 
E. Ovenshire, Minneapolis Knitting Works. 

6. Electric clock, D. F. Byrnes, Bradley 
Knitting Co. 

7. Silver Flask, C, F. Stickler, Superior 
Underwear Co 

8. Silver shaker, C. Walter Seidel, Oscar 
Heineman Corp. 
%. Spanish top table, J, M. Grant, Chester 
Knitting Mills. 
10. Pewter 
Allen-A Co. 

11. Pitcher and glasses, O. F. Thomas, 
Pennsylvania R. R. 

12. Cigarette lighter, M. A. Hendersvn, 
National Yarn and Processing Co. 

13, Pair comports, Leo Wotan, 
Heineman Corp. 

14. Numdah rug, 
Holeproof Hosiery Co. 

15. French pewter cigarette tray, F. C. 
Larimer, Allen-A Co. 

16. Lamp and shade, J. P. Doyle, B. 2. 
B. Knitting Co. 

17. Pair silver candle holders, J. A. 
Holt, Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 

18.' Glasses and tray, A. J. Doyle, B. Z. 
B. Knitting Co. 

19. Mirror, W. W. Hubbard, Forest City 
Knitting Co. 

20. Flower stand, F. 
Knitting Co. 

Consolation (golf book), J. J. 
Cannon Mills. 

Low gross (golf bag), C. Walter Seidel, 
Oscar Heineman Corp. eo 

[hose partaking of the hospitality 
of the yarn men agreed that it was a 
great party. These tournaments have 
come to be looked forward to during 
the year and the jolly “good time had 
by all” is attested by the fact that 
those who attend once try not to let 
anything keep them away from the 
next one. 

The Chicago Yarn Men's Circle in- 
cludes: 

©. J. Caron, French Worsted Co. Woon 
socket. R. I. 

A. H. Emerson, John F. 
Providence, R. I 

Oscar Heineman Corp., Chicago, Tl. 

M. A Henderson, National Yarn & 
Processing Co., Rossville, Ga. 

J. A. Holt, Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., 
delphia, Pa. 

Geo. T. Hutehinson, 
Co... Boston, Mass. 


H. McKinney, National 


Thayer, Minne 


coffee set, G. H. Curtis, 


Oscar 


Ralph  Heilbronner, 


Boehmen, B, Z. B 


Klumpp. 


Street & Co., 


Phila- 


Harding, Tilton 


F. W. Kingsley, Hampton Co., East 
hampton, Mass, : 
Cc. F. Peffer, Cannon Mills, Philadel 


phia, Pa. : ; 
W. R. Reitheimer, Wm. Whitman Co., 
Boston, Mass, 





British Knitwear, Ltd., Simcoe, Ont., 
Canada, recently reported incorporated 
with $50,000 capital, is under the direc- 
tion of A. L. Pond, president, C. W. 
Pond, treasurer, and M. H. Hare, super- 
intendent. Plant is equipped with 5 
spring needle, 1 latch needle knitting ma- 
chines and 1 ribber, 2 loopers and 30 
sewing machines. 
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Try Fall River Strike 


Effort Made by T. M. C. at Ameri- 
can Printing Co. 

Fatt River, Mass.—The Textile 
Mill Committees which calls itself a 
Fighting Union in circulars which 
have been distributed in this city dur- 
ing the last two weeks, endeavored to 
start a strike at both the American 
Printing Co. and the Lincoln Mfg. 
Co. last Monday when Assistant 
Treasurer Nathan Durfee, of the 
American Printing Co., declined to 
discuss with members of the commit- 
tee their demands as follows: _ res- 
toration of the 10% wage cut; 
20% increase above old wage scale; 
abolition of speed-up system; 40 
hour 5-day week; equal pay for equal 
work; no discrimination against union 
members; and recognition of the 
Union. 

The call for a strike on the part of 
the committee brought out about 75 
workers from the finishing depart- 
ment of the print works and some 15 
operatives at the Lincoln mill during 
the day, but the latter plant opened 
in full on Tuesday morning and the 
former plant was obliged to shut down 
only a few of its machines. 

An attempt on the part of the 
T. M. C. leaders to parade past the 
print works resulted in the arrest of 
James P. Reid, Providence dentist, 
and Peter Hagelias, of Passaic, N. J., 
together with nine local textile opera- 
tives for alleged parading without a 
permit and dozen more arrests were 
made on Tuesday. All of the prison- 
ers were released on bail for appear- 
ance in District Court and when ar- 
raigned they entered pleas of not 
guilty and secured contfnuances to 
next week. 

Threats of the T. M. C. to picket 
all of the mills in the city had not 
been carried out late Tuesday. 

Chief of Police Martin Feeney has 
the situation well in hand and expects 
to cope with whatever develops. 


Japan May Promote Silk Rais- 
ing in Sumatra 

WasHINGTON, D. C.—Japan is in- 
vestigating the possibilities of silk pro- 
duction in Sumatra, according to a re- 
port received in the Department ot 
Commerce, from Walter A. Foote, 
American consul at Medan. Sericul- 
ture was once an important industry 
in northern Sumatra and a Japanese 
scientific expedition now is surveying 
conditions on the island with a view to 
reestablishing this industry under 
Japanese control. 

Climatic, soil and other conditions 
are reported to be excellent. There is 
no trouble from frost and hail storms 
as in Japan. Mulberry leaves are ob- 
tainable throughout the year and while 
trees do not bear as much foliage as 
those in Japan, the trees are greater in 
number and the areas available for 
their cultivation more extensive. The 
cocoons grown in Sumatra are large 
and although somewhat light for their 
size are said to be equal in quality to 
the Japanese species. The 
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B. W. Thayer, Minneapolis Knitting W orks 
F. M. Stowell, Munsingwear Corp. 


C. F. Stickler, Superior Underwear Co. 





J. B. Cameron, J. Blackwood Cameron 
W. W. Hubbard, Forest City Knitting Co. 





WI. Holt, U. S. Testing Co. 
R. J. Richtsteig, Paris Garter Co. 
Leo Wotan, Oscar Heineman Corp. 





W.L. Thompson, Real Silk Hosiery Mills 
J. H. Kelly, Bear Brand Hosiery Co. 

John P. Doyle, B. Z. B. Knitting Co. 
George T. Hutchinson, Harding, Tilton Co. 











O. J. Caron, French Worsted Co.—W inner of the Cup 


M. A. Henderson, Nat'l Yarn & Processing Co. 
L. G. Zuckerman, Vassar Swiss Underwear Co. 
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Competing for Chicago 
Yarn Men’s Trophy 


Story Told on Opposite Page— 


Is Seventh Annual Get-Together 
UT of the galaxy of golfers pictured 
herewith, “K. T.” Caron, of the French 

Worsted Co., emerged winner of the trophy 
offered by the Chicago Yarn Men’s Circle 
and played for at the Park Ridge Country 
Club, Park Ridge, Ill, on Aug. 3. Mr. 
French is third from the left in the photo 
shown in upper left-hand corner of this page. 
F. M. Stowell, winner of second prize, is 
second from left. The brilliance of these 
stars may have had something to do with the 
light-struck condition of that photograph. 


T. H. McKinney, Nat'l Yarn & Processing Co. 
J. M. Baskin, Daily News Record 

H. J. Prussing, Daily News Record 

G. H. Curtis, Allen-A Co. 


M. C. MacKenzie, TEXTILE WORLD 

T. J. Floden, Nelson Knitting Co. 

A. H. Emerson, John F. Street & Co. 

W. H. Ziock, Jr., Rockford Mitten & Hosiery Co. 





F. W. Kingsley, Hampton Co. 

Arnold Friedlander, Phoenix Hosiery Co. 
D. F. Byrnes, Bradley Knitting Co. 

F. C. Larimer, Allen-A Co. 


Ralph Hinchliff, Burson Knitting Co. 

C. E, Ovenshire, Minneapolis Knitting VW orks 
J. M. Grant, Chester Knitting Mills 

J. 


O. F. Thomas, Pennsylvania Railroad 
Ralph Heilbronner, Holeproof Hosiery Co. 
Walter Seidel, Oscar Heineman Corp. 

. C. Zanes 


€.. 
F 





1. Holt, Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 








D. K. Newell, Allen-A Co. 


H. S. Rubens, Rubens & Marble 
1. J. Palica, Allen-A Co. 
Fk. Boehmen, B. Z. B. Knitting Co. 








Charles Capron, B. Z. B. Knitting Co. 

. R. Rietheimer, Wm. Whitman Co., Inc. 
Henry Pollak, Phoenix Hosiery Co. 
Joseph H. Zens, Milwaukee Hosiery Co. 
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Dodd Lands Wholesalers 


An Essential Part of Modern Dis- 


tribution Scheme 


Si louis \lo.—Merchandising 
should he profession” and not a 
“scramble” and it will become a pro 
fessis | activity only when distribu 
to1 inite in meeting the needs and 
preferences of the consuming public 
in an “orderly and intelligent fashion”, 
Alvin E. Dodd, director general of 
the Wholesale Dry (goods Institute, 
declared on Aug. & in an address be 
pore thre American Retailers’ \ssoc la 
lion 

Ihe distribution of merchandise 
should be active and swift.” said M1 
Dodd t would be attuned to the 
temp modern American life, but 
it does not need to be a mad scramble 
m which sound economics is for 
gotten.” 

“Tt roolish to sacrifice evervthing, 


sometimes including profits and repu- 
reliability, in an effort to 


This has 


recognized by the 


tation fo! 

gain temporary advantages 
always been most 
permanently successful merchants, but 


within the next five vears it is 


going 

to be more videly understood than 
ever before 

“Retailers, wholesalers and manu 


lacturers are going to recognize the 


necessity of smoothing out the flow of 
eood ( t] at 


consumer preterences 


and sensitively reflected, 


and also so that every possib!e econ 
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omy is secured in careful and steady 
co-ordination of this flow of goods. 

“There is the Consumer, who must 
buy. And there is the Producer, who 
must make what she buys. These two 
are essential factors and they must get 
together. 

“Wholesalers and retailers have per 
formed valuable functions in the past 
in linking these two factors—in bridg 
ing the gap between the shipping plat 
form and the home. They are per 


forming these functions now—they 
can and will 
the future 

“Many 


great deal toward supplying their re 


function effectively in 


wholesalers have done a 


tail customers with regular merchan 


dising counsel—making their repre 


sentatives not merely order-takers, but 
lly sales advisers of 
That is, 


have recognized the fact 


actua the highest 


calibre those wholesalers 
that goods 
are not sold, really and finally, until 
they are in the hands of consumers— 
and they have furnished the retailer 
not only with goods but with sound 
counsel, both before the goods are pur 
chased and after they are purchased. 


“We sometimes forget that 60% of 


the population of the United States 
is in rural communities and_ cities 
under 10,000 population. Most of 


these towns are too small to be covered 
by a manufacturer’s salesman. 
“It is apparent that the cost of dis 


tributing to this great market would 


be absolutely prohibitive to manutfac- 
turers if it were not for the whole- 
saler. And the wholesaler now has a 
growing cenception of his task in dis- 
tribution as involving an active con- 
cern with goods until they are in the 
hands of This means 
much to the retailers of this country 


consumers. 


and is going to mean more and more 
in the future.” 


No Signs of Settlement in New 
Bedford Strike 

NEW New 
Bedford 17th 
week, is apparently as far from being 
settled as when the operatives walked 
out April 16. 
distance 


) . 
BEDFORD, 


Mass.—The 


textile strike, in its 


In the meantime a long 
record established, 
as the previous longest strike in this 
city, back in 1894, ended 
weeks 

\ll attempts to get the manufac- 
turers and the labor leaders together 
for arbitration failed, the 
State Conciliation and Ar- 
bitration ordered an investigation to 
determine which side is to blame, this 


is being 


after 16 


having 
Board ot 


investigation having been open to the 
public and conducted during the last 
week. 

The loss in wages and overhead to 
the mills is not known, as it is a ques- 
tion as to how much machinery the 
mills could have operated had there 
been no strike. Experts figure that 


the loss must be 


approaching 


$10,000,000. 
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B. V. D. Sales Plans 


New Corporation to Handle New 
York Business 

Contrary to reports current this 
week it was stated definitely that the 
B. V. D. Co., Inc., 350 Broadway, 
New York, would not show knitted 
or rayon union suits. The only knit 
prdéduct in the new line will be knitted 
pull-over shirts. Felix M. Erlanger, 
sales manager of the company, also 
states that after Sept. 1 “B. V. D.” 
products will be distributed in New 
York city and surrounding territory 
by the B. V. D. Sales Corp. of New 
York, 34 West 23d Street, New York 
City, in conjunction with the distrib- 
uting organization of Lax & Burg- 
heimer Corp. The president of the 
new B. V. D. Sales Corp. of New 
York will be Felix M. Erlanger, sales 
manager of the B. V. D. Co., Inc. 

The sales manager and vice-presi- 
dent of the new corporation will be 
Edwin I. Bloomingdale, who has for 
many years been closely associated 
with distribution in the New York 
market. 

The new company will cover the 
Metropolitan and = surrounding area 
and will have no effect on any other 
section. 

Plans for distribution of “B. V. D.” 
underwear in the balance of New 
York State, Chicago and the other 
territory, formerly served by Robert 
Reis & Co., are now under advisement 
and will be announced at a later date. 





TEXTILE WORLD Cotton and Wool Index Numbers 


THE JULY INDEX NUMBERS 
T is possible that the cotton and wool indexes as 
based upon. average prices for the month of 
July will prove to be more accurately reflective 





COTTON INDEX NUMBERS 


Date 
Cotton Yarns Goods Goods 


July 31, 1914. 100 100 100 100 
January, 1922 146 168 174 206 
a 144 156 168 209 
ES cia k a 178 182 190 200 
October .... 177 192 206 201 


January, 225 22% 220 230 


OO ieee 231 239 224 242 
DR. sia wrens 217 197 190 236 
October .... 237 222 212 225 


January, 1924 278 241 228 243 


er 220 211 192 194 
July peer 270 198 186 191 
October .... 195 196 187 189 
January, 1925 192 197 195 173 
GE «xe see 196 194 193 180 
atk Gs for i 197 183 185 176 
Octover .... 174 189 193 178 
Jauuary, 1926 167 175 177 162 
CO 1538 163 161 155 
eee 149 149 151 141 
October .... 106 141 147 144 


January, 1927 107 184 140 140 


April oe 118 136 143 142 
duly . ; 143 14% 156 145 
October ..... 168 176 184 169 
January, 1928 151 1638 166 166 
February 148 159 163 186 
March ...... 155 159 161 166 
April 1t4 160 160 165 
May Aw2 165 164 168 
June 72 15 161 108 
Ji 174 1G7 165 16S 


Gray Colored for Aver- 


Aver. Group 


of the long time trends than the indexes as based 





WOOL INDEX NUMBERS 


: ; Date Group 
eeu eoe upon prices for the last week of that month, but Wool Tops Yarns Cloth Av’ge 
it is reasonably certain that the latter are a more July 31, 1914...... 100 100 100 100 100 
. - accurate reflection of the current trends. January, 1922..... 128 163 179 182 178 
189 178 In the wool group we find raw wool unchanged GE sseedees--s EP Ae a oe 1s 
eS ‘oy and yarns nominally unchanged, the _ latter October. 22.2.2... 199 209 208 191 199 
“nominally” because tops have declined 5 points 
= ne from a basis that now proves to have been arti- January, 1928..... 212 225 227 203 218 
ae ficial or nominal, and there is a decline of 3 points —_ terete eeeeee a 4 aoe ane ase 
219 219 in the cloth group, that is due to the reduction October 122I225221 205 218 222 224 220 


236 239 


in serge prices, and that has increased the price 


¥ 5 oy . ° January, 1924..... 217 227 221 223 223 
a. - ane pressure on yarns. The indexes of the wool April 216 230 223 «4219 «221 
185 196 group for the last week of the month were as — cee eeeeeeeees a aoe as ae ais 
. . , October ...scsceee 2 237 = =622 y 2 
155 = 198 follows: Wool, 204; tops, 204; yarns, 203; cloths, sheila F 
184 187 212, group average, 208. January, 1925..... 264 268 253 228 244 
187 188 In the cotton group, while the price averages OS, ae 219 234 230 241 238 
181 182 pat : . aS PUNY 2 nc cccssvseces 216 217 216 239 227 
186 186 for the whole month show a substantial increase RR Gc 216 212 212 227 220 
over the June average in everything excepting 
170 171 colored goods, for the final week ot the month January, 1926..... 215 213 211 229 221 
3 . . April ....eeeceeee 8 9 9 2 
ae or gray goods and colored goods remained nomin —_ eee ne ee = ae re 
146 = 143 ally unchanged in price, but raw cotton was off 14 October .......--- 178 «6186 «6193 208198 
140 138 points and yarns 5 points from the high of the 
= Pa oe . . January, 1927..... 178 187 190 209 198 
onth. nder the influence > latest decline = 
43 140 mont Under the in luence of the latest dec € BO ng te oe 177 182 184 11 196 
176 176 in cotton futures, prices of yarns and cloths have WEG he ae nick see oe 190 «6©188)0«O 188212, ae 
i vO . a e . , he 5 R5 ; S ¢ 
been largely nominal with business practically at Se sanahnh ess = 6 1 Se 
a on a SARE. “Re ID OF De Seen Ge 30t January, 1928...... 194 193 186 212 201 
conte See the last week of the month were as follows: Cot February ....... »- 196 202 191 214 205 
162i. 162 a ae eorrinas won a ee MAPOR: os ccccecces 198 206 198 215 207 
166 166 on, 107, yarns, 103, gray goods, 105, colores RN nc hcl oh ena 199 206 198 215 205 
16414 164 goods, 168; group average, 166. Geer Sees er ha es oo — on ay a 
sl “rz + 8 . wi ° , June 20 209 203 215 210 
ROCs Ie Inquiries regarding interpretation and use ot July 204 206 203 214 = 209 


the index numbers may be addressed to TexTiL) 


WorLD, 


Statistical 


Boston, Mass. 


Department, 65 Franklin St.. 


1 
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HE outstanding recent events in the wool 
industry have been the London wool auc- 
tion and the opening prices on men’s staple 

In our opinion, both of these events 
indicate a trend toward lower prices. As to the 
London wool auction, despite the small offering, 
it showed a slightly weaker market which closed 
barely steady as compared with the opening and 
was somewhat below the closing prices made in 
the May auction. 


goods. 


The withdrawals were a large 
percentage of the total sales. Certainly no col- 
lapse in the world markets was indicated, but a 
weaker undertone was apparent. 

As to the opening prices made by the American 
Woolen Co. and followed by others, they prob- 
ably represent the culmination of a number of 
conditions, but, when all is said, they indicate 
the economic necessity of lower prices for staple 
cloth which is primarily due to the weakness of 
demand. Doubtless there has been considerable 
price cutting, and the opening prices may be 
considered as a recognition of the actual con- 
dition of the market. Such action by the leading 
manufacturer will probably clarify the competi- 
tive situation. The reductions reflect a dull 
market in men’s staples and also the relative 
cheapness of fine They are bound to 
have an unsettling effect and naturally buyers 
will endeavor to force concessions all along the 
line. 

Factors of Strength in Wool Prices 

The factors tending to support wool prices are 
as follows: 

(1) Mill stocks in general are believed to be 
small, and certainly stocks of foreign wools are 
scanty. 

(2) London auction sales 
world markets are in a fairly firm position, 
showing good resistance to attempts to drive 
prices down. 

(3) In the domestic market, wool is on the 
whole strongly held and prices have shown 
good resistance to pressure. 

(4) Stocks of most kinds of wool goods are 
small, 

(5) A little gain has appeared in the inquiries 
from manufacturers. 

(6) Probably the manufacturers do not want 
any large decline in wool prices as that might 
hurt business and cause cancellations. Probably 
they would prefer stability. 


wools. 


indicate that the 


Conditions Indicating Lower Prices 

As tending to bring lower wool prices the fol- 
lowing points may be mentioned: 

(1) The United States clip is estimated at 
more than 18,000,000 Ibs. larger than last vear’s, 
and Australian conditions are reported to be so 
favorable as to make a larger clip probable. 

(2) Several million pounds of wool remain 
unsold in Texas and New Mexico and there is 
a possibility that the shipment of wools on con- 
signment will increase. 

(3) Receipts at Boston have been very large 
in comparison with mill consumption. ‘hey 
were extraordinarily large, considering the three- 
month period ending with July as a whole. 

(4) Foreign receipts at Boston have recently 
picked up a little and imports of combing and 
‘lothing wool in July ran considerably over a 
ear ago. Stocks in bond are larger. 


THE TEXTILE OUTLOOK > 


Wool Prices Passed their Peak and Cloths 
will be Unsettled for a Time, says Dr. Haney 


(53) The London sales showed a weaker 
undertone in the world market and it was plainly 
apparent that prices held as well as they did 
chiefly because of heavy withdrawals. 

(6) The 


recent reductions in the prices of 





Textile World Analyst 


The analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. 
Haney, Director, New York University, Busi- 
ness Research Bureau, which regularly appears 
on this page, considers various branches of the 
textile industry from week to week. The con- 
clusions reached in the Analyst are mostly 
forecasts and generally apply to a time two 
or three months ahead. The Analyst is based 
on statistical data and does not reflect tem- 
porary trade sentiment. 


SUMMARY—WOOL 

1. Raw wool prices seem to have 
passed their peak and will probably 
work gradually lower. 

2. The worsted yarn market is rela- 
tively strong, due to curtailed produc- 
tion and, though yarns may decline 
with raw wool, spinners’ margins will 
probably hold recent gains. 

3. Wool cloth markets are likely to 
be unsettled for a time and average a 
little lower. 











staple cloths are good evidence that the markets 
will not stand such high prices as existed, and 
may indicate that the leading factor in the indus 
try is well covered. 

(7) Mill consumption continues very low and 
the manufacturers still bring pressure for lower 
prices. 

(8) Business in Bradford is very dull and top 
prices in that market have declined. 
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Fig. 1. RAW WOOL BAROMETER. 


Mill consumption 
tion; average 1921 


Raw Wool Likely to Decline a Little 
The average price of raw 
descriptions held about 


wool oft clothing 


level during June and 


July, though a slightly sagging trend developed 


toward the end of July, as country holders and 


the dealers tended to make concessions. The 


Textite Wortp index for July was 171.4, 
against 171.4 in June and 151.3 a year ago 
(1921I=100). Dun’s average of 98 wools in 


Boston was slightly lower in the first week ot 
July and fell rather sharply at the beginning of 
\ugust. It is clearly apparent that the 1928 rise 
in wool prices has come to an end and that the 
market is weaker. 

The fundamental factors in this situation are 
(1) The low level of mill consumption, and (2) 
the larger domestic receipts, accompanied by a 
small gain in imports. Mill consumption in June 
was only 94% of the monthly average for 1921 
and 84% of the monthly average during the 
years 1921-1925. It was about 4,000,000 lbs. 
under June, 1927. The average of woolen and 
worsted spindle activity in June was 
80% of the 1921-1925 
comparison with this showing, receipts at Boston 
have been very high. 


only 


about average. in 


Even imports have gained 
slightly and, of course, have become larger tn 
comparison with consumption. The ratio of im 
ports to mill consumption shows quite a sharp 
increase, Which carried it above the 50% level. 
This condition usually precedes a decline in raw 
wool prices, and we think that the present is not 
an exception. 


Worsted Yarn Prices Depend on Raw 
Wool, But Spinners’ Margins Will 
Probably Be Sustained 


Worsted held steady in_ price 
during June and July at a level 117.3% of the 
1921 average, which compares with 115.6 in May 
and 105.8 a year ago. 

The outstanding point, however, is the inabil- 
ity of yarn prices to advance in spite of the 
high level of the raw material and the sharp 


sales yarns 









Will Consumption 


FMAM) JASONDJ FMAMJ J ASONDJ FMAM) JASONDJ FMAMJ J ASOND! FMAMS JASONDJ FMAM! } ASONDJ FMAM) 


1925 1926 1927 1928 


Price of raw wool—TEXTILE WORLD index; 1921 = 100. 
estimated total; reduced to grease equivalent; adjusted for seasonal varia- 
100; three-month moving average is used. 


Stocks—Quarterly figure 


covering stocks of raw wool, tops, and noils in hands of manufacturers and dealers as reported 
by Dept. of Agriculture and Dept. of Commerce; reduced to grease equivalent; 1921 100. 
Ratio wool imports to consumption—Consumption, same as above. Imports, unmanufac‘ured 
wool, total all classes, without reduction to grease equivalent. 
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curtailment in worsted spindle activity. [t is 
plain that cloth manufacturers are bearing down 
on the semi-finished material as well as on the 
raw material, and the unsettled condition of the 
goods markets seems to justify their efforts. 

\t the same time, the replacement margins of 
the worsted yarn spinners, though they have 
recently been running higher than at any time 
since the winter of 1926-1927, are decidedly 
They are 
still inadequate for satisfactory operations on a 


below the average of recent vears. 


replacement basis, yarns being too low in com- 
parison with raw wool. 

The spinners, in reducing their operations, 
have taken the only possible course. In June, 
the worsted spindle hours active were 49.1%, 
against 54.6% in May and 61.1% a year ago. 
This is almost as low as in June, 1924. Broad 
loom hours active, however, held better in June, 
being 56.8% against 59.7% in May and 59.6% a 
This indicates that the consumption 
of weaving yarns is relatively large in com- 


vear ago. 


The result has been a 
little improvement in the sales yarn market, as 


parison with production. 


indicated by the gain in margins over raw wool 
in the last few months. But in comparison with 
1924, the response in varn prices to the better 
Statistical position amounts to little or nothing. 
In June, 1924, the worsted yarn spinners’ mar- 
gins on representative items averaged $1.10 per 
pound, while in June this year they averaged 
only 92c, which is probably as much as &c too 
low to allow an average profit. 

\s to the future trend, it seems to hinge on 
the trend of raw wool prices. The statistical 
position of worsted yarns must now be fairly 
strong, for the requirements of the weavers 
have been larger than yarn production during the 
last two months. Jt seems reasonably certain 
that this condition will insure at least that the 
recent improvement in spinners’ margins will be 
maintained, and it is not improbable that some 
further improvement in margins will be seen. 
But, with cloth markets unsteady and wool prices 
tending to sag, yarn prices are also likely to 
decline, though they will probably not decline 
unless raw wool does, and even so will not de 
cline in proportion to any reduction in the raw 
material, 


Wool Cloth Reductions May Encourage 
Consumption 
Wool cloth markets have been greatly unsettled 
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Fig. 2. WOOL MANUFACTURERS’ MARGINS AND ACTIVITY—Wool Manufacturers’ Mar- 


gins—Average of Replacement Margins; Wool Machinery Activity—Composite of Loom and 


Spindle Activity, adjusted for seasonal variation; Average 1923-1927 


as a result of the reductions in certain staple 
goods made by the American Woolen Co. and 
followed by others. While we are inclined to 
the opinion that these reductions will ultimately 
tend to stabilize the cloth market, it must be 
recognized that their immediate effect is to 
create uncertainty as to values throughout the 
entire range of wool textiles. 

The TEXTILE Wortp index of wool cloth 
prices declined slightly in July, becoming 110.9% 
of the 1921 average, as compared with I11.4 in 
June and 109.3 a year ago. 

The margins of wool manufacturers were little 
changed in July, remaining not much above the 
low level reached last February, which is the 
lowest since early 1925. This is about 5% under 
the average of the last five years. It is too low 
for profit to the average manufacturer who may 
be operating on a replacement basis. 

The remarkable fact about the situation is 
that wool machinery activity has fallen so low 
as it has without bringing a stronger market for 
wool textiles. Since February we have seen a 
period of the lowest operation in wool manufac- 
turing that has occurred since 1921. It was 
approached for a short time in 1924 and again 
in 1926. At those times, however, the reduced 
supply of goods brought relatively high prices 
and favorable operating margins for the manu- 
facturers. Such is not now the case. Prices 
and margins of wool textiles stay low in spite 


100 for both indexes. 


Two conclusions are warranted: (1) The de- 
mand for wool textiles is relatively weak; (2) 
the price of raw wool is too high to be long 
maintained. A _ fundamental readjustment is 
required which should include a reduction in 
wool cloth prices to a point where increased con- 
sumption will develop. The recent action of the 
leading companies is in line with this conclusion. 
Then, too, raw wool, which is already too high 
in price, would become impossible at recent high 
levels and would have to be brought down to 
levels that would allow at least a small profit to 
the manufacturer. Ultimately lower prices will 
allow an increased sale of wool textiles and 
bring increased volume of production, which in 
turn will finally check the decline in wool prices. 
The only question appears to be how long a 
period of readjustment and how much of a 
decline will be required. At this time it is diffi- 
cult or impossible to say. We can as yet see no 
signs of anything more than a little seasonal 
improvement in the wool textile business. ~ It 
seems probable that manufacturing activity will 
continue low until wool prices fall off sufficiently 
to allow operations on a profitable basis, which 
may take several months. 

It will be noted that the accompanying charts 
show that wholesale dry goods sales continue a 
generally declining trend and have fallen to a 
low level. It may be added that June depart- 
ment store sales of woolen dress goods were 


of an extremely small volume of production. 


more than 17% under the figure for June, 1927. 





Model Window Displays 


Cheney's Promotional Work Covers 
Many Phases of Merchandising 
One of the features of the recent 

men’s style shows staged by Cheney 


Bros. in New York, was the exhibits 


colonial 


weaves 





One of Cheney's Model Window Displays 
Featuring Neckties of a Cheney Silk 


These 
were developed along the lines of co- 
ordination of men’s accessories in har- 
mony of colors and simplicity of ar- 
rangement, yet having a direct appeal 
in compelling attention. 


of model window displays. 


\lready many letters have been re- 
ceived from leading merchants thank- 
ing the company for the valuable ideas 
in modern merchandising given them 
at the show and promising their hearty 
According to the offi- 
cials who staged the show, they are 


cooperation. 


gratified with the results obtained so 
far and feel sure that all leading 
haberdashers will accept this’ new note 
in merchandising and display of mer- 
chandise which can not fail to increase 
sales. 

More initiative is being shown by 
manufacturers in stimulating wider 
outlet for their product through edu- 
cational programs of this nature. 


DuPont Rayon Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
is adding to its working force both in 
the machine and inspection divisions. 


Canadian Political Parties 


Divided on Tariff 

Toronto, Canapa.—During the 
period immediately before the bring- 
ing down of the new tariff schedule 
in Canada in February of this year 
the Saskatchewan Branch of the 
United Farmers of Canada, according 
to correspondence just made public by 
the Finance Minister, made a deter- 
mined effort to have the Canadian 
duties on manufactures of wool re- 
duced. The general tariff rates they 
were working for were: blankets any 
material, 12%; wool fabric and ready- 
made clothing, 12%: women’s and 
children’s dress goods in the gray, 
8%: knitted underwear, 12%: socks 
and stockings, 12%, and no duty on 
wool wearing apparel to be more than 
2%. 
Coupled with this, the British 
Preferential Rates were to be half the 
general rates, with a provision that 
each vear the duties were to be 
lowered until there was free trade 
with Great Britain. The proposed 


duty reductions were not only on 
woolen goods but covered a_ wide 
range of manufactured articles affect- 
ing some 42 tariff items. 

After seven months negotiations 
the proposal was shelved, but political 
observers in Canada are commenting 
on the extraordinary situation. Sas- 
katchewan is heavily represented in 
the Liberal Party of the Dominion 
which is in power at the present time, 
as well as Quebec which is a strong 
Protectionist province. How the 
divergent views of Free Trade Sas- 
katchewan can be reconciled with the 
pronounced protectionist views of 
Quebec within one party is puzzling 
the commentors, and some believe that 
there will be a strong swing in Quebec 
from the Liberal party to the Con- 
servative side in the next general 
elections which are slated for the fall 
of 1920. 


Pomo Hosiery Co., Gloversville, 
N. Y., is now operating on full time 
weekly schedules with some additional 
hands. 
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Progress of Simplification 


HE extent to which the doctrine of sim- 

plification has spread is revealed in the 
report of the Division of Simplified Practice, 
of the Bureau of Standards, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, for the quarter ending 
June 30, 1928. Industries have now devel- 
oped a total of 95 simplifications in coopera- 
tion with that division. During the quarter 
under review, the total number of acceptances 
to adopt the simplified practice recommenda- 
tions increased from 9,465 to 10,637. 


The report points out that, because of keen 
competition, rising cost of doing business, 
and shrinking profit margins, both manufac- 
turers and merchants are studying their 
inventories, the costs of carrying them, their 
relative rates of turnover, and similar perti- 
nent factors, more intensively than heretofore. 
A growing recognition is evident among 
manufacturers that a fertile source of hidden 
profits is in the elimination of excessive 
variety in the goods offered the public. In 
addition, wholesale and retail distributors are 
finding that they can apply simplification to 
their own stocks, as manufacturers have been 
doing for some years past, and with similar 
benefit. 

Naturally this program of simplification 
applies to staple lines in which the style ele- 
ment is not involved. No program can 
logically be expected to halt the popular de- 
mand for variety in color and design. In 
fact the only section of the report of the 
division about which a question may be raised, 
is the reference to the fact that a reaction is 
already developing in some quarters to recent 
and current trends toward excessive diversifi- 
cation. “The advent of color into many 
hitherto plain lines,” says the report, “ranging 
from kitchenware to bathroom supplies, has 
caused jobbers of these articles to protest the 
effect produced on their inventories by this 
stock multiplication. Likewise, manufacturers’ 
efforts to stimulate sales by forced obsoles- 
cence, or unduly rapid style changes, are sub- 
jecting merchants to the strain of clearing 
stocks. more rapidly, perhaps, than normal 


consumption by the buying public would 
warrant.” 


The situation is not exaggerated in these 
sentences but the effectiveness of any reaction 
against this style diversification, on the part 
of distributors, is very questionable. The 
same keenness of competition which has 
necessitated the elimination of waste through 
reduction of items in staple lines, has also 
impelled manufacturers of all products, into 
which the style element may be injected, to 
increase consumer appetite by continued at- 
tention to design and color. There is no 
indication that this keenness of competition 
is subsiding and consequently it seems that 
it is up to every manufacturer to attempt to 
“compete against the shelf” wherever possible. 


The red cork-screw, referred to by a speaker 
at a recent cotton manufacturers’ convention 
as a thing of beauty which created a rush on 
the part of an entire neighborhood to the store 
which sold it, is still typical of the demand 
for novelty effects wherever they can be 
utilized. 

Barring this style e!ement, which may be 
expected to increase rather than decline, the 
work represented by the Division of Sim- 
plified Practice is one of the constructively 
important phases of our present-day industrial 
development. 

* * * 


Standard Testing of Color Fastness 
OLOR fastness is relative, not absolute. 
Consequently, it is essential that stand- 

ard tests, made under the same conditions, be 

relied upon—and that some definite procedure 
be adopted for indicating the results of these 
tests. 

This is just exactly what the National 
Association of Finishers of Cotton Fabrics 
is attempting to do in its new arrangement 
whereby samples of goods are to be tested in 
a reliable and impartial laboratory, and a label 
issued, certifying that the sample has with- 
stood the tests, if such proves to be the case. 

seing entirely optional, and not interfering 
in any way with the additional use of special 
brands or names, the use of this label will 
impose no restrictions upon owners of goods. 

On the contrary, it offers them protection 


THE TEXTILE TREND 

Cotton Markets: Government crop esti- 
mate as of Aug. I was 14,291,000 bales. 
Goods market before estimate was quiet with 
considerable weakness in gray goods. Buy- 
ers cover their fall needs gradually. Stocks 
are regarded as light and if curtailment 
can be increased market position will 
strengthen. Numerous New Bedford and 
Fall River mills may be liquidated. 

Wool Markets: Selling agents still nervous 
about spring season opening on fancies. 
The price cut on staples and growing talk 
to the effect that raw wool has passed its 
peak will disturb buyers’ confidence. Minor 
scarcities may develop this fall because of 
buyers’ inadequate coverage. Women’s 
wear spotty. Worsted yarn prices steady 
although new business continues small; 
specifying on old contracts more active. 

Knit Goods: [nformal prices approxi- 
mating those of a year ago have been 
named by some balbriggan mills but season’s 
levels will be set only after cotton report 
of Aug. 8 is digested. Hosiery still hopeful 
that buyers will place more orders. More 
seamless mills endeavoring to promote all- 
silk number at $1.00. 

Silk Markets: Velvets are already well 
sold for next four months and are market 
leaders. Satins as a companion fabric are 
gaining in importance. Interest in prints 
fair. Some flat crepes gaining but geor- 
gettes are neglected. Raw silk unchanged 
with trade looking for reflection of opening 
of new exchange. 





against competition from goods improperly 
branded, so far as color fastness is concerned. 
There is every reason to expect that the 
“Nafal Tested Fast Color” label, and all that 
it applies, will mark a constructive step in a 
field which has sorely needed such action. 
* * * 


Rayon Brand Advertising 

rr the difficulty of carrving brand identity 

to the ultimate consumer has proved an 
obstacle to fabric manufacturers in their ad- 
vertising attempts, it has been even more of 
a handicap to yarn producers. Those goods 
sold over the counter, at least, could bear 
trade names on the selvage, but varns offer 
no such apparent possibility. 

Individual rayon yarn producers, however, 
have developed a method which is etfective. 
They are enlisting the cooperation of manu- 
facturers of knit goods and woven fabrics 
whereby the latter feature on their finished 
products—by means of labels or otherwise 
the particular type of rayon used 

There is, of course, much valuable work to 
be done in consumer publicity on rayon in 
general—but the reinforcement of this effort 
through advertising of specific brands by the 
textile manufacturers themselves is extremely) 
important. It performs a dual service in that 
it increases the sales of the rayon producer 
and also gives the knitter or weaver a talking 
point which in turn increases his own sales. 
Naturally the rayon manufacturer must first 
“sell” the textile man on the qualities of his 
particular yarn. 

This type of advertising is one which may 
be expected to increase in the future. 


x * © 


Sauerkraut and Textiles 

AUERKRAUT has captured the popular 

imagination to such an extent that in one 
year recently, approximately 250,000 tons of 
cabbage valued at nearly $2,500,000 were made 
into that product. No figures are available to 
indicate how much of this was due to the ad- 
vertising campaign conducted by the sauer- 
kraut manufacturers, but it is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that the appeal to the health 
instincts of the nation has borne fruit 

What was done in sauerkraut can be done in 
cotton goods, wool goods and other types of 
textiles—providing of course that the right 
sort of approach to the consumer imagination 
is made. As a matter of fact, reports trom 
retail channels indicate that even the sporadic 
efforts toward “selling” cotton as a style fabric 
have had their effects. This may not show yet 
in the balance sheets of textile mills but a con- 
tinuation and intensification of such efforts 
will undoubtedly do so in the future. 

The modern channels of publicity, through 
which apparently all real demand is created, 
offer the same possibilities to textile manufac- 
turers—individually, collectively or both—as 
they do to the sauerkraut fraternity. 
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Donald Comer Speaker 


Human Element in South His 
Sub ject 

On i the most inspiring addresses 
niade betore the recent Southern In 
dust: mferences, held under the 
auspices of the Y. M. C. A., was that 
presented by Donald Comer, presi 
dent Avondale Mills, Birming 
ham, Ala Taking as his subject, 


Problems in Southern 
Mr. Comer 
outstanding 
instance i the right kind of industrial 


“Some Human 
Textile lLevelopment,” 


some of the 


relations activities in Southern indus 
trie !{e mentioned particularly the 
ession at the Richmond convention of 


the American Cotton Manufacturers 


Association in May, at which W. D. 
\nde n, president of the Bibb Mfg. 
Co., and Miss Katherine Dozier and 
Dr. Marjorie Potwin, social workers, 
spoke 

I-xtracts trom his address follow: 

‘There are attending a certain 
woman's college, four young ladies from 


Avondale Mill families. Two of these 


ire grand-daughters of families that 
came when Avondale was just starting, 
thirt, ears ago The president of the 
college recently wrote me: ‘One hopes to 
teach in the mill schools, one to make 
lesigns extiles. The other two are 
definite in their idea to do something 
useful onnection with mill work All 
four t the girls are thoroughly loval 


to their idea of investing their lives im 


mill communities.’ 
. friends will forgive 


remarks and | 


‘| am sure these 


my personal would like 
to say again that in my with 
\vondale Mill employes, I have had less 


lo ove al 


contacts 


more to get of the worth 
while things of life 

there 
Callaway, a 


“In LaGrange, Ga., lived and 
died Fuller cotton mill 
owner Once when asked by a stranger 
what replied, ‘Help 
women and we 
In all 
found conditions rang- 
high ideal down to the 
just to the extent that men 
animal or the 


business was he 


ing to make men and 
spin cotton to pay the expenses.’ 
industry today are 
ing trom this 
most selfish 


feed the divine within 


themselves 


“Isn't industry missing a leadership 
here and there of higher idealism, a life 
ventured ter a new kind of reward. Is 
this a goal for trial. The 
teaches us that 


measured not by the 


too visionary 
parable of the talents 


success is result, 


but by how hard, and whether or not we 
try Is this an ideal that can only fail? 
lhe world needs the example of such 


failures. From great failures have come 
great progress 
“The greatest 


failure, judged by the 


standards of the time, has been the only 
sate guide for mankind for 2,000 years 
Christ earth, taught that he who 
would save his life must lose it: that 
the only successful life is that one lives 


ior 


Maine Overseers to Hold An- 


nual Meeting and Field Day 


he 32nd annual meeting and field 


day the Woolen Overseers Asso- 
ciation t Eastern Maine and _ the 
Maine Unit ot the National \ssocia 
tion lextile Dyers and Finishers 


will be held at Tip-Top Farm, New 
Saturday, Aug. 11. The 
meeting will be called at 11 a. m. and 


The 


be served at T p.m 
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COTTON CROP ESTIMATE 


The cotton report issued by the 
Government at noon on Aug. 8, 
placed the probable crop at 14, 
291,000 bales based on a condition 
of 67.9% on Aug. 1 and a yield 
Ginnings 
to Aug. 1 were reported at 87,888 
bales. 

The crop estimate was 500,000 
bales less than average expecta- 
tions and the immediate effect was 
a sharp upturn in prices on the 
exchange. 


of 152.2 lbs. per acre. 


usual program of will take 


place, beginning at 2:30 p. m. 


sports 


transacted at the 
presentation of 
reports from officers and committees ; 


Business to be 
meeting will include 


voting on new members; and election 
of officers. 

The present officers are as follows: 
President, James Shirley, of Oakland, 
Me.; first V ice-president, 
Hamilton, of Pittsfield, Me.; second 
vice-president, James W. Nickerson, 
of Corinna, Me.; 
John FE. 


Birger 


secretary-treasurer, 
Folsom, of Newport, Me 


Curtailment in the South 
DurRHAM, N. C.—As indicated in 
reports here the middle of last week, 
little attention was paid on the part 
of North Carolina textile mills to ap- 
peals for a general shutdown during 
the week. Not many of the mills are 
working full-time, it is indicated, but 
little 
week from the 
schedule 
Southern 


there was change during the 


three- and four-day 
Power Co. officials at 
Charlotte reported that the mill power 
load in North Carolina only 
slightly less last week than for the 
previous week. In South Carolina, 
however, the load was much less, in- 
that there 
suspension of mill 
State. 

Information from Georgia is to the 
effect that a large number of mills in 
that 


was 


considerable 
that 


dicating was 


activity in 


State closed down for the week. 


In discussing the situation one of 
the officials of the Southern Power 
Co. pointed out that diversification of 
industry is much more prevalent in 
North Carolina than in South 
lina and Georgia and that this 
accounts for the greater activity. 


Caro- 
fact 


Cloth Output Reflects Holiday 


Curtailment 

Production of standard cotton cloth 
during July was 22.9% less than dur- 
ing June according to statistics for 
the month compiled by the Associa- 
tion of Cotton Textile Merchants of 
New York. 

This reduction in output, 
ing to 65,992,000 yds., 


amount- 
was due to 
the fact that practically all the mills 
shut down for at least a 
the July fourth holiday. 
duction for the month 


week over 
Total pro- 
was 221,826,- 


000 yds. 

Sales were 187,439,000 yds. or 
84.5% of production. Shipments 
amounted to 217,540,000 yds. or 


08.1% of production. 

Stocks on hand at end of the month 
amounted to 463,270,000 yds. as com- 
pared with 458,984,000 on July 1. 

Unfilled orders on July 31 were 
272,227,000 yds. compared with 302,- 
328,000 yds. at the beginning of the 
month. 


Waynesboro, Va., Site for Du 
Pont Acetate Rayon Plant 

RicumMonpd, Va—The du_ Pont 
Rayon Co. is reported to have closed 
the contract for purchase of a site at 
Waynesboro, Va., on which the com- 
pany plans to construct a $6,000,000 
cellulose acetate plant under special 
arrangement with the Rhodiaseta Co. 
of France, which also has branch com- 
panies in Germany and England. 

Luzerne Silk Throwing Co., Free- 
land, Pa., has resumed production on a 
full time basis, following curtailment for 
several weeks past. A _ full working 
force will be employ ed. 








TEXTILE CALENDAR 


Woolen Overseers Association of Eastern Maine and the Maine Unit of 
the National Association of Textile Dyers and Finishers, Annual Meeting | 


and Field Day, Newport, Maine, Aug. 
Boston Wool Trade Association, Annual Outing, Andover Country Club, 


11, 1928. 


Shawsheen Village, Mass., Aug. 22, 1928. 


Finishers Division, Southern Textile Association, | 


Fall Meeting, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., Sept. 15, 1928 
; American Chemical Society, Fall Meeting, Swampscott, Mass., Sept. 10-15, 
928. 


Spinners Division, Southern Textile Association, Regular Meeting. 


| Dyers, Bleachers and 
| 
| 
| to be announced.) 


(Date 


Committee D-13, A. S. T. M., Fall Meeting, Washington, D. C., Oct. 10-11, 


1928. 


Southern Textile Exposition, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 15-20, 


1928. 
Textile Division, -American 
National Meeting, Greenville, S. C., 


Society of Mechanical 


Engineers, Second 


Oct. 17, 1928. 


Southern Textile Association, Semi-annual Meeting, Greenville, S. C., 


Oct. 19, 1928. 


National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, Annual Meeting, Copley- 


Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass., 


Oct. 24-25, 1928. 


Associated Knit Underwear Manufacturers of America, Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Utica, Utica, N. Y., Nov. 14-16, 1928. 


Power and 
New York City, Dec. 3-8, 1928 


Mechanical Engineering Exposition, Grand Central 


Palace, 


Silk Association of America, 57th Annual Dinner, New York City, Jan. 17, 


1929. 


Knitting Arts Exposition, Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, April 15-19, 


1929. 


Twelfth Exposition of Chemical Industries, Grand Central Palace, New 


York City, May 6-11, 1929. 
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Iselin-Jefferson and Putnam- 


Hooker Form Alliance 

It is definitely stated by Floyd W. 
Jefferson, of Iselin-Jefferson Co., and 
Kenneth R. Hooker of the Putnam- 
Hooker Co., who has just returned 
from a prolonged southern trip, that 
plans for the alliance of these two 
organizations are complete. 

This merger unites two of the 
largest cotton goods selling houses 
and the step has been taken in line 
with a program of lessening expense 
and expansion of sales power. 

A complete list of the accounts 
have, not been decided upon and will 
not be available for another month, 
but a great many of the present Put- 
nam-Hooker accounts will be carried 
on with Kenneth R. Hooker as head 
of the division. 

The house gf Putnam-Hooker Co. 
is well known and forms a part of 
the commercial history of the coun- 
try. It established in 1842 by 
B. T. Stone, a merchant in Cincin- 
nati, and in 1864 James J. Hooker 
joined the company. The firm be- 
came selling agents for many southern 
mills and besides cotton goods, agri- 
cultural implements, clothing, rubber 


was 


goods, duck garments, shoes, tents, 
awnings and many other products 
were distributed. In 1906 a New 


York branch was established, and in 
1919 the main office was moved to 
this city. 

soth Mr. Hooker and Mr. Jeffer 
son feel that new methods are needed 


today in business, and that this 
merger will enable them to better 
serve their clients and to create a 
large division for the handling of 


coarse cotton goods. 


Chinese Cooperation Assured 
for Silk Exchange 


Paolino Gerli, president of the Na- 
tional Raw Silk Exchange, on Tues- 
day received a cablegram from the 
Steam Filature and Cocoon Guild of 
Shanghai assuring him of the guild’s 
desire to cooperate with the exchange. 
The cablegram, which was signed: by 
Wang Chin Chen,’ chairman, follows: 

“The Guild learns with pleasure that 
the National Raw Silk Exchange will 
soon be ready for trading. Should you 
decide to include China raw silk in your 
training, you are assured of our hearty 
cooperation.” 

“This is only another evidence,” said 
Mr. Gerli, “of the keen interest which 
has been aroused throughout the world 
markets of silk by the establishment 
of the National Raw Silk Exchange: 
an interest which is being keyed uy 
to a great pitch of expectation now 
that the exchange is almost ready t 
function.” 


N. Y. Cotton Exchange to Con- 
sider 50-Bale Contract and 
Wool Futures 


Reports of special committees on 
trading in wool futures and trading 
in a 50-bale contract on cotton wil! 
be heard by members of the New 
York Cotton Exchange at a specia! 
meeting, called for Aug. 22, at 2.3 
p. m. 
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THE PERSONAL PAGE 


Albert Farwell Bemis, of the Bemis 
Bros. Bag Co., and former president of 
the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, has been elected a Class 
B director of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Boston, to serve until Dec. 31, 1930. 


Walter E. Schuster, of the Schuster 
Woolen Co., East Douglas, Mass., will 
be the chairman of the Worcester County 
Hoover-for-President Volunteer Re- 
publican Campaign Committee. 


William L. Hayward, president of 
the Hayward Woolen Co., East Douglas, 
Mass., and Winfield S. Schuster, son of 
Walter E. Schuster, treasurer of the 
company, sailed from New York on the 
S. S. Majestic on August 4 for a month's 
European trip. 


Under the romantic title ‘Golden 
Fleece,’ F. M. Inman, Atlanta, Ga., 
cotton broker, has written an inter- 


esting story of cotton, which appeared 


in last week’s issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post. The article is blended 
of history, anecdote and _ prediction. 


He predicts that all cotton will event- 
ually be harvested by machinery, just 
as the western wheat crops are reaped. 


Edwin A. Bartlett, son of Edwin N. 
Bartlett, president and treasurer of the 
Edwin - Bartlett Co., North Oxford, 
Mass., who is passing the summer with 
his parents, will return to Rome, Italy, 
in the fall. 


H. B. Montague, president of the 
Litchfield Shuttle Co., Southbridge, 
Mass., Mrs. Montague and _ their 
Robert are on an automobile 
Quebec. 


son 
trip to 


William B. Scofield, president of the 
Adjustable Spinning Band Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass., and Mrs. Scofield arc at their 
summer home in Edgartown, Mass., 
where they will remain until October. 


W. G. Barnet, president of Wm. 
Barnet & Son, Inc., Rensselaer, N. Y., 
is on an extended automobile trip through 
Northern New York and the Canadian 
Rockies. 


W. L. Finger, of Ripley, Miss., has 
been appointed Trade Commissioner 
for the United States at Paris. He 


served two years as secretary to Dr. 
J. Klein, chief of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, was a Rhodes 
scholar at Oxford university, and a cap- 
tain of artillery in the American Army 
in France. He will take up his new 
duties shortly. 


The following tribute to J. R. Leeson, 
founder of the Universal Winding Co., 
and chairman of the executive board, 
who on July 8 celebrated his 84th birth- 
day, appeared in the July issue of the 
Textile Recorder, Manchester, Eng. “It 
was under his direction that the winding 
machinery now so well known under the 
registered trade mark “Leesona” was 
perfected. He was mainly responsible 
for the building up of an organization 
and a system of machines that have 
proved of enormous benefit to the textile 
industry. Although eighty-four years 
it age, Mr. Leeson is still active in the 
direction of the business. Born in Eng- 
land, he has for the past two years been 
resident in his native land, and every 
working morning at nine o'clock finds 


him at his desk at the Manchester office 
of the Universal Winding Co. His keen- 
ness and activity, his untiring effort to 
promote business, afford an example 
which is worthy of considerable repro- 
duction at the present day in the textile 
industry.” 


A farewell luncheon in recognition of 
the work he had done in Chattanooga 





Joseph H. Zens 


was given to Joseph H. Zens, former 
treasurer and general manager of United 
Hosiery Mills Corp., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
following his resignation Aug. 1. At a 
dinner tendered him by 80 of the 
executives and employes of the com- 
pany he was presented with a set of 
silverware. Mr. Zens plans 
tended vacation after which he 
at home in Milwaukee, Wis. 


Broadalbin (N. Y.) Knitting Co., 
Ltd. At the annual meeting of the Fore- 


an ex- 
will be 


men’s Association of the Broadalbin 
(N. Y.) Knitting Co., Ltd., held last 
week officers were elected as follows: 


William Rose, president; Edward Ten- 


ant, treasurer; Max Thompson, secre- 
tary. 

The Rotary Club of Framingham, 
Mass. presented W. B. Anderson, 


manager of the Barber-Colman Co. of 
Massachusetts, a solid gold, suitably en- 
graved Past-President’s Badge, upon his 
retirement from office. 


Dudley Mallory, treasurer of the 
Industrial Rayon Corp., Cleveland, Ohio, 
who has been ill for several months, is 
expected to be able to return this week 
to his office. 


Daniel G. Thompson, assistant treas- 
urer of the York Mfg. Co., Saco, Me., 
has been appointed to succeed Fred W. 
Steele, who recently resigned, as treas- 
urer of the company. Mr. Steele has 
accepted a position as agent of the Dart- 
mouth Mfg. Co., New Bedford, Mass. 


B. H. Bristow Draper, treasurer of 
the Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass., 
left on Aug. 10 for Paris, where he 
will meet Mrs. Draper and his son, Eben, 
who have been passing several weeks in 
Europe. 


George W. Norwood, treasurer of the 
Thayer Woolen Co., North Oxford, 
Mass., and family, have returned from 
Squirrel Island, Me., where they spent 
the month of July. 

E. Kent Swift, treasurer and general 
manager of the Whitin Machine Works, 
Whitinsville, Mass., left New York on 
Aug. 4 for a month’s trip to Europe. 

Charles E. Hardies, for many years 
treasurer of the Van Brocklin & Stover 
Co., Amsterdam, N. Y., has returned 
from a trip to Europe. 

I. J. Caplan, treasurer of the Colonie 
(N. Y.) Fibre Co., is passing a several 
weeks’ vacation in the Adirondack Mts. 
and Canada. 

H. Y. McNeil, treasurer of the Fonda 
(N. Y.) Glove Lining Co., has returned 
after a several months’ tour of Europe. 

Herbert S. Child, former assistant 
treasurer and office manager of the 
Earnsdale Worsted Co., Clinton, Mass., 
has returned to his old positions. 

Archie W. Couper, agent for the 
Rockdale mill of the Paul Whitin Mfg. 
Co., Northbridge, Mass., and Mrs. Cou- 
per, are spending a 3 weeks’ vacation at 
Lake Mohonk, N. Y. 


John Barnes, superintendent of weav- 
ing, and James Bardsley, overseer of 
No. 1 weaving room, at the Whitman 
Mills, New Bedford, Mass., have re- 
signed. 


Howard Welch has resigned his posi- 
tion as superintendent of the Wyandotte 
Worsted Co., Rochester, N. H. 


Patrick A. Daley, assistant superin- 
tendent of the Charlton Woolen Co., 
Charlton City, Mass., and family, are 
passing a vacation in the White Moun- 
tains, N. H. 


William Stewart, assistant superin- 
tendent of the Lonsdale Co., Blackstone, 
Mass., is touring Nova Scotia, accom- 
panied by his father, Robert Stewart, 
superintendent of the Lonsdale and Ash- 
ton plants of the same concern. 


J. W. Kimberly has been promoted 
to overseer of No. 2 carding at the Pro- 
file Cotton Mill, Jacksonville, Ala. 
R. H. Hammett was recently promoted 
to overseer of No. 1 carding. 


W. A. Eastridge is now overseer of 
carding and spinning at the Alabama 
Mills Co., Winfield, Ala. 


G. S. Turp, assistant overseer of card- 
ing and spinning at the Banning (Ga.) 
Cotton Mills, has resigned. 


G. B. Wall, who has been overseer 

carding at the Social Circle (Ga.) 
Cotton Mills, has been made overseer of 
the spinning department also. 

Albert Middlebrooks, formerly of 
Porterdale, Ga., is now night overseer 
of carding at the Morgan Cotton Mills 
of Georgia, Millen, Ga. 


of 


W. W. Smith, formerly of Kinston, 
N. C., has been made overseer of carding 
at the Burlington (N. C.) Mills, Inc. 


W. J. Lockridge, overseer of No. 1 
carding at the Rhodhiss (N. C.) Mills 
Co., has resigned, 


J. E. Mack, formerly of Elberton, Ga., 
has accepted the position of weaving 


overseer at the Alabama Mills Co., Win- 
field, Ala. 


F. J. Hunter, formerly overseer of 
weaving at the Red River Cotton Mills, 
Rock Hill, S. C.. now holds a 
position with the Micolas Cotton 
Opp, Ala. 


W. H. Paterson, overseer 


similar 


Mills, 


ot finishing 


and cloth department at the Eagle & 
Phoenix Mills, Columbus, Ga., has re 
signed. 

Edgar F. Tabor, who recently re- 
signed as overseer of the printing de- 
partment of the Southbridge ( Mass.) 


Finishing Co., now holds a similar posi 
tion in the printing department of the 
Eddystone (Penn.) Mfg. Co. 

Edwin L. Lyon, overseer of weaving 
for 7 years at the Blackstone ( Mass.) 
mill of the Lonsdale (R. I.) Co., has 
accepted a_ similar position with the 
Manville Jenckes Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Mr. Lyon was presented with $150 in 
gold on his retirement at Blackstone 
on July 28. 

Irving P. Mason, former overseer of 
dyeing at the Charlton Woolen Co., 
Charlton City, Mass., has accepted a 
position in Philadelphia. 

William J. Carroll, for the last 12 
years overseer of the bleachery depart- 
ment of the Southbridge (Mass.) Fin- 
ishing Co., has resigned his position and 
will rest at his home in Norwich, Conn., 
before entering upon new duties 
where. 


else- 


T. McMullen is now overseer of the 
cloth room of the Slater Mfg. Co., 
Greenville, S. C. 

J. G. Holley has been promoted to 
second hand in carding at the Pelham 
(S. C.) Mills. 

J. Wallace McLean, overseer for the 
Hamilton Woolen Co., Southbridge, 
Mass., for 14 years, has accepted a 
position with the American Optical Co. 

E. J. Walden has been made assist- 
ant overseer of carding and spinning at 
the Banning (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 

Oscar McCoy is now second hand in 
the spooler room of the American Tex- 
tile Co., Atco, Ga. 

J. S. Hill, second hand in carding at 
the Manetta Mills, Monroe, N. C 
ceeds Frank Hancock, resigned. 

William Wilson has resigned his posi- 
tion as second hand in the carding de- 
partment of the Thorndike Co., West 
Warren, Mass., to accept a similar one 
in Woonsocket, R. I. 

H. A. Wentworth, Hyde Park, Mass., 
has succeeded Edgar A. Tolman as 
chief engineer at the Rockdale Mill of 
the Paul Whitin Mfg. Co., Northbridge, 
Mass. 

Harris Midwood is in charge of wet 
and dry finishing at the Wilton (Me.) 
Woolen Co. 

Mark Annis has retired as head of the 
mechanical department of the Roxbury 
Carpet Co., Saxonville, Mass., after 40 
years of continuous service. 


suc- 


George A. Frost has been recently 


promoted to master mechanic at the 
New England Southern Mills,  Lis- 
bon, Me. 


S. M. Hillhouse is now card grinder 
for the Beaver Mills, Douglasville, Ga. 
Joe Knight has joined the carding 


department of the Manetta Mills, 
Monroe, N. C. 












Ingenious New Chart Devised for Simplifying the 


Solution of Cotton Cloth Analysis Problems 


HERE has been little 


progress made in the textile in- 


very 
dustry in the use of time-sav- 
ing methods for solving every- 
Mills and © selling 
use the old methods of 


day problems 
houses still 
long-hand calculation in solving prob- 
lems that occur continuously, and, not 
having at their disposal any means 
for getting results other than the long 
pencil and paper method of multiply- 
ing and dividing, they have to do this 
repeatedly and have to solve the same 
or similar problems over and over 
again for various factors. 


The 
facts, has 


with these 
present a 
graphical method which is very easy 


writer, confronted 


endeavored to 


to follow and which can give .accurate 
results in the solution of various tex- 
\Ve trust that the com- 
will 
arouse not only the curiosity but the 
active all concerned, and 
that the interest created will be suffici- 
f an impetus 
to mill men and start them thinking 
along lines that will eventually mean 


tile proble ms 


chart presented ‘herein, 


puting 
interest of 
ent to give some sort of 
the elimination of considerable mental 


manual effort being 
wasted due to the lack of time-saving 


as well as now 
devices 
The Old Method 

fact that this chart is 
size, there will be no 
difficulty in following the solution of 
a problem in cloth analysis, step by 
step. A strip of transparent celluloid 
will be found very useful in reading 
the chart, although an ordinary ruler 
other straight edge can be 
used; and this is the only equipment. 


Despite the 
reduced in 


or any 


Supposing we have a piece of gray 


cloth that we want to analyze. The 
construction is as follows: width, 27 


60 ends; 
We want to find the average 


ins.; weight, 7 vds. per lb.; 
62 picks. 
counts. 
lhe method used at the present time 
in solving this problem is as follows: 
(picks+ends ) x (width) x (yds./Ib.) 





755 
This constant 755 varies slightly with 
various mills, 
for practical 
sufficient 


but is generally used 
making 
contraction, 
For plain cloth it may vary from 
740 to 780 


purposes, as 

allowance for 

etc. 
Substituting the factors in 

the formula we have 

Average counts 


given 





(660+-62 ) ae “1 i ie @7 yds. lb.) 
32s 


The problem in other words involves 
the multiplication of three figures and 
a long division, operations that take 


(38) 





Suggestions Regarding the Application of 
Graphical Methods to the Textile Industry 
By A. S. Mark 













could be devised which would 


a considerable length of time and also 
involve the possibility of an error. 
The New Method 


Referring to the chart, we see that 


it is made up of five vertical lines 
unevenly divided and placed in rela- 
tion to one another, and vet so simpie 
in appearance that no 
study is required to discover their use. 

In the first vertical line, the “width 
line,” we find the width 27 in. and on 
the fourth vertical line of “ends and 
picks” we find (66 + 62) 128. We 
lay a ruler, or a strip of transparent 
celluloid, joining 27 with 128, as 
shown on the chart by means of the 
dotted line 1, and put our pencil point 
where this line cuts the second vertical 
line “N,” at 460. Now we lay the 
ruler from 460 on the “N line” to 7 
yds. per Ib. on the last vertical line, 
as shown on the chart by dotted line 2. 
Where line 2 cuts the ‘counts line,” 
place your pencil point and you have 
the answer to the problem, 32s. Thus 
the problem is solved instantly with 
out a single calculation, and in less 
time than would be required to write 
the figures to be multiplied or divided. 
\fter a few trials anyone can master 
the chart and solve his problems with 
an amazing speed. 


To Find Weight of Cloth 

This chart is reversible; and, no 
matter which the unknown factor is in 
the above problem, we can still obtain 
the answer at once. 

Ex. Cloth 29 ins. wide; 58 ends 
and 64 picks; average counts 36s. 
Find the weight of the cloth in yards 
per pound. With the present long- 
hand method, this is an altogether 
new problem involving multiplications 
and divisions. 


complicated 


(36s) & (755) 

Yds./Lb. = ———————- 
(58 + 64) X& (29 in.) 

That is to say, all those operations 
have to be repeated. Not so, however, 
with the chart. This new problem can 
now be solved in less than five seconds, 
and here is how. 

Step 1. Lay ruler from 29 ins. on 
“width line” to (58 + 64) = 122 on 


EXTILE manufacturing is hampered by a vast amount of 

tedious and oftentimes confusing mathematical work. 
calculations that ought to be made are frequently not made be- 
cause of the time and mental effort involved. The author of the 
accompanying article believes that practical logarithmic charts 


calculation work to be done by simply slipping a ruler into one 
or two positions on a cardboard. The work falls upon the one 
who devises the chart, not upon the one who uses it. The author 
appeals to those textile men who are mathematically trained to 
take up this cause and develop these much-needed charts. 





Many 


enable a large amount of the 


the “ends and picks line.” Put the 


pencil point at the intersection with 
the “N line” at 470. 


Step 2. Join by ruler 470 on the 
“N line” with 36s on the “counts 
line,” put pencil point where it cuts 


the “weight line,” and read 7.7 yds. 
per lb., the answer to the problem on 
the last vertical line. 

Pounds of Yarn Per Yard 

These are not the only problems this 
chart can solve. Its design has been 
still further; and, while still 
another arithmetical problem would be 
facing us if we had to find the pounds 
of yarn per yard of cloth, with this 
logarithmic chart one need not hesi- 
tate at all, because the solution of this 
new problem is just as easy and just 
as quick. 

Supposing we had a cloth 29 ins. 
wide with 66 ends and 54 picks ard 
with average counts 32s. Find pounds 
of yarn per yard of cloth. 

To solve this problem by the long 
present-day method we will have: 
Lbs. of yarn per vd. of cloth = 


(66+54) * (29”) 


carried 





.143 lbs. yarn per yd. of cloth. 

Using the chart, lay the ruler from 
29 ins. on the “width line” to (66 + 
54) 120 on the “ends and picks 
line.” Put the pencil point where it 
cuts the line “N” and join this point 
of intersection with 32s on the “counts 
line.” Follow the ruler to the point 
of intersection with the last vertical 
line. It will be noted that this line 
has two calibrations: the left hand one 
for yards per pound and the right 
hand for pounds of yarn per vard of 
cloth. This is the scale we use in this 
problem and we find that the ruler 
cuts this line at .143 lbs. of yarn per 
yard of cloth, which is the answer to 
the problem. 

In the very same manner, if we had 
given to us the ends, the counts, and 
the width of a cloth, we could imme- 


diately find the weight of the warp 
per yard of cloth. If we had given 
the picks, the counts and the width, 
we could find the weight of the filling 
per yard of cloth. 


Counts of Warp and Filling 

It is now desired to find by the use 
of the chart (1) the counts of the 
warp and (2) the counts of the filling. 
Cloth is 64 x 64; width, 27 ins.; 
weight of warp, .o81 pounds per yard 
of cloth; weight of filling, .063 pounds 
per yard of cloth. 

$v the present-day method, to find 


the counts of the warp, we have: 
64X27 
Counts of warp= ————— = 28s warp 
755X .081 
64X27 
Counts of filling = ————_—- = 36s fill- 


755.063 
ing. 

This means that four multiplications 
and two divisions have to be performed 
in order to obtain the above two an- 
swers; and, if the ends or picks or the 
width vary, a new problem has to be 
solved. With the chart, however, we 
can obtain the answer at once without 
one single calculation. No matter 
what the ends, picks, or width may be, 
the results are instantly obtainable. 

Using the chart, to find the warp 
counts join 64 ends with 27 ins. by 
means of a straight edge, now join 
the point where the above cuts the “N 
line” with .o81 on the last vertical line, 
and read the answer 28s on the “counts 
line.” Proceed in a hke manner for 
the filling counts and you will get 
36 for the filling counts. 

The chart, although drawn on a 
small scale, gives results for all 
widths between 25 ins. and 62 ins., all 
weights between 4 yards per pound 
and 20 yards per pound, and _ all 
counts between 6s and 1oos. If all 
the answers to the various problems 
that can be solved instantly by means 
of this chart were to be tabulated and 
put up in a book form, they would 
fill a good sized volume, through the 
many pages of which one would have 
to hunt for his answer. 


How Chart Was Made 


For the benefit of those who are 
mathematically inclined and who are 
interested to know something of the 
construction of this logarithmic chart, 
I wish to state at the outset of things 
that, if this computing chart were 
based on the co-ordinate system and 
plotted on an X-Y axis, it would in- 
volve such a maze of lines that its 
use would be out of the question alto- 
gether. On the other hand, we all 
know that the method of reading a co- 
ordinate chart even in its simplest 
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form is an indirect one in that the 
answer is not on the curves them- 
selves, but off somewhere along the 
X or the Y axes. 

As you have no doubt noticed how- 
ever, this is not the case with the log- 
arithmic chart. The answer is read 
right on the line and there are only 
five lines to deal with. I wish to em- 
phasize particularly this point as it is 
so vital; and, even though more than 
the average technical knowledge is 
required in designing and construct- 
ing a chart of this type, yet in order 
to read the chart and solve the prob- 
lems, no technical training whatso- 
ever is needed, and any practical man 
from the treasurer of the mill down 
to the second hand, if need be, can 
use this chart. This cannot be said to 
be the case with the X-Y chart, for 
computing problems, as some training 
is needed to read that type. 

The logarithmic method of design- 
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ing a computing chart for solving 
such problems as listed above requires 
only five lines properly designed and 
calibrated, and the answers are ob- 
tained right on those lines and not 
along the margins, thus doing away 
with the indirect method of reading. 
The counts are found on the “counts 
line,” the width on the “width line,” 
and so on. 


The equation of the chart expressed 
in terms of the logarithms of the 
quantities involved for the first prob- 
lem is as follows: 

(Log P) + (Log W) + (Log Y)— 
(Log 755)=(Log C) 


Where P is the picks and ends, W 
is the width, Y is the weight in yards 
per pound, and C is the counts. 

The chart consists of 
and separate parts that have been 
combined for practical purposes. 
However, in the construction we have 


two distinct 





to deal with each part separately, and 
below are given both equations so as 
to enable those that wish to do so to 
plot the chart over. The first part is 
(Log P) + (Log W) = (Log N), 
and the second is (Log N+-Log Y )— 
( Log (Log C), N being the 
connecting link between the two equa- 
tions. 

There are various methods of pro- 
cedure in constructing a chart involv- 
ing logarithms, but most of these in- 
volve considerable theory that compli- 
cates matters in such a way that the 
lay mind is not quick to grasp the full 
significance of the various _ steps. 
Therefore, after a number of futile 
trials the layman gives up in despair, 
fully convinced that this new fangled 
contraption is too much for him, and 
therefore becomes unduly and even 


soo) 


unjustly prejudiced against a method 
that did not so easily yield to his gen- 
though its 


tle mathematical 


caresses, 

















- 2 
(695) oo 


solution is in sight. Several empirical 
methods, however, are available that 
can simplify the work a great deal, 
and it is up to the one who seeks a 
graphical solution to his problems to 
select the method that appeals to him 
most. 

In every mill and_ selling 
house there are any number of men 
with college training to whom the de 
sign of such a computing chart 
would be an easy task. The majority 
of them, however, 
line of least resistance and so use the 
pencil and paper method of our fore- 
fathers day in and day out, 


cotton 


seem to follow the 


or else the 
calculating machine, the fastest of 
which is very slow compared with the 
chart. To such as these the present 
chart is dedicated, that they 
the urge of devising ways and means 


may feel 


for increasing the efficiency of their 


industry. 
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Chart for Cotton Cloth Analysis Problems 











HE tests described in previous 
articles (TEXTILE WorLb, June 

16, 1928, p. 42, and July 14, 

1928, p. 42), made at the Tex- 

tile School of North State 
College on starches furnished by the 
mills of the State, included 
identification, solubility, 
This article deals with 
the results obtained from the tests on 


Carolina 


have 
microscopic 
and moisture. 


and 
The tables show the 
results in a comparative way. 

When Dr. Nelson, dean of the Tex- 
tile School, first started gathering the 
samples from the various mills of the 


ash, grit, color, pasting points, 
lasting qualities. 


State, he also wrote to many starch 
products 
being used by the mills to ask them to 
regarding the 
made in their laboratories. 

only to the 


manufacturers whose were 
tests as 
He wrote 
manufacturers 
names were given by the mills who 
supplied the samples; and, though 
there other makers of 
starches, this article will only use the 


supply data 


whose 


are many 


data as supplied by these firms: Corn 
Products Refining Co., Keever Starch 
Co., Piel Brothers Starch Co., Arnold 
Hoffman and Co., A. E. Staley Mfg. 
Co., Stein Hall Co., Penick & Ford, 
and Clinton Corn Sirup Refining Co. 
Ash Determination Methods 
Dr. W. R. Cathcart writes, “The 
ash is of importance because some in- 
dustrial starches may have various in- 
organic substances added to them for 
the purpose of modifying in some 
way the cooked starch pastes. Various 
alkalies used: 
phosphates, chlorine salts, ete. 
the 


are as 


borax, at times 


are 


determination 
follows: 


Some of ash 
methods 

(1) Use 10 grams sample in crucible 
and burn to constant weight; the 
amount of weight would depend upon 
the gluten left in the starch. 

(2) Two grams is weighed out in 
a platinum crucible and ignited, slowly 
at first. and then until all the carbon 

Note: The ash should 
1/toth of 1%, 
usually a mere trace 


is weighed off. 
not be over and is 

(3) Five grams in a tared porcelain 
or platinum crucible; porcelain may be 
used excepting when alkalinity is to be 
determined. The top of the starch is 


moistened with distilled water, and 
this causes a hard cake to form and 
lessens the tendency to foam. Heat 


the crucible carefully over a Bunsen 
flame until the charred, 
when it is transferred to a muffle and 


starch has 
The cru- 
cible is cooled, weighed, and the ash 
calculated to per Note: The 
amount of ash vary with the 
treatment to which the starch has been 


the incineration completed 


cent. 
will 


Professor of 
rth Carolina State 


* Associate 


School, N« 


Dyeing, Textile 


College 
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Conducted on Samples Submitted by 
the Cotton Mills of North Carolina 


By Albert H. Grimshaw* 
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giving the results of these tests. 


subjected, and no definite limit can be 
set. Generally it will not exceed 4% 
and most starches will 

than 25/100% ash. 

(4) Char three grams of the sample 
in a large porcelain crucible and ignite 
at a dull-red heat. 

(5) Ten grams starch weighed into 
tared platinum or porcelain crucible; 
charred by carefully heating over 
Bunsen flame, holding with tongs so 
as to be easily removed; ashed in a 
muffle at low heat. In case of borated 
starches, it is particularly essential that 
the heat be carefully controlled be- 
cause of: 1 the tendency of borates to 
volatilize, and 2 the tendency of the 
ash to fuse with carbon. In the latter 
case it is necessary to stop the ashing 
and treat with alcohol, to 
ignite to a grayish white. The weight 
of the ash times 10 gives the per- 
centage of ash on the “as is” basis. 
Amounts vary from .15% to .35% in 
the treated starches, and .10% to .20% 
in regular. 

(6) Four the starch is 
ashed in a platinum crucible at as low 
a heat as possible and is finally heated 
to a dull red. Note: The ash on pearl 
and powdered starches will average 
about .09% on the basis of water-free 
material, and any marked deviation 
from one side or the other would re- 
quire attention; modified starches will 
average about .23% ash on water-free 
basis and any marked deviation would 
also require attention. 

(7) Two grams of starch is 
weighed into a tared platinum crucible, 
heated over Bunsen burner 
flame, then to higher degree, after 
which the crucible is cooled in desic- 
cator and weighed. All samples run in 
duplicate or triplicate. Calculations 
are made on the “as is” basis, which 
will of somewhat from 
the “dry or moistureless” basis. Note: 
Method No. 7 was used in the tests at 
the school. 


contain less 


process 


grams of 


slowly 


course Varv 


Grit 
grit 
methods are as follows: 
(1) Ignite as for ash; subtract the 
theoretical ash value. 
(2) This can be easily judged by 


Some of the determination 


RING the last few months, a number of tests have been made 
at the Textile School at North Carolina State College on 
samples of starches and sizing compounds. The school wrote to 
the mills in the State of North Carolina offering the use of its 
research laboratories and also the aid of the faculty and students 
in making the tests. Sixty-three samples were sent to the school | 
and were tested for microscopic identification, pasting point, pH | 
value, ash, moisture, lasting quality of the paste, soluble matter, 

grit, comparative viscosity, and color. 


This is the third article 


placing a small quantity between the 
teeth, when the grit will be detected. 
100 grams of starch are mixed with a 


large quantity of cold water and 
washed through a 100-mesh silk cloth 
which has been weighed after thor- 
ough drying. It is a simple matter to 
wash all the starch through. The cloth 
is then dried with the residue, if any, 
and weighed. The amount of the 
residue found is the percentage of grit. 
Note: There should be none. 

(3) This determination applies only 
to powdered starch. Weigh 50 grams 
of starch into a sieve and shake out 
all that will go through; collect the 
residue and weigh. Calculate to per- 
centage. Note: No. 8 silk bolting 
cloth is usually used for the sieve, but 
No. 12 or 13 may be used. The limit 
is 1/10%. 

(4) A weighed amount of the 
starch is sifted through a No. 17 silk, 
and the amount remaining upon the 
cloth is weighed. Note: Usually 
runs about 1/10% or less. 

(5) For grit or dirt or foreign 
matter in starch, we take one pound of 
the starch and wash it through a sieve 
covered with No. 15X silk bolting 
cloth and note the residue which does 
not wash through. We do not run the 
starch through, but simply wash under 
the faucet without force, holding the 
sieve about one foot under the faucet. 

(6) Qualitative: Place small 
amount of sample on clean glass, then 
rub with a spatula or another piece of 
If any grit is present, it will 
be detected by the scratchy feeling. 
Any foreign matter, such as threads, 
etc., can be noted as a rule with the 
naked eye. NoTE: Method No. 6 was 
used in the school test. 

TABLE I—COMPARATIVE PER- 

CENTAGE OF ASH BY METHOD 

No. 7 


glass. 


Our Percentage 
Number Name on Package, ete of ash 
31 Corn ree 13% 
56 Corn ae 15 
58 Corn 14 

4 Pearl 07 
8 Pearl 32 
12 Pearl ; .19 
13. Pearl ae 13 
43 Pearl ., 15 
49 Pearl y 18 





Tests on Ash, Grit, Color, Pasting Points, and 
Lasting Qualities of Starch 


Our Percentage 
Number Name on Package, etc. of ash 
Ee ee 12 
ee: NN sists sccm as «Ra 
i. he 08 
19 Powdered......... O8 

22 Warp compound...... . No Sample 
25 Warp compound........... 09 
5 Thin botling.......... OT 
OD “We ON. os. ccc eu .28 
Me FRE SHOE ow io ev ereeis 60 
15 Thin boiling...... + aes 13 
a SSE mir 
18 Thin boiling........... .53 
S> Thin Dele... ........... .o7 
> Dh bees. .... 25.5.5. , 19 
eS eee 24 
Be I oi era 'e:ains bo oitsaeork .48 
24 Fluidity..... oe Nice 32 
ee I Sk, Se Oe aa th 36 
Oe EE Ss os sx o5 56 5 0055.58: .40 
ee 65 
8 Thick boiling........... 12 

Under trade names of Huron, Victor, 


Douglass, Eclipse, Star, and Hawk; and also 
unnamed: 


z 


9 


easing ees ath osaes hoe acer .78 
a A ace Po oe aio bai ctamih 75 
Bae ts hk ance om eee eee tao .68 
Mee cnas Pie Mahe ais eta to 
BR le citing ce ER alae pclae edo cle 48 
Bic ciel hota Resin agaht ans Richa Mik cre a i) | 
29 SA ey ie Ne et 47 
A Pea Mm Din urate oh 42 
i lity RAL CIs rt nag 2 47 
te ANN Cr CR Regt ioe an a ae 
IE NSE ela steh, Sel eae A A ae et 22 
Be et Se i ee eh ee eR 24 
RAISE GE yen ie ar eae eens ; 26 
Be eri ci afer Ruut bet nf .60 
SESSA ER reo ere : 08 
BRET s. sedi chile wie Wie Sn ome pata 40 
ris say race ce ckttdn kha’ anat 15 
Bt tcc dae ttcdtdats kansas 56 
38... she cake Sia Sah pack 56 
De ett amare aie Oo ha sat 45 
ENE OS iol eee a .20 
ae en ee ea .30 
aii nant Se itirn ey iterates 47 
Oe PROMI a .29 
OO ree ess .22 
BN ios ag pieces rpmvatele 30 
ee RS Finale nikie's a ae ncaa .26 
Re cr hed sa Gere Bie 15 


Oe ANE os 8s isacinncwe.cis 15 

Note: Percy Bean writes that 
potato starch may contain about .20% 
ash; flour contains from .70 to .80% 
and should never have more than 
1%; Bean also gives in one of his 
analyses of a soluble starch, mineral 
matter as .67%. C. D. Harris gave 
out the following: ash in_ potato 
starch, .35%; ash in corn. starch, 
16%. 

In the tests for grit, sample No. 16 
was the only one to show scratching 
effects; although some of the others 
contained slight amounts of foreign 
matter. 

Pasting Points 

It is well known that all 
do not paste at the same temperature, 
some requiring more heat than others. 
The argument is made by dealers in 
control apparatus that a saving of 
steam can be made if the regulator is 
set at the proper temperature. An- 
other claim is that prolonged boiling 
will cause some starches to gradually 
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change to other forms, such as sugars, 
and thus their value in sizing will be 
lost. With this in view, tests were 
made to try to find the point at which 
the starch samples would be com- 
pletely pasted. 

The following method was used: 
Four grams of the sample was mixed 
with cold water, and one drop of the 
well-stirred mixture was then trans- 
ferred to one corner of a microscope 
slide. Then the mixture was heated 
slowly, while stirring, on a_ water 
bath, and at 50°, 55°, 60°, 65°, 70°, 
75°, 80°, and 85° C., one drop was 
transferred to the same slide and 
placed beside the other drops. After 
the drops had cooled, they were ex- 
amined with the low-powered micro- 
scope, and it was very easy to note 
when complete pasting had taken 
place. 

With all the potato-starch samples, 
pasting was complete before 65° C. 
had been reached; with the com- 
pounds, a temperature of 70° was 
sufficient; with corn. starch and 
samples with corn starch base, be- 
tween 80° and 85° found all granules 
pasted; and with wheat, 85° was just 
beyond the complete pasting point. 


Color Testing 


The following are some of the 


methods for color testing : 
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(1) Comparison of stock samples. 
(2) A small amount of starch is 
placed on white or, better, blue paper, 
beside a known standard, and the 
color is compared and reported “very 
poor, poor, fair, good, or very good.” 
(3) The sample in 
matched with a standard. 


question is 


(4) Colors are usually tested by lay- 
ing various products to be compared 
next to each 
standard. 


other or against a 

(5) The one used in the school: 
Small amounts of the samples were 
placed side by side on blue paper and 
compared; the whitest were graded 
as good, the others as fair excepting 
where a distinct off-color was shown. 


Lasting Qualities of Paste 

As is well known, some starches 
and compounds will deteriorate quite 
rapidly, while others will last right 
well. A real good paste will dry up 
without forming any mold, while a 
poor paste will liquefy and give off 
very offensive odors. In our tests we 
took 5 grams of the sample and 100 
cc. of water and boiled to form a 
paste, then allowed to stand without 
being covered, and noted the condi- 
tion of the paste after 1, 2, and 3 days, 
and also in a week. The conditions 
were graded as good, fair, and poor, 
and are shown in the table following: 


TABLE II—COMPARATIVE COLOR 
AND LASTING QUALITIES 


Our Name on Lasting 
Number Package Color Quality 
31 Corn Good Fair 
56 Corn Good. Fair 
58 Corn Good. Good 

4 Pearl Good Good 
S Pearl Good Good 
12 Pearl Good Good 
13 Pearl Good. Good 
43 Pearl Good Fair 
49 Pearl Good Fair 
53 Pearl Good Fair 
54 “Pearl Good Good 
62 Pearl Good Good 
19 Powdered Good Fair 
22. Warp compound. Good No sample 
25 Warp compound. Good Good 
5 Thin boiling Good Good 
9 Thin boiling Fair Good 
14. Thin boiling Good Good 
15 Thin boiling Good Good 
17. Thin boiling Good Good 
18 Thin boiling Good Fa‘r 
35 Thin boiling Good Fair 
40 Thin boiling Good Good 
37 Modified Good Good 
20 Fluidity. Good Fair 
24 Fluidity Good Good 
26 Fluidity Good Fair 
30 Fluidity Good Good 
57. - Fluidity Fair Fair 
41 Thick boiling Good Fair 


Under the trade names of Huron, V'eto-, 


Star, Eclipse, Hawk, and Douglass; and 
those without any name. 
1 Good Good 
9 Good Goo 
34 Good Good 
44 Good... Fair 
50 Good Good 
oe Good Good 
See. Good Good 
ee kc een . Good Good 
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Our Name on Lasting 
Number Package Color Quality 
47. ‘ wwe RIMES rec oR 
i > a chaiatass Good Fair 
21 i ; . Good Good 
27 ; ..«. Good.... Good 
55 Good es Good 
63 ay .. Good.... Fair 
OR .. Good.... Good 
45 .. Good.... Fair 
16 ; os<o Poor. Fair 
MN Ress crerelat as etna Fair Fair 
61 . . Good Good 
38 as Good Fair 
39 Good Fair 
ree : Good Far 
51 ® Good Fair 
Be xiacessainns Good Fair 
11 Potato Good Fair 
32 Potato Good Good 
33 Potato Good Fair 
50 Potato. Good Fair 
36 Wheat Good Good 
3 Compound Good Poor 
6 Compound Contained 
blueing. Fair 
7 Compound...... Poor Fair 
46 Comporn] Yellow Fair 


A study of these tables will show 
that the starches being used by the 
North Carolina Mills are of right 
good quality; and it is hoped that the 
tables will be of some benefit to the 


mills. Dr. Nelson or the writer 
would enjov receiving any criticism 
on the tests as made, or on the 


methods as sent in to the school. 

The pH value of the starches and 
the comparative viscosity will be writ- 
ten up and printed in TextTrLeE Wortpb 
in a short time. 


The Setting of Crepe Twist and the Shortening 
Due to Twisting 


Soaking and Steaming Methods—Compar- 
ison of Theoretical and Actual Take-l Ip 


By Warren P. Seem* 


WISTED yarns, taken directly 
from the twisting spindles, 
will kink up more or less, de- 
pending on the number of the 

threads and turns per inch. This is 
due to the tendency of the thread to 
untwist. 

Processing to overcome the kink- 
ing is called “‘setting the twist.” If 
one takes a thread of crepe yarn and 
wets it, the thread will expand about 
'> of 1% and then slowly shrink to 
its contractile limit, if kept wet long 
enough. 

If one stretches a dry thread of 
crepe directly from the spindle about 
15%, the tendency to kink is reduced 
hut the thread breaks before the kink- 
ing is overcome. A wet thread how- 
ever, given the same treatment, causes 
he kinking to be entirely overcome, 
hen the thread is stretched 
20 to 25%. If takes the 
hread and the trials it will 

iin show a tendency to kink, but 

grows less the trials 


from 
one same 


repeats 


and less as 


Superintendent of throwing and director 
laboratory of Julius Kayser & Co. This 
the third article by Mr. Seem on the 


‘hrowing of crepe thread, the first two 
! ng appeared June 16, and July 14. 


28 Articles on 
silk throwing 
ent months 
ing issues: 
( 9, Dee. 11 


Ton 98 


2, Feb. 12 


Various matters related 
written by Mr. Seem in 
have appeared in the fol 
July 17, Aug. 14, Sept. 11, 
and Dec. 18, 1926; Jan. 15, 

Feb. 19, Mar 12, Apr, 23, 
v 21, June- 11, July 16, Aung. 12. and 
Sept. 24, 1927: Feb. 11, Mar. 17, June 16, 
| July 14, 1928. 








oo that influence the shortening of the crepe thread 


due to twist have been found by Mr. Seem to be the pliabil- 


| ity of the raw silk, weight and style of flyers, speed and tension 


on the thread, temperature and humidity in the spinning room, 
and tension and moisture in the thread when redrawing on to 
the shipping bobbin. Since the method of throwing crepe varies 
greatly in different plants, Mr. Seem believes that in establish- 
ing a standard it might be best to use shortening values deter- 


mined mathematically. 


He has had this work undertaken by a 


prominent mathematician and has combined the results thus 
attained with those obtained by Irving Lewin during seven years 


of mill practice. 


Mr. Lewin’s article discussing his findings ap- 


peared in TEXTILE WORLD, Jan. 14, 1928, page 53. 





are repeated until its limit of 
tractile forces is exhausted. 
Obtaining Pliability 

As the shrinking is greater in the 
boiled-off silk than in the gum, the 
nearer the gum silk approaches the 
pliability of the boiled-off thread, 
when the thread is steamed or soaked 
to set the thread. the more the con- 
tractile forces will be overcome, and 
therefore the better will the thread 
stay “put” or set. 

Pliability of the gum thread is pro- 
duced in soaking the raw silk, before 
winding, by making the gum or seri- 
cin plastic. The amount of the soak- 
ing emulsion absorbed by the silk has 


con- 


an important relation to its plasticity. 
Mineral, olive oil 
has no effect on the sericin, except to 
add lubricate the thread. 
\n emulsion of soap, oil, and alkali 


raw neatsfoot, or 


weight and 


toes, however, make the thread plas- 
tic 


Observations covering many years 


show that from 5 to 6% absorption 
necessary to give the desired 
results. If a crepe thread is worked 


in a damp room, it will kink again 
when the thread is slack. 
this is active enough to cause manu- 
facturing trouble. This is due to 


the moist air making the gum plastic 


Sometimes 


and thus giving the fiber full sway in 


its tendency to untwist and kink. 

The nature of the silk, method of 
setting the thread, pliability of the 
yarn, number of and turns 
per inch, besides the humidity, gov- 
ern the extent of the kinking. 

Humid air, therefore, is not an 
ideal condition for twisting, drawing 
in warp threads, and warping crepe 
yarns. 


threads, 


Copping and quilling, how- 
ever, are best performed in a relative 
humidity of from 70 to 75% at about 
the this 
causes the thread to become plastic 
enough to wind tight on the cops and 
quills and prevents undue slipping of 
the threads on the cops. 


Soaking Method 


same room temperature, as 


The oldest method used to over- 
come the kinking, or to accomplish 
the “setting the twist.’’ consists of 


soaking the take-up shafts, bobbins 
or wooden rolls, upon which the crepe 
has been wound in the twisting oper- 
ations, in an emulsion of soap and oil 
or in clear water. 

The time varies from several hours 
to over night. After removal from 
the bath, the silk is dried in the mill 
After the 
thread is dried, the twist is found set. 
The water or an emulsion of soap and 
water makes the 


permits the 


room or in a drying room. 


and 
which 


oil in softens 


sericin plastic, 
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E PANNING two continents ... in three countries... 
and in eight cities, the Kaumagraph Company main- 
Iz tains offices. In each of these offices is a trained 

‘ executive, schooled to help you with a very peculiar 
but highly specialized kind of service. He is ready to help vou 
on any matter of identification— by placing at your command 

Kaumagraph’s knowledge, accumulated over a period of 25 years. 


You might think that a service of this kind is limited in 
scope... too limited to make any company amount to very 
much. Yet by penetrating vision of a crying need in business 
and sheer merit of the service rendered to fill that need, 
Kaumagraph has carved out an enviable and sizable niche in 
the business world. For instance, in New York Kaumagraph 
has built its own 8-story building. In this factory are scores of 
employees. The demand for Kaumagraph’s services has made 
necessary the opening of one branch office after another 
throughout the United States and abroad. Only recently a new 
office was opened in Chattanooga, Tenn., the better to serve the 
vastly increasing industry of the South. 


For Kaumagraph is the only concern in the world whose 
only concern is the matter of identification. 
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thread to shrink; the longer the time 
soaked, the more it shrinks. 

The limit of contraction of the first 
wetting appears to be reached in an 
overnight soaking. When an emulsion 
is used it adds weight to the outside 
of bobbins; but, as the emulsion is 
strained out by the outside layers of 
thread, very little emulsion enters the 
inside and the thread is irregular in 
the amount of boil-off thrown. 

The objection to this method is the 
time and labor required to do the 
work, and, when the emulsion is used 
several times, the silk is unneces- 
sarily stained with dirt that comes off 
the ends of shafts and crates. When 
clear water is used, it can be changed 
frequently and dirty crepe thread 
avoided. 

The objection to using a drying 
room is that it dries out the thread 
and the return weight is low in mois- 
ture content, causing a loss to the 
seller of that much weight. When 
iron heads are used, the heads rust 
in the bath, and where the rust gets 
on the thread it corrodes and tenders 
it. 

Steaming Method 


The method most generally used 
consists of steaming the bobbins or 
shafts from 15 minutes to one hour 
in a steaming room properly equipped 
to give a uniform distribution of 
steam and having an exhaust outlet 
and drain. When the thread has 
cooled off, after removal from the 
steaming room, the thread is found 
set. There are various modifications 
of this method, one of which consists 
of an iron pan about 8 inches deep, 
built into the bottom of the steaming 
room, which is filled with water and 
heated with a supply of steam. The 
vapor arising from it penetrates the 
thread, causing it to shrink; and, on 
removal to the mill room and cooling 
off there, the thread is found set. 
The benefit of this method is that less 
steam is uséd. 

Another steaming method consists 
of building a steaming room large 
enough to hold from 30 to 40 crates 
of shafts. The floor is. built on a 
level with the mill room or provided 
with an easy run to and from the 
room. 

A thermometer is placed on the 
outside of the door with the bulb ex- 
tending inside. The room tempera- 
ture is maintained at 190° F. The 
shafts are steamed eight minutes, 
starting the time when the room has 
reached the temperature designated. 
After eight minutes steaming, the 
steam is shut off and exhausted 
through a flue to outside air. The 
shafts are then moved to the mill 
room for five minutes’ cooling. This 
process is repeated three times on 
heavy threads, after which the thread 
is found to be set better than by any 
other method known by the writer. 
This method does not change the 
moisture content, and the thread re- 
gains closely the amount which it will 
absorb in the mill room. Iron heads 
must be avoided in this method also. 

The latest method is called the 
vicuum system. This consists of an 
air-tight steaming chamber in which 
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the silk is placed and the steam turned 
on about one minute, more or less, as 
required. The steam is then turned 
off and cold water is sprayed on the 
jacket, causing the steam to condense 
and the air to contract, thus creating 
a vacuum, which sets the thread quite 
thoroughly and more quickly than by 
any other method. 
Style of Bobbins Required 

With the vacuum system, ordinary 
iron heads may be used without any 
trouble from rust corrosion. In 
steaming or soaking an ordinary iron- 
head bobbin, the steam condenses on 
the head and iron oxide or rust forms, 
permeating the water, which, by drip- 
ping on the silk, corrodes, tenders, or 
weakens the thread to such an extent 
that it breaks in 
weaving. 

Galvanized iron heads made with a 
gudgeon of steel and with holes 
drilled into the heads and the heads 
turned down after galvanizing, ex- 
pose a number of bare iron or steel 
spots to the action of the steam, caus- 
ing rust. The rust-laden water oc- 
casionally drips on the thread. Weak 
spots are therefore not avoided by 
using such bobbins, unless the heads 
are drilled and turned before 
galvanizing and the gudgeons 
made of non-corrosive metal. 

Copper- and brass-head bobbins are 
too soft, bend, and become niched 
very readily; besides, while no weak 
threads are made in using them, cop- 
per oxide or verdigris forms, attaches 
itself to the silk, and leaves spots on 
the thread that are not removed in 
boiling off. Spotted goods are thus 
produced. 

Ordinary fiber-head bobbins warp 
in course of time, bind in twister 
take-up fingers, and must be occas- 
ionally replaced. When brass screws 
and gudgeons are used, no weak spots 
are made. 

Solid cast-aluminum bobbins with 
hollow barrels and heads well per- 
forated, are giving good results. The 
price and the fact that thev become 
bent and niched in handling are 
against their general use. When 
properly handled in crates and trays, 
satisfactory results are obtained. 
Rolled-aluminum heads with grooved 
wooden barrels are also made. 


warping and 


down 
are 


Bakelite heads fastened with brass 
screws with perforated heads and 
grooved barrels are giving good re- 


sults. The prices are slightly 
for the aluminum heads. 

Stainless-steel heads with 
o° the same material give 
results. The prices so far 
rather high. 

To get uniform setting of the 
thread, the depth of silk on bobbins 
should not be over % in. A bobbin with 
a head of 2% ins. and a barrel of 2 
ins. the writer finds satisfactory 

The traverse should give an open 
and slightly crossed wind so as to 
permit the steam to enter the thread 
properly. From 6 to 10 wraps across 
the standard second-time bobhin give 
good results. 

Shortening in Twisting 

The author has at various times 
investigated the shortening of crepe 
thread in the twisting operations and 


less than 


eudgeons 
excellent 
are still 





found that the pliability of the raw silk, 
weight and style of flyers, speed and 
tension on thread, temperature and 
humidity in the spinning room, and 
tension and moisture in the thread 
when redrawing on to the shipping 
bobbin, have a decided influence on the 
shortening of the finished thread. He 
has not completed the researches, how- 
ever, in a way that they might be 
used as a standard in cost calculations. 

As the method of throwing crepe 
varies greatly in different plants, it 
appeared that shortening values deter- 
mined mathematically might be the 
most acceptable standard, provided 
they agreed closely with that found by 
practical test on crepe thread properly 
thrown. With this object in view I 
submitted the problem to Prof. An- 
drews, a mathematician of recognized 


ability, together with a copy of 
“Serivalar,” in which Rosenweig 


treats the problem theoretically, and 
the article. in the January 14, 1928, 
TexTILE Wortp on crepe-thread yard- 
age and take-up by Irving Lewin. In 
that article, Mr. Lewin gives a table 
of shortening values arrived at in mill 
practice, covering a period of seven 


years. Prof. Andrews presents his 
treatise on the subject as follows: 
Calculating Shortening 
He bases the raw size on 14.17 


denier, which was used by Mr. Lewin, 
and confines his calculations to the 
thread and twists given by Mr. Lewin. 
Prof. Andrews says that it is a well- 
known principle of mechanics that if 
a symmetrical, isotropic, elastic rod is 
hent. the length of the axis through the 
center of the cross section remains 
constant, and the part nearer the 
center of curvature (O in Fig. 2) is 
compressed while the part further 
away is elongated. 


In Fig. 2, - remains constant. L, 
Lie 


as stretched from the value of L to 
R, 
the value of — L. L,. has been com- 
R 
ie 
pressed from L to—L. 
R 


It may be shown that this is true for 
all possible ways of bending; and that, 
if the rod takes the form of a screw 
line (or cork-screws) O will be a 
point on the axis of the screw line. 
The important thing for our purpose 
is the fact that half of the area of 
cross section lies on the side of com- 
pression and half on the side of elong- 
ation, 

If two or more rods are twisted to- 
gether, the common axis will be 


tangent to the rods, or will lie at the 
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center of cross section of the group of 
strands. Half of the cross sectional 
area of the group will lie on the side 
of compression (the inner half) and 
the other half will lie on the side of 
elongation (the outer half). If the 
strands are not treated in a way to 
destroy the balance, by too much 
tension, and if the cross section area 
of the group could be ascertained (in- 
cluding any open spaces such as would 
ordinarily be found when steel wires 
are twisted) the amount of shortening 
of the combined group could be as- 
certained with ease and with a fair 
degree of accuracy by considering that 
the distance from the axis to the 
strand ( L in Fig. 2) that remains 
constant in length is the radius of the 
circle of half the area of the combined 
group, open spaces and all. 

If, in a material like silk, it so 
happens that the percentage of open 
spaces is no greater for a thread of 
several strands than for a_ single 
fiber, we may base our calculations on 
a circle having half the area of the 
several strands (we are assuming that 
the compression resulting from twist- 
ing would cause the strands to fit close 


enough together to compensate for 
any open spaces). The calculations 


are based on the assumption that the 
diameter of the thread is the same as 
the diameter of a circle made up by 
adding the areas of the cross section 
of all the fibers or strands. 

The diameter used in the calcula- 
tions is the diameter of a circle hav- 
ing half the area of the combined 
areas of all the threads. The letter d 
represents the diameter of a single 
thread; N, the number of threads; and 
D, the diameter used. 

The area of a 
nd /4. 


The area of half the cross section 


single thread is 


of the whole thread is Nx d’/8. 
Then x D*/4 = Nr d’/8 or D? = 


N d’/2; therefore D = dV/N/2.__ 

It is thus observed that, when two 
threads are used, the diameter used is 
the same as that cf one thread, or D 
= d. If four are used, we have D 
= dvV/4/2 = dV2 _ ,, ete. Since 
turns per inch are used, we will ex- 
press the diameter D in terms of 
micro inches (1 micro inch = 
1/10,000 inch). 

The formula used to find the length 
of the strand that is neither stretched 


nor compressed is L = \/P? + (xD)’, 
where P is the length of one turn 
of twisted thread and PD is the 
diameter of the cylindrical shell of 
threads that are neither stretchel nor 
compressed. In ‘‘Serivalar,” page 60, 
Rosenzweig gives 21.7 micro inches 
for size 14; for size 15, 22.5 inches; 
and for size 14.17 (the average used 
by Mr. Lewin), 21.7 + 17/100. 


22.5 
21.7 = 8, 21.7 + (17/100) (.8) 
21.84 micro inches. 68 turns per 
inch gives 10,000/68 = 147.1 micro 
D for one turn. 


inches = 


In two threads we get L = \/147.1° 








+ 6850 = /21639 + 4694 = 
\/ 26333 = 162.2. This is L by D; 
i. e., length found by using diameter 
and length of twisted threads. J is 
the length of one turn of average 
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TABLE U 
; Percentage Percentage 
Thread Turns Av. D Cc P Lby D © shortening, shortening, 
—e Andrews Lewin 

2 65 70 68 21.84 68.51 147.1 9.3 S 
2 10 75 73 ; 1 137.0 10.5 8.65 
3 60 65 63 26.75 84.04 158.7 11.6 11.58 
3 65.70 68 . P 147.1 13.1 11.56 
3 70 75 73 137.0 14.7 12.05 
4 60 65 63 30.87 96.98 158.7 14.6 13.18 
4 65,70 68 _ : 147.1 16.5 13.83 
4 70/75 73 = 137.0 18.3 14.48 
5 55, 60 58 34.48 108.30 72.4 15.3 13.35 
5 60,65 63 6 P 158.7 17.3 14.15 
5 65 70 68 = 147.1 19.4 14.96 
6 5055 53 37.80 118.76 188.6 | 15.38 16.42 
6 55 60 58 me z 72.4 17.67 17.40 
6 60 65 63 158.7 20.14 18.36 
6 65 70 68 i iz 147.1 22.19 19.34 
& 50 55 53 43.63 137 .0 188.6 19.1 17.07 
8 55 60 58 ¥ - 172.4 an.d 18.34 
10 45 50 48 48.83 153.4 208.3 19.4 19.01 
10 50 55 53 48.83 153.4 188.6 22.4 20.63 
12 40 45 43 53.48 168.0 232.6 19.2 20.31 
2 $5 50 48 r 168.0 208 .3 22.1 22.25 
12 50. 55 53 168.0 188.6 25.3 24.20 

D = diameter of circle of half area 

C = circumference of circle of half area = 7 D. 

P =length of one turn of twisted thread (i. e., the twisted thread as a whole) 

L by D = length of average strand found by using D and P (i. e., L = Vp Tl) 


Percentage of shortening found by [(L 


yarn. P is 
thread. 
162.2 


the length of twisted 
The shortening is L—P 
147.1 = 15.1, and the per- 
centage of shortening = (15.1 x 100) 


162.2 9.3%. 


The theoretical shortening of the 
various threads in twisting according 
to the number of turns per inch given 
in Table U is determined by finding 
L by using P and D in the formula, 
D always being the diameter 
circle of half the combined areas of 
the cross section of the threads, P the 
length of one turn of twisted thread, 
and L the length oft the 
strand, which is longer than P. 


of a 


average 


As these calculations show a close 
with Mr. results, 
on a number of items, I submitted the 


agreement Lewin’s 


treatise to Mr. Lewin for review, and 
his reply to Prof. Andrews for study. 


Both men carefully checked over 


their work and gave their kind per-° 


mission to publish the results. 


Mr. Lewin states that he is “en- 
tirely in accord with the statement 
made in the opening paragraph of this 
article as to the conditions that in- 


Huence the take-up on crepe thread.” 
Prof. that “it is im- 
possible to make a method of calcula- 
tions 


Andrews says 


correct, the 
theory is based on too many assump- 


that is 100% as 


tions”; but he finds that “the results 
TABLE \ 
Per- Per- Com- 
centage centage posite 
Thread Turns shorten- shorten- shorten- 
ing, ing, ing 
Andrews Lewin table 
2 65 70 93 s 9 
2 70°75 10.5 8 65 10 
3 60 65 11 6 11.08 11 
3 65 70 13.1 11 56 12 
3 7075 14.7 12.05 13 
4 60 65 146 13.18 14 
4 65 7 16.5 13.83 15 
4 70 75 18 3 14 48 16 
5 55 60 15 3 13.35 15 
5 60 65 17.3 14.15 16 
5 65 70 19.4 14.96 17 
6 50 55 15 38 16 42 16 
6 55 60 17 67 17 40 17 
f 60 65 20 14 18 36 18 
6 65 70 22.19 19 34 19 
S 50 55 19.1 17.07 18 
8 55 60 21.7 18 34 20 
10 45 50 19.4 19 O1 19 
i 55 60 22.4 20 63 21 
12 40 45 19.2 20 31 20 
12 45 50 22.1 22 25 22 
12 0 55 25.3 24.20 24 


-P)+L] x 100 


are perfectly consistent for the condi- 
tions under which the method is sup- 
posed to work, and for the assumption 
taken.” 

It is very evident that, on account 
of the various conditions influencing 
the shortening of the crepe thread in 
twisting, it is impossible to compile a 
set of tables that would be 100% cor- 
rect for all crepe thrown in the States; 
while a table compiled of whole num- 
bers from the results given by the two 
parties named would answer all practi 
Table \ 

further 


cal purposes. so compiled is 


submitted for consideration 


and study. 
The author was invited to present 
his studies on the shortening of crepe 
the Stand 
ardization of Cost Calculation, Divis- 


ion D, Broad Silk. and they have au 


thread to Committees on 


thorized through their field secretary, 


Mr. Edward Bersfield, the following 
statement: 

“It must be realized that Professor 
Andrew's figures are based purely on 
theory and he assumes that all threads 


and twist will be run under exactly the 
same tension. Of course, from a practi- 
cal standpoint this is impossible, as the 
higher under 
actual operation and practice be run by 


the throwster under a much heavier ten- 


twists and counts must 


sion to avoid corkscrew and kinking, and 
this the 
variation and 


for 
theoretical 


accounts to a great degree 


between the 


practical results.” 
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Handling Skein and Tying Rayon 





Inside and Outside of Skeins— 
In Tying, Cut Yarn, Do Not Pull 


following suggestions which 


T HE 


were printed in a catalog recently 
Ine., 


Philadelphia, Pa., appeared so worth 


issued by the Oswald Lever Co., 


while that. we are reprinting tnem 
herewith.—Editor. 
Ask any seasoned executive if he 


ing away from you; if both inside 
and outside are tight and flat you 
have it right side out or (here mark 
this point, the crux of the whole 
situation) just the way it left the 
reeling machine. Ili, however, the 


inside is loose and pily and the out- 





Both Inside and Outside Are Tight and Flat 


realizes the enormous part the laying 
of skeins plays in winding. Nine out 
of ten will answer in the affirmative, 
and yet probably not one in ten knows 
the proper way. Worse yet, opserve 
his operators, and it is doubtful if the 
percentage of really trained operators 


tight, 
side out. 


side reverse it by turning in 
is to find 
finished 


The next object the end 
This is 
the first end to take off for winding 


where the reeling 


and will be laid on the outside of the 


skein. 


Determine the inside and out 


THE WRONG WAY 





Outside Is Tight While Inside Is Loose 


equals that of 
perhaps, but so. 


Odd, 
Like a jail, there 1s 
an inside and outside to a skein and 
just as Take a 


the emplovers. 


easily recognized. 


skein, spread it out widthway until 
flat, next hold it tight lengthway 
across both hands, your fingers point 


side of a skein in the aforementioned 
manner and lay on the swift accord- 


ingly (fairly taut). Spread out 
evenly widthway as the switt will 
allow, this is important 

Don’t break the tie bands; always 


(Continued on page 8&5) 





Twist Removed and Fibers Weakened 
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PLANNING years and years ahead, our laboratories have developed and perfected 
Dulesco, a new Crown Brand yarn that is extremely important to the expansion 
and success of the rayon industry in America. It will extend the art of rayon 
knitting and weaving to an unprecedented degree. It will permit the develop- 
ment of new textures and new textiles. It will increase the style appeal and the 
general satisfaction of all rayon merchandise, knit or woven. 

In 1928 there will be on the market frocks and fabrics, underwear and hosiery 
possible be- 





—favored for smartness, colors, suppleness, astonishing service 
cause they are made of Dulesco Rayon. Naturally you ask what are the superior 
qualities of this yarn. 


l. Subdued lustre. Either knitted or unaffected by repeated washings. A soft 
woven, Dulesco has a subdued lustre that lustre that maintains a permanent degree 
makes it softer and richer in appearance _ of aristocratic quality. 
than anything ever known to the rayon 3. Amazing adaptability. This yarn, be- 
industry. The delustred effect is inherent — ing much softer than the same size filament 
in the yarn. It is therefore unnecessary to of ordinary rayon, is particularly adapted 
delustre it after manufacture into cloth, — ¢o the needs of the hosiery trade. It is also 
thus saving a costly step in the process of — jdeal for the manufacture of underwear and 
finishing. woven goods in all classes where a subdued 

2. Permanent finish. A finish that is — lustre is desirable. 


For the protection of all factors in the industry our yarns are branded 
Crown. Direct inquiries to The Viscose Company, 171 Madison Ave., New 
York City. World’s largest producer of rayon yarn. 








= possibilities 
in the VAYOIV 
field 
NOW READY FOR 
SHIPMENT Dulesco 
(rown Brand Rayon 
A NEW AND SOFTER 
. RAYON YARN WITH 
AN INHERENT DULL 
NATURAL LUSTRE 
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Chemist Advises Cotton Manufacturers to Adopt Methods 
Successful in the Chemical Industry 


Chemistry Has Already Established New 
Industries by Manipulating Cellulose Itself 


ENTLEMEN: It affords me 

great pleasure to have the 

opportunity in this very pleas- 

ant city of Greensboro to 
address representatives of your very 
great industry, a basic industry. One 
has but to glance at the statement made 
in the general announcement of this 
meeting to be reminded of the fact that 
the production of your industry is 
measured in billions, be it of yards or 
of dollars. 

To the chemist with his curious turn 
of mind it occurs that your raw 
material, ignoring minor differences, 
is uniform physically and chemically 
and that the treatments to which you 
subject it are very largely mechanical 
even though they may be based upon 
the use of chemicals. 


Chemical Viewpoint 

To you cotton is a fiber first, last, 
and always. It is not to me because 
[ represent an industry of a funda- 
mentally different type, a major indus- 
try with an output exceeding 2-34 bil- 
lion dollars in value. This industry 
is fundamenally different because its 
chief object is to alter whatever it 
handles chemically as well as physic- 
ally. Moreover, we number our 
essential materials, that the raw 
materials of each process, by the thou- 
sands. 

Our industry is very young. Most 
of its growth has taken place during 
the past twenty-five years and we are 
still making changes every year just 
as fundamental to us as the invention 
of the mechanical loom to you. It is 
bred into our fiber to expect new needs 
and we hunt for them all day and 
every day year in and year out. Our 
very stability is of a flowing kind so 
that any part of the industry in five 


is 


*Director of Technical Laboratory of Dyestuffs 
Department, E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del Paper prepared for June meet- 
ing of North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 





By Dr. R. E. Rose* 
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Technical Laboratory of du Pont at Deepwater Point, N. J., on the Delaware River 
Opposite Wilmington 


years may alter so fundamentally as 
to be nearly unrecognizable. 

Because of this characteristic point 
of view common to all parts of the 
chemical industry, it would seem that 
advantage might come of considering 
some very few of the advances made 
in the field of chemistry as applied to 
industry. At this meeting, the central 
program of which an effort to 
develop new uses, I am afraid that we 
chemists cannot point the way to you 
much as we should like to do so. Your 
conditions are not ours, but even so 
our point of view may help you and it 
differs much from yours that | 
propose using certain illustrations to 
emphasize this difference. 

Chemistry of Cotton Fiber 

To you cellulose is cotton; in all 
that you do with it you think of the 
fiber as a fixed unit. Perhaps the 
most that you do to it is to alter it 
by mercerization. 

To us cotton 
cellulose. 
other name for cotton. Cellulose is 
an alcohol insoluble in water and pos- 
sessing a very considerable complex- 


is 


so 


is but one form of 


larn-Winding and Sample Card Room, Technical Laboratory, Deepwater Point, 
du Pont Dye W orks 


Cellulose is not simply an- 


ity. Still, because of its reaction, we 
know that it is essentially similar to 
grain alcohol. 
Gun Cotton 

Alcohols can be changed by treat- 
ment with acid, thus acetic acid and 
amylalcohol in the presence of oil of 
vitriol form a 
all of 
used as a solvent 


which is 
because it 
for nitro cellulose 
and happens to smell like bananas. 
If you treat cellulose in the same way 
you get no result at all but if you 
treat cellulose with nitric acid in the 
presence of sulphuric acid, the cotton 
becomes exceedingly harsh and tre- 
mendously inflammable. It has been 
changed chemically into nitro cellu- 
lose, which is gun cotton. 

Now I do not need to emphasize the 
importance of gun cotton as an indus- 
trial product. Even in peace times it 
is used in very large quantities, and in 
war times the country that can make 
the most nitro cellulose is likely, other 
things equal, to be victorious. There 
you have a new use for cellulose aris- 
ing from the fact that the chemist did 
not think of it cotton but 


substance 
known 


to you is 


as as an 


alcohol. Nitro cellulose is soluble in 
liquids that do not dissolve cotton at 


all, organic solvents, and from these 


solutions it separates as a jelly. This 
jelly allows of making faster or 
slower burning powders and very 


greatly extends the use of nitro cellu 
lose, but we can make the plasticity 
of nitro cellulose in quite a different 
way. 

Celluloid 

If we do not carry the treatment 
with acid quite too far, the product is 
not quite so inflammable and then by 
incorporating the resultant product 
with camphor we obtain celluloid and 
from celluloid several industries take 
their start. As a plastic it lends itself 
to the fashioning of all fancy articles, 
such as toilet sets. Since it is soft 
enough to roll and can be pressed into 
sheets which are transparent, it is the 
basic material of the moving picture 
business. 

Since it can be mixed with vegetable 
oils instead of camphor and_ then 
rolled in flexible sheets which adhere 
to cotton, it is used for making artifi- 
cial leather. 

So you see we have quite a group 
of industries and their importance is 
evident from the following figures: 

There were produced in the U. S. 
40,000,000 yds. of pyroxylin leather 
in 1927. Imports of pyroxylin prod- 
ucts in 1926 amounted to 2,864,000 
lbs., while the exports totaled 3,818,- 
000 Ibs. 

Chemist Produces Rayon 

In 1884 a chemist studying the solu- 
tion of nitro cellulose which gave very 
viscose liquids, decided to investigate 
why he could not precipitate the fiber 
by spinning, not as cotton is spun, but 
as the caterpillar spins the silk. In this 
way he actually did produce a fiber, but 
of course when the solvent had been 
removed the fiber was nearly as in- 


(Continued on page 


115) 





Steaming Printed Cotton Goods 
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HARDY, strong rayon, yet very soft 
in texture —Industrial Premier—a 


yarn that is enabling underwear 


manufacturers to make garments which ° 


stand up under hard use and ordinary 
commercial laundrying. 


A rayon that manufacturers find most 
satisfactory in giving those essential 
qualities—appearance, comfort and dura- 
bility—to underwear for men. 


Industrial Premier—have you tried it? 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION 
General Offices and Plant: Cleveland, Ohio 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL TEXTILE CENTERS 
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Humidity Controller 


self-Registering Automatic Type 
Controls Within 144% 

\ new. self-registering automatic 
humidity controller has been placed on 
he market by the R. I. Humidifier & 
Ventilating Co., 99 Chauncy St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. This controller shows di- 
rectly without calibrations, tables, or 
charts the real humidity existing in the 
room where it is installed. 

The controller embodies a standard 
hygrograph with electric contact and 
special patented controlling mechan- 
ism. It is operated directly by the 
room lighting current without the use 
ot batteries or transformers, and has 
heen so designed and simplified that 
no nozzles, bellows, inlets, outlets, or 
accessory hygrometers are necessary 
for its operation. 

A change in the humidity causes a 
change in the position and length of 
the hygroscopic element, which in turn 
raises or lowers the register , pointer 
on the dial, the pointer rising with an 





Automatic 


Self-Registering 
Controller 


Humidity 


increase of humidity and descending 

th a decrease of humidity. 

Connected to the register pointer 
shaft is a contact arm moving in the 
opposite direction and dipping in and 
The 
controller is adjusted so that when the 
register pointer reaches the desired 
humidity the contact arm touches the 
mercury and a valve is closed which 
shuts off the humidifying system. <A 
drop of 1% in the room humidity re- 
verses the action and the humidifying 
system is again placed in operation. 

When installed with the humidify- 
ing system it is claimed that this con- 
troller will maintain a constant per- 
centage of relative humidity, a vari- 
ance of 1144 being allowed for mak- 
ing and breaking the circuit. 


out of cups containing mercury. 


Metal Pyramid Truck 


Holds 25 Quill Boards Securely 
on Each Side 
\ metal pyramid truck has been 
ently placed on the market by the 
ink Davis Mfg. Co., 424 Main St., 
vtucket, R. I. It is designed to 
| 25 quill boards on each side, 
\ ich can be easily put on or removed. 





Metal Pyramid Truck for Transporting 


Quill Boards 


The boards cannot sway as they are 
held in place by the angle iron. The 
Pyramid truck takes up less space than 
the truck with sliding shelves and is 
easily moved around. 
39” long, and 64” high. 
The truck is strong and rigid, and is 


It is 24” wide, 


, 
I 


made with a 2” x '\%” angle iron base, 


two 6” stationary casters, four 5” 
swivel casters attached, and 1” x 1/16” 
angle iron uprights. he cross pieces 
are made of 2” x 4” flat stock with 


hooks welded in to hang the boards on 
The truck is well braced and welded, 
and has handles riveted on to facilitate 
moving. 


Across-the-Line Reversing 


Triple-Pole, Barrier-Type Switch 
for A. C. Motors 

The General Electric Co 

a new 

for 


announces 
suitable 
small alternating-cur- 
rent motors in cases where the motor 


motor control switch 


reversing 


It con- 
sists of two triple-pole, barrier-type, 


can be thrown across the line. 
magnetically operated contactors, me- 
chanically and electrically interlocked, 
and two hand-reset temperature over 
load relays mounted on a molded base 
and enclosed in a drawn-shell enclos- 
ing case. 

The 


silver contacts, operated by a 


with 
high- 
speed solenoid, give the switch a very 
high interrupting capacity with mini- 
mum arcing. 


double-break contactors 


The new type silver con- 
tacts eliminate the need for the shunt 
straps and, oxide is a 
conductor, minimize contact resistance. 


since silver 


The two temperature overload relays 
protect the motor from overheating be- 
cause of mechanical overload or 
single-phase operation. 


the 


These relays 
but 
lo 


adapt this switch for use with a motor 


are a fixed part of switch, 


have interchangeable heaters. 
of a different rating but the same volt 


age, is is merely necessary to select 


heaters corresponding to the motor 
current. 

The enclosing case, finished in black 
rounded 


edges and corners which give it a neat 


water-japan varnish, has 


appearance. The cover is held in 
place by two pins at the top, and by 
a screw at the bottom \dditional 


clips can be supplied to permit the 
use of a padlock 

The new switch is expected to find 
a wide application on general purpose 
motors when either infrequent or fre- 
quent reversing is required. Many ap 


plications, such as  motor-operated 
and 


chine tools, require a reversing switch, 


doors and windows, valves, 


ma- 
a push-button, and either a geared-type 
The 
and appearance of the new switch are 


or track-type limit switch. size 
such that it can be readily mounted on 
any machine for use with any of these 
CR-7009- 


applications. Designation 


3-12 has been assigned to the switch. 





New 


Magnetic Switch for Reversing Small A. C. Motors Where the Motor Can Be 


Thrown Across the Line 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 


CHOPPING machine, Cotton 1,678,542 
W. W. Watkins, Moulton, Ala 

Cotton boll breaker and cleaner. 1,678 
210. F. B. Cumpston, Blooming Grove 
Texas. 

Dryinc machine. 1,678,383. J. A. Firsch 
ing, Utica, N. Y. 

DYEING mixed textile goods. 1,678,611 
H. Fichwede, Soden, and E. Fischer 


Hochst, Germany Assigned to Gras 
selli Dyestuff Corp., New York 
DyrING with vat and azo dyestuffs. 1 
678,580. W. Winterhalder, 
Germany. Assigned to Grasselli 
stuff Corp., New York 
KNITTING machine, 


Frankfort 
I Ive 


circular 1,678,385 


g |. W. Grothey, Laconia, N. H \s 
signed to Scott & Williams, Inc., New 
York 

KNITTING machine stop motions, Triy 
mechanism for. 1,678,557, A. Craw 
ford, New Brunswick, N. J \ssigned 


to Crawford Mfg. Co., New Bruns 
wick, N. J. 

KNITTING machines, Drop-stitch mech 
anism for. 1,678,386. I. W. Grothey,. 
Laconia, N. H. Assigned to Scott «& 


Williams, Inc., New York. 
Loom. 1,678,099. E. F. Baldwin, Gard 
Mass Assigned to 
Fibre Corp., Gardner, Mass 


ner, \mericat 


Loom for weaving 1,678,434 | 
and T. Hindle, Haslingden, England 

Looms, Automatic stop mechanism for 
1,677,899. J. Lucas, Savannah, Ga 
\ssigned to  Lucas-Lamborn — Lo 
Corp., New York. 

Looms, Picker-stick controlling means 


for. 1,678,268. J. Northrop, Hopedale, 
Mass \ssigned to Draper Corp., 
Hopedale, Mass. 
Looms, Shuttle-thread tension for re 
plenishing 1,678,610. W \. Teb 
\nthony, R. I. Assigned to Draper 


Corp., Hopedale, Mass 
\rrangement 


producing on 


for directly re 
fabric the required. —1.- 


PATTERN, 


678,325. FE. A. Butin and L. Girard, 
Lyon, France. 
PATTERN reversing mechanism 1,678, 
121. R. Leveillee, Esmond, R. I 
RAYON manufacture. 1,678,354. G. A 


Richter, Berlin, N. H 

Brown Co., Berlin, N. H. 

machine, Fabric 1,678,572 
J. Monforts, Munich, Germany 

SPINNING frame. 1,678,039. J. P 
Elmira Heights, N. Y 


SPINNING machine for spinning artificial 


Assigned te 


S HEARING 


( maTeV, 


silk. 1,677,940. A. Wagner, Gross- 
Zschachwitz, Germany. Assigned to 
Firm Fr. Kuttner, Pirna, Saxony 
Spoot. 1,677,951. H. Brucker, Newark, 
N. J. Assigned to American Aluminum 


Ware Co., 


STRAND-severing 


New Jersey. 


mechanism 1,678, 100 


E. P. Baldwin, Gardner, Mass \s- 
signed to American Fibre  Corp., 
Gardner, Mass. 

TESTING machine. 1,678,369 I \ 
Valentine, Apponaug, and D. C. Scott 
Providence, R. I. Assigned to Henry 


L. Scott Co., Providence, R. | 

Warp stop motion. 1,678,253-5. H. E 
Khoury, New Bedford, Mass. 

WINDING machine 1,678,326. J \ 
Cameron, Brooklyn, N. Y Assigned 
to Cameron Machine Co., Brooklyn, 


Peon 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 





Service on Mill Problems and Correspondence With Readers 


stains in Worsted Yarns 

‘chnical Editor: 

We are sending you part of a skein of 

sted yarn. You will notice that it is 
stained in certain portions. This sample 
was removed immediately after scouring 
irom a monel metal-lined dyeing ma- 

une. The mill has been having con- 

siderable difficulty of this kind and we 

should like to have your opinion as to 
probable cause. 

For your information the yarn is first 
scoured in the monel machine, using 2% 
soap and 1% soda ash. The yarn is 
rinsed twice, after which it is dyed using 


about 5% acetic acid and 10 to 20% 
glaubersalt. Usually the yarn is dyed 
in the light shades, such as bu&, 


platinum, ete. 


The difficulty has been 
ascribed — by 


certain investigators to 
water. We find on analysis that the 
water is as follows: total alkalinity as 
calcium carbonate, 34.20 parts per mil- 
lion; total hardness as calcium carbonate, 
22.50 parts per million; total iron as Fe, 
0.12 parts per million. We would add 
that it is our understanding that difficulty 
ot this kind was encountered before the 
monel-metal machine was installed and 
it was thought to be wood stains. How- 
ever, the trouble has persisted. We may 
also say that similar work is being done 
elsewhere in monel metal-lined dyeing 
machines of the same make without any 
difficulties whatever. Your kind coopera- 
tion in this matter will be very much 
appreciated. The stained portion of the 
skein was located on that part which 
was next to the false bottom, near the 
sides. (6542) 

\fter an examination of the yarn 
we would say that it has not been prop- 
erly scoured. A light scouring with 
neutral soap and a little ammonia re- 
moved the stains from certain por- 
tions. The total alkalinity and hard- 
ness are about medium and might tend 
to give trouble with uneven dyeing. 
lt is always safer and better to use 
soft water. It appears to us that not 
enough care is being exercised in the 
scouring. Monel metal should not 
cause any stains. 

lhe yarn has a greasy smell where 
the stains are located, showing that the 


soap has not done its work. We 
would suggest increasing soap to 4% 


nad 


using about 2% of sal soda in- 
stead of soda ash. A good lather is 
hecessary to remove all foreign mat- 
ters of an oily nature. The tempera- 
should I10 to 120° F., no 
er. Run at this temperature for 
30 to 45 mins. After scouring run off 
the soap and rinse thoroughly. This 

thod may be modified until you get 
od scouring formula. It is good 
tice to have a little excess soap 
er than not enough. 


be 


ture 


We believe 
the 
the 


a little attention in 
cleaner 
disappear. 

x *% * 


extra 


ring, and a yarn, 


thle will 


\ ariations in Texture of Sweater 


Cloth 
nical Editor 
are sending you today two pieces 
veater cloth, and call your attention 
streaks running across the goods. 
xamining the pink sample you will 
streak running the 





across 


goods about one inch in width. On one 
side please note that two ends are ex- 
posed, which looks to us like a stopping 
and starting point. One of the ends 
contains six threads and the other five 
threads. On the other side of the cloth, 
where we made a cut for examination, 
it is possible to find both five and six 
threads. We wish you would give us 
your opinion as ‘o whether this light 
streak is caused by errors in manufac- 
turing or whether the yarn has 
thing to do with it. 

We did not cut into the tan sample 
but presume these same conditions ap- 
ply, since on one side we find two ends 
tied out, and one end apparently con- 
tains more threads than the other. If, 
however, you wish to cut the sample for 
examination purposes, it may 


some- 


be done. 

(6540) 

Considerable study of these rib silk 
fabrics does not show the differences 
that the appearance of 
indicate. Both fabrics are made on 
a double-lock machine (having two 
yarns fed at different points) knitting 
a full cardigan stitch. The pink sam- 
ple seems to have a five-thread strand 
at one feed and a six-thread strand at 
the other feed. Both the normal sec- 
tion and the band seem to be this way. 
Analysis of this sample shows the fol- 
lowing conditions : 


each would 


YARNS IN PINK SAMPLE 


Se { 60 21.4 228 o 
Normal...) 48 18.1 241 6 
. § 33 11.9 230 5 
Band... i sg 0% USS 6 


Note that the five-and six-thread are 
about the same size in the normal sec- 
tion, but not in the band. This shows 
that the two strands vary considerably 
and that the band is heavier than the 
normal part of the fabric. 

The bands in the tan sample are 
not as broad as in the pink sample, 
but an attempt was made to ravel some 
of the yarn to get a test. The follow- 
ing were the results: 


YARNS IN TAN SAMPLE 


Part Yards..Grains Size Thread 
Band..... (16.0 6.6 2638 6 

( 24.0 10.5 279 6 
Normal... § 97.9 41.5 27 6 

t 60.0 25.6 272 6 


These figures show that in the band 
the silk averaged about the same total 
as the normal but that the yarns are 
of different sizes. It may be that the 
band had part of the silk even heavier 
than the size indicates, as the twenty 
four yards may be partly very heavy 
and partly normal. 

From the appearance of the fabric, 
it seems most likely that this trouble 
is caused ty uneven silk yarns and 


these tests show that the yarns actually 
vary. Some variations in texture are 
due to varying yarn tensions, but these 
samples do not have the appearance of 
variations caused in this way. 

* * * 


Speed of Silk Looms 


Technical Editor: 

At what speed can a loom be run, 
making crepes, taffetas and _ linings? 
\What is a reasonable expectancy of 
production? How much, if any, does 


crepe shrink in length after it is dyed? 
Can a loom making crepe also be used 
for taffeta and linings? (6538 ) 

The range of speed, according to 
the type of loom and construction of 
cloth, should be from 132 to 1§2 picks 
per minute, but we would not suggest 
going over 136 to 140 picks on yarn- 
dved taffeta and linings, unless the 
organzine is of exceptional quality. 
Speed does not mean increased pro- 
duction unless the equipment and ma- 
terial are of the best. 

Ordinary crepe de chine (pure dve) 
should shrink from 2 to 6% according 
to the density of the cloth and the type 
of finish. As a rule the shrinkage wil! 
be from 4 to 8% 
weighted. 


if the goods are 


\ loom making crepe is most as- 
suredly suitable for weaving other 
types of cloth, though experience 
shows that a loom will turn out better 
merchandise if kept steadily on one 
quality. 

x * * 


Mixing Sinkers 
Technical Editor: 

Taking a given circular machine, which 
is fitted up and adjusted apparently in 
first class condition for a given size of 
rayon or worsted yarn, what would be 
the result or effect after two styles of 
sinkers were used in this machine? We 
are enclosing the sinkers in question. 
Our knitter, for some reason, 

mixing the sinkers in some 
The writer is of the opinion that this 


insists 
on 


cases 


TEXTILE WORLD, 
334 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

We have yours of the 21st, rela- 
tive to the ; 
and wish to thank you for the in- 
formation contained therein. We 
assure you this is greatly appre- 
ciated by us and if we may recip- 
rocate at any time, we will be only 
too glad to do so. 


Yours very truly, 


SHAUGHNESSY KNITTING CO. 





In this department, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, 


questions pertaining to 
WORLD. 


damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


textile matters 


be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line 


received from any 
Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 


to TEXTILE 
In the case of 
In this way answers can be given which will 
Inquiries 


regular subscriber 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods of management, the markets, 


etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. 


All 


inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but 


as an evidence of good faith. 
will not be disclosed. 


The identity of those seeking information on technical subjects 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga- 
tion, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before 


any expense is incurred. 


Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will : 
name unless the letter itself contains a request that the name be withheld. 


be signed by the correspondent’s 


For prompt service, technical inquiries should be sent directly to the Technical Editor, 
TEXTILE WORLD, 65 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


results in poor knitting, or the wales 
being uneven where the under cut sinker 
is put in. In this instance the machine 
was taken apart to be cleaned and read 


justed and the writer finds about 60 
sinkers with the under cut blade mixed 
with the regular sinker that was in the 


machine. (0537) 

It is very poor practice to mix the 
sinkers. We would suggest that you 
make a piece of white cotton fabric 
and look through a single thickness 
ot same toward a well lighted win- 
dow. A medium weight cloth should 
show the vertical stripes. 

i a 


Opening Dyed Stock 
Technical Editor: 

Referring to Question and Answer 
No. 6524, in the July 21 issue of 
TexTILE WorLD, as to the advisability 
of using Kirschner or carding beaters 
in the opening of dyed cotton, | be- 
lieve that you hit it about right when 
you said “opinions vary considerably 
on this subject.” I have heard many 
comments for and against the carding 
beater by men who know and 
successful in their different mills. 

| wish to call your attention to the 
speed that you ( 1800 
r.p.m.). This seems to me to be some- 


are 


recommend 


what fast, because if you run a three- 
blade beater at that speed, the beats 
per inch that the cotton passing 
through would receive would be ex- 
cessive. Besides, | have never known 
anyone to run even a two-blade beater 
faster than 1400 or 1500 r.p.m. 

Our dyed cotton is opened and 
cleaned before being dyed and is then 
baled for ageing and conditioning. We 
were using the plain two-blade beater 


at a speed of 1400 r.p.m. on both 
breaker and finisher lappers, and 
found that the resultant laps were 


lumpy and irregular both in evenness 
and weight. We decided to try the 
Kirschner beater and put them in on 


the last two beater sections. We 
bought the regular 18-in. three-blade 
carding beater, equipped with ball 


bearings, and speeded them to make 
approximately 1,000 r.p.m 


sults 


We got re- 
and even 
better results than we had expected. 


almost immediately 
The laps were regular and even. They 
did not split or fall to pieces. The 
carding showed marked improvement, 
and the spinning began to run better 
than just good. 

My conclusions from the results that 
that 
the 
better laps and consequently 


we obtained 
could have 
that 1s, 
hetter 
lled more opening and picking ma 
chinery, but not able to get 
more machinery it was necessary to 


were possibly we 


gotten same results, 


running work, if we had in 


sta 


being 


get more efficient beaters in place of 
those we had. This we did by putting 
in the and I be- 
lieve we have attained our object. 

Wa. C. RYCKMAN. 


Kirschner beaters, 
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This Quality Service 
DEVELOPS TEXTILE 
POSSIBILITIES 


The foundation of quality textiles—and consumer 
acceptance—originates in your plant. 













To whom will be entrusted the next, and essential, 
steps? Only the organization whose every operation 
bears the scientific imprint—whose responsibility is 
unquestioned—can properly qualify. 


When fabrics are ready for Dyeing, 
Weighting, Finishing and Printing, Na- 
a Cc Cc oC Cc 
tional should receive foremost con- 
sideration. 






Ability to pick up quality where tex- 
tile manufacturing has placed it and 
carry on to new achievement is a 
proven attribute of National service. 


The Scope of 


National Service 


Piece Dyeing 

Weighting 

Finishing 

Roller and Block 
Printing 


e And of course, 


the range of Na- 






tional service is ef- 
ficiently complete. 


Moire 

Hosiery 

Rayon and Celanese 
Ribbons 

Skein Silk 





Knitted Fabrics 
Mixed Goods 





NATIONAL SILK DYEING COMPANY 


5 COLT STREET, PATERSON, N. J. 


New York Salesroom: 102 Madison Avenue. Works: Paterson, N. J., Dundee Lake, N. J., Allentown, Pa., Williamsport, Pa. 


Canadian Branch: 


DOMINION SILK DYEING AND FINISHING COMPANY, LIMITED, DRUMMONDVILLE, P. Q. CANADA 
TORONTO SALESROOMS MONTREAL 
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MILL NEWS 
















COTTON 
Reese 


New Construction and Additions 

*Alabama Mills Co., Clayton, Ala. 
Construction on the main building of 
the mill of the Alabama Mills Co. at 
Clayton began this week under the su- 
pervision of L. T. Davis. The piping 
for the extension of the city water 
mains has been purchased and is now 
on the grounds. 


*Lincoln Mills of Alabama, Hunts- 
ville, Ala. Excavation has begun for 
a new unit as well as for a new village 
for the Lincoln Mills of Alabama. <A 
village of over 50 houses has just been 
completed. 


*Floyd Cranska Co., Moosup, Conn., 
has installed 20 new combers to replace 
old machines. 


“Southern Brighton Mills, Shannon, 
Ga. Construction work on the addition 
to the Southern Brighton Mills is ex- 
pected to be completed about Nov. 15, 
according to Julian K. Morrison, presi- 
dent of the Brighton Mills, Allwood, 
NX. J. Installation of machinery will be- 
gin as soon as the building is ready. 
Some of the machinery from the All- 
od plant has been moved already. 
January & Wood Co., 
Ky., have awarded 
Simmons, local 
tory addition. 


Maysville, 
contract to J. C. 
contractor, for  three- 
Juilding will be used as 
, storage and packing plant for finished 


ds. 


Rountree Cotton Mills, Inc., Meri- 
lian, Miss., expect to make extensions 
ind improvements in buildings and equip- 
ment to cost over $60,000 and to add the 

llowing products to their output: 
Denims, chambrays, cottonades and hick- 
iry stripes. 


H. H. Brown & Sons Co., Inc., 
Paterson, N. J., have awarded a general 
mtract to q. iy Yorna, Paterson, for a 
ne-story addition to dye house, 84 x 122 
including improvements in present 
unit, estimated to cost about $25,000. Lee 
& Hewitt, 152 Market St., are architects. 


Cannon Mills Co., Kannapolis, N. C., 
s let contract for steam plant replace- 
ts at the main branch. 


Union Mills, Maiden, N. C., is re- 
noving 5 old cards and replacing them 
) new ones. 


Cross Cotton Mill Co., Marion, N. C., 
s installing a Roth-French new 


ng draft spinning machine. 


Joanna Cotton Mills, Goldville, 
. have decided to add 50,000 spindles 
their plant, instead of 35,000, as orig- 
announced. A 155 x 438 ft. addi- 

s being built to house these spindles, 


Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills, Inc., 

hitmire, S. C., have awarded contract 
to Gallivan Construction Co., Greenville, 
Ss , for construction of their 4-story, 
120 x 135 ft. addition. Construction will 
begin on Aug. 10 and the building will 
cost $100,000. No new equipment will 
be purchased. 


system 


= 4 


Fact and Gossip 


trowd-Holcombe Cotton Mill, Inc., 
Birmingham, Ala., has filed papers in- 


licates previous mention of project. 


creasing its capitalization from $500,000 
to $1,100,000 and from 2500 to 5000 
shares of no par value. 


Merrimack Mfg. Co., Huntsville, Ala., 
has completed the purchase from J. E 
Penney of Birmingham of 240 acres of 
land adjoining its tract at the corner of 
Madison & Triana pikes, paying $48,750 
in cash. 

Eagle & Phoenix Mills, Columbus, 
Ga., have cut down operations to 4 days 
a week. 

Cornell Mills, Fall River, Mass., are 
reported to have closed for an indefinite 
period. 

Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Manchester, 
N. H., will be closed from Aug. 3 to 
Aug. 20 for the annual vacation. 


*Royle & Pilkington Co., Mt. Holly, 
N. J., has received a charter under the 
laws of Wilmington, with a capital of 
$300,000. The incorporators named are 
A. L. Miller, A. V. Lane, and H. W. 
Kennedy. Royle & Pilkington Co. are 
located at Mount Holly, N. J., 
facturing tapestries and damask. Recent 
reports were to the effect this company 
would locate near Waynesville, N. C. 
where a 5-acre tract was reported pur- 
chased, and the erection of the first build- 


2 


ing of 3 units was contemplated. 


A. McLean Co., Passaic, N. J., has 
purchased a controlling interest in T. R. 
Goodlatte & Inc., Delawanna, 
N. J., manufacturers of balloon and air- 
plane cloth, and will be active in man- 
agement in the future. George E. Me- 
Lean has been elected president to suc 
ceed A. R. Goodlatte. 

Greensboro, N. C. 
of the Cone interest, Proximity, White 
Oak, Revolution and Proximity Print 
Works, are all operating on a four-day 
week basis. The shortened week it is 
announced will continue until there is 
some improvement in the textile market. 

The Carolina Cotton and Woolen 
Mills Co., Leaksville-Spray, N. C.. 
closed for the annual vacation Aug. 
and will resume operations Aug. 20. The 
exception will be the mill 
which will close on start 
again on Aug. 14. 

Esmond (R. I.) Mills is arranging 
for an increase in capital from 10,000 to 
25,000 shares of stock, no par value. 


J. & P. Coats (R. I.) Inc., Paw- 
tucket, R. I., closed for the customary 
vacation period on Aug. 4 and will re 
open on Aug. 21. 

*Cutter Mfg. Co., Rock Hill, S. C. 
which recently acquired the Carhartt 
Overall Co., Rock Hill, has begun opera 
tions. J. H. Cutter is president of thi 
company; G. H. 


Sons, 


The four plants 


Homecrest 
Aug. 4 and 


King, vice president ; 
B. L. Ivey, secretary and assistant treas 
urer, and F, W. Strait, superintendent. 
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New Construction and Additions 

A. D. Ellis Mills, Inc., Monson, 
Mass. Adams & Ruxton Construction 
Co., Springfield, Mass., is erecting an ad- 
dition to the No. 3 mill at this plant. 


Stillwater Worsted Mills, Harrisville, 
R. I. Over 40 looms are reported to 


have been removed from the Harrisville | 


mills of this company to the Mapleville, 


manu- 








om 
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nother-- . 
money-saving motor 


HIS new Reliance Across-the-Line Motor can be thrown 
directly on the line with the simplest type of manually- 
operated switch or push-button starter. It’s a real money 
saver because the starting equipment is simpler, affords greater 
convenience, requires fewer replacements and much less 
attention. 
Sizes 744 — 30 horsepower. For 2 and 3-phase circuits. 
Investigate before you buy motors within this size range. 
Cost with push-button control is no more than for ordinary 
motor with compensator. 
Bulletin 1093 gives details 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 
1060 Ivanhoe Rd., Cleveland, O. 


Boston, New York, Buffalo, Pittsburg: Pou cuctphia, Birmingham, Cincinnati 
Chicago, St. Louis 


RELIANCE* OTORS 


with Ball Bearings 


Branches: Detroit. 








Take A Vacation — 
from Worries 


We don’t know whether you are 
having any Picker Stick troubles — 
but we do know that if you'll use 
Pioneer Picker Sticks you won't 
have any more worries. 


May we send you samples of our 
guaranteed-service Picker Sticks? 
They’ll tell you, better than we, of 
the particular merits of the Pioneer 
Brand. 


THE PIONEER POLE & SHAFT CO 


MEMPHIS, TENN 


CEt(W AIAVYIG 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES ~- WOOLEN 
HOPEDALE REG. COTTON 


PIONEER 


PICKER STICKS 



























IXL NEATSFOOT OIL 


requirement. 


ATLAS SILK OIL 


Silk and Rayon Knit Goods. 


ATLASOL 


ditioning of rayon. 


Textile Oil Specialists since 1887 
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TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


for instance— 


Formic Acid 


As one-time manufacturers of Formic 
Acid, we have formed a connection 
which places us in a very advantage- 
ous position from the standpoint of 
both price and delivery. 


| Large stocks of both 85% and 90% 
grades at our Warners, N. J., plant 
| 














are available for immediate shipment 
by rail, water, or truck. 


If you prefer direct ship- 
ment on account of the 
saving involved, we will 
handle all shipping details 
through our London office. 
A quotation on a delivered 
basis will ensure no extra 
charges. 


Write (or phone VANderbilt 4300), 
Industrial Chemicals Division 


535 Fifth Avenue New York 
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100% pure silk soaking oil which fulfills every 


Essential in the manufacture of Jersey Cloth, 


A stainless and odorless penetrator contain- 
ing no mineral oil. Absolutely soluble with- 
out aid of soaps. For silk throwing and con- 


Atlas Refinery - - - Newark, N. J. 
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AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
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— ‘Well, it does everything a little bit 
better and finishes with a PERFECT 
BOIL-OFF in the dye house!” 


nA 


\ Phila 


phia SilK O1 


That's what most throwsters would tell you if you 


asked them why they preferred Philadelphia Silk Onl! 


Furthermore, Philadelphia Silk Oil does not affect 
the dyeing qualities of the silk no matter how delicate 
the shade produced. 


Philadelphia Silk Oil has received the endorse- 
rnent of many of the most critical and successful throw- 
sters in the country—and is used by them exclusively. 


To fully appreciate the absolute uniformity and 
high quality of this oil write for a trial drum today—— 
you, too will be convinced! 


PHILADELPHIA SILK OIL CO. 
3rd and Dock Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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EXERCISING 
A DOMINANT INFLUENCE 











As the Rock of Gibraltar dominates the passageway to 
the Mediterranean, casting its influence throughout the 
Orient—so does DIASTAFOR dominate the desizing 
field of the textile world. 

















And justly so—for DIASTAFOR takes out starch with 
an efficiency and uniformity that is endorsed by textile 
men throughout the entire country. 







Then, too, no special equipment is needed. The cloth 
is run through a solution of DIASTAFOR and washed. 
That is all. 







Warehouses are located at strategic points to insure the 
quickest possible service. 
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DIASTAFOR 


THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY 
Diastafor Department 

















695 Washington Street New York City 
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| TETRACHLORIDE! 
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(ANHYDROUS) 





HE unvarying standard 

of quality which identi- 
fied the General Chemical 
Company product is your 
warranty of receiving abso 
lute value for every dollar o 
its purchase cost. 


GENERAL CHEMIC 


COMPANY 
40 Rector St., NewY% 


Cable Address Lycurgus, N.Y. 


BUFFALO - CHICAGO + CLEVELAND - DENVER + ! 
PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH - PROVIDENCE - SAN FRANCIS 
THE NICHOLS CHEMICAL COMPANY, LIMITED, MO 
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NEW VS. Ol 


No TEXTILE manufacturer expects t 
modern production when equipped with ob 
and out-of-date methods. 


Neither can the best results in fine appeara 
and superior texture be obtained without the 


Wrandolt 


Tex FICS Alkalfé 








These special purpose alkalies are the result of 
to scientific study of textile problems. 

As a result, hundreds of textile mills are bet 
the application of these alkalies, specially designe: 
operations in the mill. 


Ask your 





supply man 


or write 





The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Manufacturer 
Wyandotte, Michigan 
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Mill News—Continued 


R. L, plant. The finishing room at the 
Harrisville plant will be enlarged and it 
is expected that in the near future a 
new building will be erected to replace 
the structure damaged by the flood last 
November. 


Fact and Gossip 


Daniels Mfg. Co., East Brookfield, 
Mass., will resume operation on Aug. 13 
after a month’s shutdown. 


*Quinapoxet (Mass.) Mfg. Co. The 
mortgagee’s sale of this property was 
further adjourned on Aug. 2 until Aug. 
30, pending outcome of a hearing before 
a master to determine the validity of a 
$100,000 mortgage note held by Moses 
M. Lask, New York, and others. 


Chase Mills, Webster, Mass., have 
shut down for 10 days for vacations 
during which time a new shafting will 
be installed. 


*Passaic (N. J.) Worsted Spinning 
Co. An involuntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy has been filed against this com- 
pany, which has been reported to be dis- 
continuing operations, and Stuart Young 
has been appointed receiver under a bond 
of $25,000. The plan to move the comb- 
ing machinery of the plant to a mill in 
Boston, was dropped after the resigna- 
tion of W. W. Gaunt as president of 
the company. 


Mohawk Carpet Mills, Amsterdam, 
N. Y., are increasing operations by en- 
larging working forces in the spinning 
departments. 


Pascoag (R. I.) Woolen Mills, Inc., 
are reported to have closed down in- 
definitely. 


KNIT 


New Construction and Additions 


National Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
Indianapolis, Ind. This is a new com- 
pany recently incorporated with capital 
of $550,000, of which $200,000 is common 
and $350,000 preferred stock for the 
manufacture of fine gauge three-thread 
and two-thread hosiery for women. The 
company is headed by Henry V. Kobin, 
brother of the late Wm. C. Kobin, 
former president of the Real Silk Hos- 
iery Mills, Indianapolis. Construction of 
a one-story mill at Fulton and Michigan 
Sts., is nearing completion and the first 
shipment of full fashioned machinery has 
arrived from Germany. It is expected 
that the plant will begin operations in 
October. 


Claussner Hosiery Co., Paducah, Ky., 
has awarded a general contract to Lock- 
wood & Gasser, 208 South Fourth St., 
for a new addition, 50 x 70 ft., to be 
equipped for a dye house, reported to 
cost about $20,000, with equipment. 


Clon-Whis Hosiery Mill, Hickory, 
N. C., is reported to have started opera- 
tion on Aug. 1, with 20 knitting machines 
and supplementary equipment. It is 
planned to double the capacity of the 
plant within a few weeks. E. E. Whis- 
int, manager of the Hollar Hosiery 
ills, Hickory, is president of the new 
concern and will manage both mills. C. 
I Whisnant is treasurer and P. L. Clon- 
ger is assistant manager. 


Sevier (N. C.) Knitting Mills 


‘ecently reported incorporated, expect to 


Indicates previous mention of project. 


have the plant which they are building in 
operation about Oct. 1. Plant will be 
equipped with 25 knitting machines and 7 
loopers for the manufacture of men’s 
seamless hosiery. Officers are M. L. 
Good, president, and S. H. Yancey, treas- 
urer. Company is capitalized at $20,000. 


Howard Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., has taken bids on general contract 
for a new one-story and basement mill, 
102 x 152 ft., at Spring Mills, reported 
to cost close to $70,000, with machinery. 
William Steele & Sons Co., Fifteenth and 
Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, is architect 
and engineer. 


*Powell Knitting Co., Spartanburg, 
S. C. The addition which this company 
is building is nearing completion. It is 
expected that all construction work will 
be finished by Oct. 1. 


*Marten Davis Hosiery Mills, Dallas, 
Tex., recently reported organized, ex- 
pect to begin operation on Sept. 15. 
Construction of the one-story, 105 x 156 
ft. concrete and steel mill began on July 
1. Product will be 45-gauge full fash- 
ioned hosiery. Company is capitalized at 
$200,000 and is under the direction of 
E. W. Marten, president, and J. O. 
Davis, treasurer. G. B. Ashmead is 
superintendent. About 100 employes will 
be engaged. 

Phoenix Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., is contemplating the construction 
of a new mill building, according to 
John E. Fitzgibbon, vice-president and 
general manager. Construction is planned 
to begin sometime in 1929. The building 
would be three stories, 100 x 120 ft., 
with foundation solid enough to build 6 
additional stories if needed. 


*J. R. Moodie Co., Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ont., Canada, will begin construction on 
Sept. 1 of a 75 x 325 ft. mill and a 
dyehouse, which will be in operation in 
September. “No new machinery will be 
purchased to equip this mill. The com- 
pany, a merger of J. R. Moodie & Sons, 
Ltd., Eagle Knitting Co., Ltd.; Eagle 
Spinning Mills Co., Ltd.; and Moodie 
Underwear Co., is under the direction of 


J. R. Moodie, president, and James 
Moodie, treasurer. 
*Regent Knitting Mills, Ltd., St. 


Jerome, Que., Canada. Contract has been 
let by this company for a new plant to 
cost approximately $300,000. When this 
addition is completed, the main plant and 
offices at Montreal will be moved to St. 
Jerome. It is expected that this removal 
will take place around next March 1, 
Fact and Gossip 

Rose Knitting Mills, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Samuel Cohen has been appointed re- 
ceiver for the Rose Knitting Mills. Lia- 
bilities of the company are said to be 
approximately $10,000 and assets, $3,500. 


American Rayon Products Corp., 
New York, is said to be planning to 
build a southern plant for the production 
of rayon knit underwear. It is said that 
the building will be of one-story brick 
construction with saw tooth roof and 
will have a floor space of 100,000 sq. ft. 
Equipment will be new Wildman spring 
needle knitting machines. The company 
is said to have two or three sites now 
under consideration. 


Penn-Mar Knitting Mill, 
phia, Pa. 
ceedings 
company. 

Allsilk Hosiery Mills, Inc., Lansdale, 


Pa., manufacturers of full-fashioned ho- 


Philadel- 
Involuntary bankruptcy 9re- 
have been filed 


against this 
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Sajeguarding 
Production 


Your Profits Depend on 
Quality as well as Quantity— 


Oil-spotted Goods bring lower 
prices: use 





TRADE MARK 


NON- 


UNITED STATES PATENT QFFICE 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 





Stays JN Bearings—and OFF Goods 

and the same remarkable adhesiveness that 
protects the goods also protects your machine 
bearings—for NON-FLUID OIL won’t run 
out and let them run dry and overheat. 


Economical, naturally—NON-FLUID OIL 
lasts several times as long per application as 
liquid oil and 

Costs less per Month 

for Better Lubrication. 


Just fill out coupon for testing sample and 
bulletin, “Lubrication of Textile Machinery.” 





—— See cllso 
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——CATALOG—— 
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N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. T. W.-11-28 


Please send bulletin “Lubrication of Textile Machinery” and 
samples of NON-FLUID OIL for purposes checked below: 


(J Pickers CJ Looms (J Shafting 

(_] Cards [] Twister Rings [_] Motors 

(J Spinning Frames [_] Ball Bearings [_] Chain Drives 
PREM aa cn nkwat cenndisakencnvcededacene Renenan eeveragewd 
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ADDRESS.. 
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NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 
MAIN OFFICE: 292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 





Warehouses: 
CHICAGO, ILL. PROVIDENCE,R.I. ATLANTA,GA. 
ST.LOUIS,MO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHARLOTTE,N.C. 


NEW ORLEANS,LA. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. GREENVILLE,S.C. |} 
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THE SHUTTLE PEOPLE 
There is 


Super-Strength 


WILLIAMS’ SHUTTLES 


with 
“NOT-A-BREAK” SPRINGS 
and 


POSITIVE THREADING EYES 
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Makers of Heddle AY oid He ddle 


at 


> Frames, too 
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The J]. H. WILLIAMS CoO. 
MILLBURY, MASS. 


The Dependable 
Slub Catcher 


FUNCTIONS ALWAYS 


ONE PIECE 
NON-ADJUSTABLE 
KLOTSCO Cleaner 


NOTHING TO GET OUT OF ORDER 


Thousands in use by the leading manufacturers 


W.J. Klots Raw Silk Cleaner Co., Inc. 


“IT STAYS PUT” 


Agents for Foreign 
Countries 


Lavigne @ Suter Suisttam Universal Winding Co. 
200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Providence, Rhode Island 


Sales Agents 
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ty, cleaner Vk * 
at Less ee ee 


HE Triple Vacuum System 

strips four cards at a time 
without shutting off power, 
picks up every wad of waste 
and dirt from under every ma- 
chine in every department and 
conveys that waste directly to 
your waste-house or waste re- 
working dept. though the dis- 
tance be 1000 feet or more. 
The savings pay for the equip- 
ment. 

Send for full particulars 


ABINGTON TEXTILE 
MACHINERY WORKS 
Fred H. White, Gen. Mer. 

Abington, Mass. 


Southern Office 50 Congr es 
Charlotte, N. C. Boston, “Ma 


nyt 
TRIPLE VACUUM SYSTEM 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


All Kinds Of 


LOOM REEDS 


Sliding Hook and 
Double Bar 
Heddle Frames 


Made with Iron or Wood Ends 


ASK FOR SAMPLES 


Walker Manufacturing 
Company 


ESTABLISHED 1875 
Atlantic and Ruth Streets. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Southern Office: 101 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C. 
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Mill News—Continued 


siery, have filed a voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy. The case is being held be- 
fore referee Thomas Hallman of Norris- 
town, Pa. 


Pioneer Hosiery Mill, Reading, Pa. 
William B. Seidel, trading as the Pioneer 
Hosiery Mill, and the Standard Hosiery 
Finishing Co., 1142 Moss St., Reading, 
Pa., has filed voluntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy. Liabilities are listed $41,759, 
with assets given as $15,000. The case 
is being heard by referee John H. Bri- 
denbaugh. 

Woolsey Knitting Mills, Shelbyville, 
Tenn., is the name under which the part- 
iership formed last year by H. L. and 
\W. B. Woolsey is operating, with 4 full 
fashioned knitting machines, for the 
manufacture of women’s hosiery. 

Franklin Hosiery Mills, Winchester, 
Tenn., a branch of the United Hosiery 
Corp., Chattanooga, has been purchased 
by the Miller-Smith Hosiery Mills, of 
Chattanooga. The Franklin Hosiery 
Mills were closed in April. It is stated 
that plans for the disposal of the plant 
have not yet been made by the new 
owners. 

“Texas Hosiery Mills, Dallas, Tex., 
which merged with the Partain Hosiery 
Mills, Telford, Tenn., some time , ago, 
are operating at 1201 Patterson Ave., 
Dallas, under .the direction of J. R. 
Brown, president, J. F. Sullivan, Jr., 
treasurer, and E. E. Partain, superinten- 
dent and buyer. Company is incorpo- 
rated for $150,000. Plant is equipped 
with 125 latch needle knitting machines, 


76 ribbers, 30 loopers and 3. sewing 
machines. 

Nova Scotia. It is reported that 
Charles W. Hill, 167 West Madison 
Ave., Johnstown, N. Y., has been en- 


gaged by the Tompkins Bros. Knitting 
Machine Co., Syracuse, N. Y., to install 
a knitting plant in Nova Scotia. Further 
plans have not yet been divulged. 


SILK 


New Construction and Additions 
Schwarzenbach Huber & Co, 
Decatur, Ala., will spend $50,000 install- 

ing machinery in their plant and mod- 
rnizing some of the old machinery. 
rk will start immediately and proba- 

bly will be completed in 3 or 4 months, 

rding to reports. 


\\ 


» Fact and Gossip 


Corticelli Silk Co., Florence, Mass., 

put all departments on full time 
Aug. 13 at which time the 
ing departments at the Leeds and 
Haydenville, Mass., branches will in- 
r their operating schedules from 
days per week. 


ISIS) On 


True Silk Mills, Passaic, N. J., re- 

ly chartered with a capital of $50,- 

operate a local mill, will be repre- 

by Celia Workman, 655 Main 

Passaic, one of the incorporators. 

ther incorporators include Paul J. 
Smith, Jr., and Gustav Kindler. 


Harmony Silk Mills, Inc., Stirling, 
J. recently formed with capital of 
shares of stock, no par value, to 
perate a local broad silk mill, will be 
represented by William P. Gannon, Rail- 
oad Ave., Stirling. The incorporators 
are Charles Eschmann, 12 Elm St., Stir- 
‘ng; and Joseph LeB. Debart. 


20 


r 


ates previous mention of project. 


*Reading (Pa.) Silk Co. Charles W. 
Hill, Eugene A. Boms and J. Howard 
Smale, trading as the Reading Silk Co., 
701 Walnut St., have filed a voluntary 
petition in bankruptcy. Liabilities are 
given as $87,771.00, with assets of $15,- 
000.00. This company, operating 27 box 
looms, was engaged in the manufacture 
of broad silk. The case has been re- 
ferred to referee John H. Bridenbaugh. 


RAYON | | 
rll 


New Construction and Additions 
*Sumter Rayon Mills, Americus, Ga., 
have awarded contract to Kent & Ansicy 
for construction of a two-story, 50x 115 
ft. plant. It is expected to have building 
completed within 60 days and installation 
of machinery completed within 70 days. 
Plant will begin operation on Oct. 15. 
Cost of plant and equipment is $100,000. 
*Elizabethton, Tenn. Plans for the 
building of 1000 houses to take care of 
the employes of the American Bemberg 
Corp. and the American Glanzstoff 
Corp., are being made by the Elizabeth- 
ton Chamber of Commerce. 
*Industrial Rayon Corp., Covington, 
Va. Fiske Carter Construction Co., 
Greenville, S. 
tract 
trial Rayen Corp.’s plant at Covington. 
Contract price is approximately $1,250,- 
000. Work will begin about Aug. 15. 
*Waynesboro, Va. It is reported 
that the Du Pont Rayon Co., Richmond, 


| 
| 


C., has been awarded con- | 
tor the construction of the Indus- | 


Va., has definitely decided to establish its | 


second rayon mill at Waynesboro. It is 
expected that ground will be broken for 
the .$5,000,000 plant within 60 days. No 
official statement from the company is 
forthcoming so far. 
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New Construction and Additions 

Columbia Piece Dyeing & Finishing 
Co., Paterson, N. J., will soon ask bids 
on general contract for a one and two- 
story addition at 174-76 Sheridan Ave., 
to be used as a dye house and office. John 
C. Van Vlandren, Paterson, is architect. 

Colonial Processing Co., Pawtucket, 
R. I., has taken out a permit for a one 
story addition, 20x40 ft., on Prospect 
St., for which general contract recently 
was let to H. M. Soule, 110 Brook St., 
Pawtucket. 


Fact and Gossip 


Helvetia Dye Works, Inc., Paterson, | 


Bes Was 


recently organized with capital of 


$250,000, to operate a local mill, will be | 
represented by Charles Levy, 136 Wash- | 


ington St., 
porators. 
clude C. 


Paterson, one of the 
The other incorporators in- 


Levy and M. Francis. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


New Construction and Additions 

Raybestos Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
has awarded a general contract to W. 
J. Shaugnessy, Jr., Inc., Fairfield Ave., 
for a one-story addition to its mill at 
Stratford, 100x360 ft., with monitor 
200 ft. long, reported to cost in excess of 
$100,000, with equipment. 

Anderson (Ind.) Mattress Co. plans 
to incorporate with $75,000 capital stock 
and expand the capacity of the plant. 


incor- | 
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When the fish are bitin’ good 
and the golf was never better 
—forget knitting for a week or 
so. You can with a clear con- 
science if you've left Torrington 


Latch Needles on the job. 


The red box 
with the 
green label 


| Cforrington (ompany 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


ington, Conn., USA. 


BRANCHES: 
C8 BARKER @ CO... LTO 
140-144 W. 22NO STREET 

NEW YORK 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
CHERRY AND JUNIPER STS 
PHILADELPHIA 


LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS 
964 CALLE BELGRANU 
BUENOS AIRES 





FACTORIES AT 


COVENTRY. ENGLAND 
UPPER BEDFORD. CANADA 


TORRINGTON. CONN 
AACHEN. -GERMANY 
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UILD the demand 

for your Fancies 
upon that best of 
all foundations — the 
Spiral Floating Striping Machine. 
As to variety of work, it is several machines in 
one. It makes Misses’ and Boys’ fancy effects. 
Patterns confined heretofore to hand or semi- 
automatic machines are identically duplicated. 
A stocking can be finished off with plain fabric 
and the cuff top made in a fancy pattern. 


Yarn changing fingers 
up to six permit of a 
great variety of colors 
under the control of the 
pattern mechanism. The horizontal striping 
mechanism can be arranged to control either 
the facing yarn or the backing yarn. 


A final advantage—attachments for producing 
the fancy effects can be easily thrown out of 
action and plain stockings produced, as with 


any HH, K or B machine. 








Gstablished 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


Incorporated 


366 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 
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Underwear Starts 
New Season Slowly 


Prices Near Levels of Year Ago— 
New Patterns in Shorts 
Shown 


As a class balbriggans are not offi- 
cially priced, but many manufacturers 
are quoting on a slightly increased 
basis over last year or at very near 
the same levels. The attitude has not 
changed much and the feeling of both 
selling agents and buyers is for a 
later showing. 

There is food for thought of sig- 
nificance to knit underwear mills 
in the announcement that the largest 
nainsook manufacturer in the country 
will offer for the first time a line of 
knitted pull-over shirts. 

This can only mean that these types 
of garments are surpassing others in 
demand and to keep up their volume 
of business the company in question 
found such steps necessary. 


Delay in Light Weights 


Light weight underwear as a gen- 
eral thing is not receiving the best of 
reception as yet and some of the more 
conservative mills have not quoted 
prices, but are waiting for another 
week in order to base more accurately 
their prices on the turn raw cotton 
may take after the Government report 
of Wednesday. According to some 
this report one way or the other will 
only temporarily affect quotations. 
Even though cotton should stiffen, the 
advance would be only slight and tem- 
porary they say. Though most manu- 
facturers would like to make an 1n- 
crease in prices, they realize that 
there is a small chance of such a step 
meeting with favor by jobbers. 


New patterns in shorts are appear- 
ing and it is a problem for jobbers to 
decide just which to place 
orders on, for altogether this varied 
collection will tend to bewilder most 
buyers. 

When questioned on this point a 
leading producer of such garments 
stated that if he showed only one 
range a buyer would have the tend- 
ancy to pass it up whereby if he saw 
several ranges in both styles and price 
he could then pick the one which was 
most suited for his purposes and logi- 
cal to his mind for him to purchase. 


styles 


Women’s garments are gaining to 
some extent and those made of two 
trademarked rayons are well sold. 
Some manufacturers have found that 
if they intend to sell shorts for wo- 
men it will be necessary to change the 
style to some extent and so are not as 
anxious to feature this phase to any 
extent as they claim the demand 
would be limited at the best compared 
with the outlet for men’s. 
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KNIT GOODS 


Hosiery Trade 


Buyers Plan 


Lives on Hope 


Their Season 


But Defer Actual Orders 


URING the last few weeks the 

hosiery market has been visited 
by wholesale buyers who have been 
working out their plans for the com- 
ing season. It is the general opinion 
that few actual orders have been 
placed as all are waiting to see just 
exactly how the cotton market will 
react to the Government report of 
this week. 

The belief is predominant, however, 
that buyers cannot go wrong provid- 
ing they are able to purchase their 
spring goods on a basis of last year’s 
prices as reports on the general con- 
dition of mills do not show very 
profitable business on prices formerly 
quoted. 

Sentiment is expressed that the next 
two months will see real action in all 
lines of hosiery, for most of the buyers 
have taken samples of styles which 
interest them. 

Of outstanding appeal in men’s 
fancies are the neat embroidered 
effects and clocked patterns produced 
by many of the mills on a new spiral 
floating full automatic seamless ma- 
chine, making possible the production 
of this type hosiery on a commercial 
basis so reducing costs over the previ- 
ous method which was formerly con- 
fined to hand operated or semi-auto- 
matic machines. Interesting patterns 
in clocked effects are also being shown 
in women’s seamless hosiery made of 
pure silk to retail in the $1.00 class 


Graph Chart a 
of Infant Sox by 


and several mills claim that far more 
intrinsic value can be given the con- 
sumer in a pure silk hose made on the 
modern seamless machines than can 
be bought in full fashioned for the 
same price. In the 50c retail class, 
hose made of delustered 
being enthusiastically _re- 
ceived and on the fine gauge numbers 
an increased amount of 
expected. 

Delustered rayon is also being fea- 
tured in children’s 7 hose in several 
styles of all rayon and 5 thd. silk 
plaited over rayon made to retail for 
$1.00. In these numbers are to be 
found an awakened stimulus by manu- 
facturers in styling and foresight in 


seamless 
rayon is 


business is 


taking advantage of new types of 
machinery. Children’s 54 and infants’ 


goods are progressing well and orders 
are coming in on styles for spring. 

Orders for immediate and spring 
delivery are being taken for cuffetts 
or sportees, a sock having a fancy or 
plain cuff coming just above or at 
the ankle and made of pure silk, rayon, 
and silk and mixtures. Some 
sections of the country are reported 
as having good demand while others 
as yet have not evidenced much 
interest. 

It was stated by a leading selling 
agent that an antiquated custom in 
merchandising infants’ sox is for the 
trade on July 1 to close out its carry- 
over regardless of weather conditions 
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Chart Devised by Leon S. Herbert, Inc., to Show Potential Consumption of Infants’ 
Hosiery by States and Sections, and Sent by That Firm with Explanatory Cir- 


cular to Distributors 





and style demands. This is brought 
about by lack of efficient inventory 
records which give the operators at 
a glance the selling progress made by 
the various numbers carried. 
Continuing he says turn over is 
controlled by positive information as 
to the movement of an article and it 
is a far better procedure for the oper- 
ator tor unload a slow selling number 
while there is an active demand and 
reinvest the capital in fast selling 
numbers rather than to hold the stock 
on the shelves and endeavor to dis- 
pose of it at the end of the season. 
Such a procedure would bring about a 
much more profitable season's business. 





Sahner & Haukap Form New 
Hosiery Selling Agency 

Victor P. Sahner and Harry Hau- 
kap, hosiery selling agents, have 
formed a copartnership effective Aug. 
I, the office of which will be located 
at Mr. Sahner’s present quarters, 93 
Worth St. 

Both men have had considerable ex- 
perience in the knit goods business. 
Mr. Sahner having represented many 
mills since 1893. He was the first 
president of the Knit Goods Selling 
Agents Association from 1913-1916. 
Until recently Mr. Haukap was a 
member of Neill & Haukap and has 
spent the last 25 years in the hosiery 
trade. 

It is the firm’s intention to carry a 
complete line of all types and classes 
of hosiery. It will handle the produc- 
tion of the Severin Mfg. Co., Torring- 
ton, Conn.; Chilhowee Mills Corp., 
Athens, Tenn.; Belknap Mills Corp., 
Laconia, N. H.; Hartford Hosiery 
Mills, Nashville, Tenn.; The Fashion 
Mill, Athens, Tenn.; Wm. I. Dun- 
dore, Womelsdorf, Pa.; and several 
others which are to be made known at 
a later date. 


- 


Sees Signs of Improvement in 
Infants’ Hosiery 

J. E. Bryan, sales manager of the 
Herbert Hosiery Mills, Norristown, 
Pa., states that he has found an en- 
couraging development in the infants’ 
sock field and the general attitude of 
wholesalers and retailers has changed 
to the extent that infants’ socks are 
now regarded as one of the strongest 
mediums to awaken greater interest in 
children’s departments and_ hosiery 
sales, through their appeal to ‘the hand 
that rocks the cradle,’ for that hand 
also controls the purse strings. 

Continuing, Mr. Bryan that 
much attention has been given this 
year to styling of new models and of 
especial interest is the line of clocked 
infants’ hosiery which are being 
shown in mercerized rayon plaited 
constructions, and that repeat business 
for the months of June and July have 


says 
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Rayon Body Material must be righ t—the Wild- 
man Body Machine makes it right 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO., 
NORRISTOWN, PA. 


WILDMAN 


SPRING NEEDLE BODY MACHINE 
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Knit Goods—Continued 


en unusually large, an indication 


that stocks on dealers’ shelves are at 


. minimum. He has also found that 

the eastern market there is a demand 
for straight top models, but western 
sections are still passive to this style. 
Rayon or rayon plaited models have 
the call in all sections of the country 
and will no doubt outsell other types. 


Quality in French Fabrics 
(Continued from page 29) 


other tones, which they brighten and 
illuminate; pretty effects are also ob- 
tained by the combination of reds and 
greens, blues and reds, yellows and 
blues. Particularly happy applications 
of this are found in woolen jerseys. 

Paris Adopts Fancy Jerseys 

Fancy knitted fabrics have at pres- 
ent conquered a preponderant position 
in fashion; they are replacing plain 
woolens in many patterns. They pre- 
sent new and seductive aspects both 
for sports and morning attire. 

The most daring colors and har- 
monies are permitted therein, and that 
is certainly why they are so successful. 
They are adorned with the most varied 
decorative motifs enhanced or set off 
by new or fancy textures thus offer- 
ing incomparable choice in patterns. 
Combinations of fibers and use of 
metal threads lend brilliance. 

Chevrons in variety of interpreta- 
tions are one of the most popular 
ornamental applications. Cross points 
in relief, palms, dots and huckabacks 
relieve the uniformity of the netted 
jerseys. 

Lace jerseys in cobweb open-work 
or perforated with stars or roses will 
be a hit in sweaters and elegant 
morning blouses. The fineness of 
their texture and the studied refine- 
ment of their decoration class them 
with the richest fabrics. 

Woolen jerseys finely knit accord- 
ing to the chevronned lines and set 
off by woolly, irregular trails will be 
a great success this winter. 

Rodier sprinkles snowy flakes and 
fringes or trails of unforeseen effect 
and in various arrangements on light 
shades and natural Kashas. Other 
houses have taken up the same idea, 
in the form of tears and drops of 
tones opposed to the ground, for in- 
stance: empire green on black ground, 
or red on beige of oriental inspira- 
tion. These creations have been quite 
successful and will be the base for 
luture patterns. 

The woolens intended for plain 
lresses derive their entire fancy from 
the various textures of which they 
are composed. There are not so many 
i even appearance, but any amount 
I stripes, fines, regular and multi- 
ple : they imitate the pekins and diag- 
nals. The effect of stipples, squares 
nd honeyeombs are numerous and 
Presented in different sizes. 

Ot! textures suggest stars or 
sometimes they are lighted 
| rtificial silks or by threads of 
sever tones. All these materials 
‘ll be much in favor this winter. 
the rough woolens pay toll to 


lruggets for instance will be 


os 
Usa 


a great novelty this winter. There 
again, the chevronned motifs and all 
the pastilles so highly in favor will 
have great success. Scotch materials 
the tones of which melt in varying 
widths, as well as graduated pekins 
of bright tones on a neutral ground: 
Beige printed in entire ranges ot 
green, silver gray printed with melted 
reds, will be quite appreciated, but 
only in the second place. 

Many moire and velvet effects are 
obtained by textures of wool and silk 
giving in certain places a downy ap- 
pearance in relief, thus forming the 
entire decoration. 


New Ideas in Fancies 

We may yet mention some fancies 
that are bound to have an enormous 
success on account of their novelty. 

These are first of all woolens with 
open-work or flowered motifs or sun- 
dry pekins. The small motifs will be 
the most appreciated and cover the 
border only of the material. 

Further, there are woolens woven 
in relief in various tones and re-em- 
broidered in a sort of little chain or 
cross point in geometrical straight- 
line motifs, In this case the borders 
only are plain. 

Then come the puffed materials, ob- 
tained by drawn-together textures, 
either in squares, honey-comb or 
half-moons. 

Reversible fabrics will be applied 
to feminine wear in all its forms and 
be supplied in various qualities. 

Frequently these materials will be 
smooth and slightly silky on one side, 
whereas the other side will have a 
mossy or downy appearance. 

These materials will be chosen for 
semi-season ensembles and for travel- 
ing cloaks. The variations in the 
colors of the two surfaces enhance 
their elegance. The shades mostly 
used are chestnuts and beiges, reds in 
two tones, the blues and beige, chaud- 
ron and craie. 

Conservatism in Men’s Wear 

The collections of materials for 
men’s wear are less fanciful than dur- 
ing the last seasons. We are insensi- 
bly returning to more quiet elegance. 

Worsteds, cheviots and _ saxons 
show novelties in color, but remain 
staid. Dark multicolored green, red 
and beige will be much in favor, as 
well as the dark chestnuts, slightly 
sprinkled with colored threads. 

Mixed materials in grisaille and 
colored beige tones are brightened by 
squares of mixed colors, red or green 
on neutral ground. Effaced stripes 
coming up in groups of three or five 
at regular intervals, will be in vogue. 

Dormeuil presents some elegant but 
quiet creations in his Sportex collec- 
tion. 

Overcoat materials are preferred 
in dark shades of chestnut, navy, dark 
and multicolored greens. Beiges and 
grays illuminated with red or ochre 
threads will also be worn. 

Navies, blacks and the multicolored 
chestnut beiges will remain the base 
of all the collections and will be 
much in vogue during the 
season. 
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- PARAMOUNT _. 


Interchangeable 
TOE FORMS 


& SIZES 


ON ONE FORM 


An advanced type of changeable-toe form incor- 
porating distinctive features of superiority. 





Toes are solid throughout, insuring positive heat 
conductivity. No air pockets or spaces to prevent 
rapid and uniform heat transfusion to the toe 
members. 


Toes are interchangeable and are fastened to the 
torms with a positive locking device which elimi- 
nates, entirely, faults of looseness and binding com- 
mon to all friction joints. Unlocking the toes for 
change is accomplished instantly, and leverage 
devices for removing toes are not required. 


All tearing edges eliminated. A special jointless 
edge at the toe is absolute protection against thread 
pulling. 

A precise heating arrangement delivers steam 


directly at the toe and assures proper heat at al) 
times. 


The superiority of Paramount Forms for hosiery 
drying and finishing is proved by the fact that the 
number of mills using them exceed, by a large per- 
centage, the combined total of mills using all other 
methods. 


— See clso— 
COMSOLIDATED TEXTILE 


Paramount Textile Machinery Co. 
337 W. Madison St., Chicago, IIl. 
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Double Point 4 mover 
HESE are a few of the many 
designs that can be made on “Ban- 
ner” Hosiery Machines equipped to 
make “Banner” Perfect Point Hosiery, 


featuring the Single, Double and Triple 
Perfect Point. 
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Triple Point 


HEMPHILL Me ‘hy COMPANY = 


Single Point 


MAIN OFFICE mn AND. FACTORY 
PAWTUCKET RHODE ISLAND 


New York Sales and Show Rooms Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms Southern Office 
93 Worth Street, New York Heymann Bldg., 213 S. Broad St. James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 











—— See Also —— ever 
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Obituary 





William P. Adams 

William P. Adams, pioneer knit goods 
manufacturer of Cohoes, N. Y., died last 
week at his home following a brief ill- 
ness. He was born at Rhinebeck, N. Y.., 
in 1859, and was graduated from Union 
College. In 1880 he formed a partner- 
ship with John L. Newman of Albany 
for the operation of a plant manufactur- 
ing knitted underwear. The business 
grew and prospered until about 1900 when 
the firm was dissolved. Since that time 
he has traveled extensively through the 
various countries of the world in addi- 
tion to managing the the affairs of his 
father, who was also a prominent manu- 
facturer. He was a descendant of Presi- 
dents John and John Quincy Adams. 
He was prominently identified with the 
leading financial institutions at Cohoes. 


George Kingsbury 

George Kingsbury, for many years 
in the textile business, died at the 
home of his son, Arthur W. Kings- 
bury, on School street, Stafford 
Springs, Conn., recently aged 89 
years. He was born in South Hadley 
Falls in 1839 and later moved to Somers 
where he became associated with the 
woolen business in Somers woolen 
mills. Mr. Kingsbury came to Staf- 
ford about 40 years ago. Although 
confined to a wheel chair for the last 
eight years he took much interest in 
local affairs. He is survived by four 
Arthur W. Kingsbury of Staf- 
ford, George E. and Clarence of Hol- 
yoke and William FE. Kingsbury of 
Quincy, Mass. 


sons, 


George L. Snowden 

George L. Snowden, aged 58, cotton 
broker, who during the World War was 
in business in Greensboro, N. C., mov- 
ing in 1919 to New York, where he en- 
tered the cotton business there, died at 
the Wellington Apartments, Greensboro, 
where he was living temporarily until his 
family came. He had just recently re- 
turned South to act as head of the cot- 
ton department of a group of textile 
mills Mr. Snowden was a native of 
Charleston, S. C., but when a young man, 
moved to Macon, Ga., where he started 
in business. His widow, two daughters, 
and three sons, George L. Snowden, Jr., 
of Tyron, Pa.; Guerry Snowden and Du- 
pont Snowden, of New York City, sur- 
vive him. 


Jacob Jones 
lacob Jones, officially identified with 
the New York Mills (N. Y.) Corp., died 
ast week after a brief illness. He was 
the oldest and most valued em- 
loyes having been in the employ of the 


frm for over 30 years. He was 56 
ears old. At the time of his death he 
superintended all outdoor activities of 
the firm in addition to managing its 
larm. His widow and one daughter sur- 
ve him. 


James W. Holt 
W. Holt, aged 76, for the last 
superintendent of the Union 
Mills, at Maiden, N. C., died at 
e there following an illness of 
‘everai weeks. Funeral service was held 
Methodist church, of which he 
was member, at Maiden, following 
is body was carried to Lowell, 


TEXTILE WORLD 


N. C., where he was buried. Two 
daughters and two sisters survive him. 


Nelson Cooper 

Nelson Gooper, aged 35, vice-president 
of the Cooper Underwear Co., and promi- 
nent in the city of Kenosha, Wis., died 
of heart disease at his home, July 30. 
He was president of the Kenosha Safety 
council and a son of the late Henry J. 
Cooper, founder of the company that 
bears his name. He was president of 
the Factory Superintendents League of 
Kenosha, and a member of the Masons, 
Knights Templar and Elks. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and one son. 


D. B. McAlhany 

D. B. McAlhany, aged 49, of Char- 
lotte, N. C., was found dead in his room 
in an Atlanta hotel last week. Mr. Mc- 
Alhany had been a resident of Charlotte, 
N. C., for the last 10 or 12 years, it was 
said, and was connected with the Staf- 
ford Loom Co., of Massachusetts. He 
had been in rapidly declining health for 
the last three months, and it is said, 
heart failure was the direct cause of his 
death. Funeral was in Augusta, Ga. 


William Haley 

William Haley, 61 years old, formerly 
superintendent of the Victory Mills (N. 
Y.) branch of the American Mfg. Co., 
committed suicide last week following a 
several months’ illness. He retired from 
active duty about two years ago because 
of a heart ailment which is believed to 
have preyed on his mind. He had super- 
vised affairs at the Victory Mills branch 
for several years previous to his retire- 
ment. His brother is the only survivor. 


Webster C. Mitchell 

Webster C. Mitchell, formerly a woolen 
manufacturer in Ashuelot, N. H., and 
Saxtons River, Vt., and more recently of 
the Hooker, Corser & Mitchell Co., over- 
all manufacturers in Brattleboro, Vt., 
but for some years retired, died of 
pneumonia in his home in Brattleboro, 
Aug. 2. 


T. N. Price 

Theodore Northrup Price, retired silk 
merchant, died last Sunday at his home 
in New York, in his 78th year. To- 
gether with Alvin Moore and James W. 
Burton he established in 1887 the silk 
importing house of Burton, Price & Co. 
Mr. Price retired from active participa- 
tion in the business about a year ago. 


H. B. Donly 
Hal B. Donly, newspaper man and 
president of the Brook Woolen Co., of 
Simco, Ont., Canada, died recently. He 
was in his 68th year and is survived by 
a widow, two sons and one daughter. 


W. J. Rumley 
W. J. Rumley, aged 58, for a number 
of years connected with the Selma Cot- 
ton Mill in an executive capacity, died 
at his home here following a short ill 
He is survived by his widow and 
one son. 


ness. 


Atlas Hosiery Mills, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has discontinued business as of 
Aug. 1. Charter has been cancelled, 
stock, fixtures and machinery sold 

Imperial Knitting Mills, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. John M. Hill has been ap- 
pointed referee in bankruptcy, following 
filing of involuntary 
ency. 


petition in insoly- 
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Now that color has come 
to stay, Brinton is at the 
front with a fancy ribber 
that more than lives up 
to the world-wide Brinton 
reputation. 


- BRINTON COMPANY 


3700 Kensington Avenue, 


Philadelphia 
FOREIGN AGENTS 


Britain and the Continent: 
Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, Eng 










Australia J. H. Butter & Co., Sydney 
Melbourne 

atl America M Buchsbaum, Calle 

Alsina 18 Buenos Aires, Argentine 
Republic 

nd Japan Elbrook, Inc., 50 Peking 


Shanghai, China 
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American Directory of the 
KNITTING TRADE 


(Red Book) 
will contain the following new features: 


473 Chain Shoe Retailers operating three 
or more stores 


577 Dry Goods and Department Chain 
Stores operating three or more stores 


737 Men’s Furnishing and Apparel Chain 
Stores operating three or more stores 


11 Sporting Goods Chain Stores operating 





three or more stores 


In addition, the regular standardized sections 
of the directory will be corrected and brought 
up to date, consisting of: Full report of every 
knitting mill; Classified lists of knitting 
mills; Woven cotton underwear manufac- 
turers; Mill selling agents; 
spinners; 


Knitting yarn 
Knit goods dyers and finishers; 
Jobbers and buyers of knit goods; Retailers; 
Exporters. 








Your old directory will be out of date. 
Order It will be 
sent to you as soon as it comes off the press, 


about Sept. 1. 


new 1928 edition now. 


Bracpon, Lorp & NAGLE Co. 
334 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

a 1928 Knit Goods Directory (Red Book) 
Enclosed is $2.00. 






Send me 
as soon as it is ready. 
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LIVING COSTS 


A friendly sun and fertile soil aid in lowering the 
cost of food in Georgia, Alabama, and the Chatta- 
nooga District—the territory served by the Central 
of Georgia lines. Clothing, too, demands less from 
the family budget in this section with its equable 
climate. 

































Rent, fuel, and other living costs are covered in de- 
tail in surveys made by competent engineers to get 
the facts about textile manufacturing conditions along 
Central of Georgia lines. Write today for copies of 
these surveys if you are considering manufacturing 
textiles of any kind in the South. 











J. M. MALLORY, General Industrial Agent 
CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAYS 


413 Liberty Street, West, 


Savannah, Georgia 






‘CENTRAL 
‘GEORGIA 
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FABRICS 


Wool Goods Problems Multiply 


Uncertainty in Raw Material 
a Further Market Complication 


HE immediate future is still ex- 





are convinced that advances must be 
ceptionally puzzling to many in had and they will probably stick to 

the wool goods market. Instead of their guns. 

approaching the forthcoming spring “= * 


openings with clear insight into their Overcoatings: |:xcept for a few 
successful launching, it seems that mills which gained buyers’ attention 
problems have multiplied until the through clever styling, the market 
developments of the next few weeks has suffered a dull period in over- 
are about as uncertain as could be. coatings. Clothiers merely wanted to 


Frank discussion of the future was 
one of the many things started up by 
the recent naming of reductions on 


staple worsteds for men’s wear. 


the 


sweeten up their offerings and few 
have even now put in any extensive 
lines. Because stocks are relatively 
light despite last season’s carry-over 
there last 


This discussion unearths be a 


fact may minute spurt 
that there is more distrust in the raw Which will put overcoatings on the 
wool market than was generally sup- center of the stage. The situation is 
posed. Several of the world’s im- by no means devoid of hope and 
portant clips including those of the bears close watching. 
United States, of Australia and else- ome ot 


where are running larger this year 
than last. Consumption in this coun- 
try has been trending downward and 
foreign users seem to have lost much 
of their enthusiasm. Dealers in raw 
wool still see many points which tend 
to support the market, but an increas- 
ingly greater number of mill men may 


Staple Worsteds: }air business is 
said to have followed the lower prices 
named by the principal serge makers. 
Merchants doubt that 10 or 15¢ per 
yard will much increase the total 
yardage moved into consumption; but 
at least the mills are in a position to 
benefit from better trade in staples if 
now be classed as doubting Thomases. Clothiers can put it across as a style 
For the majority, any weakness in proposition. 
wool at the time of a seasonal open- 7 == 
ing is most unwelcome. However, 
they must face the situation. 


Women’s Wear: Garment houses 
appear to have collected most of the 
staples needed for the first part of 
their fall business. Broadcloths and 
suede fabrics bulk large in this cate- 
gory. Buying of fancies has been 
cautious but may expand if consum- 
ers early show their favor for any 
of the novelty numbers. 


Behind the apparent screen of keen 
competition as a reason for the price 
cuts in staple worsteds, there may be 
anticipation of a wool 
basis. Such a form of 
gambling, but it is a sort of gamble 
which every mill must take when it 
approaches the raw material market. 
Whether some manufacturers are 
going to take a definitely short posi- 
tion on wool can of course only be 
guessed, but the fact that few have 
been tempted to stock up on wool 
during the last month or so is  be- 


lieved on the market to 
evident. 


lower raw 


basis is a 


Navy Bids on Cotton Cloth 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—Bids for fur- 
nishing cloth to the Navy Department 
were opened at the Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts Aug. 7 as follows: 
Schedule 9434—Cloth, mercerized 
cotton, airplane, 300,000 yards, Ba- 
tavia Mills, 37.33c; S. ‘B. Marks, 
37.39c; Parker Wilder & Co., 48.37¢; 
Rhode Island Textile Fabrics, Inc., 
42.45c; Suncook Mills (two bids and 
part bids), 37.94c and 37.08c; W. H. 
Thurston, 39.41¢c; William Whitman 
Co., 42.38c. J 
Schedule 9457—Muslin, cotton, un- 


be quite 


lf any price reductions are to be 
made on wool it would be regrettable 
to have them follow a goods opening 
Which recorded an advance. What to 
(do is a keen problem for the individ- 
ual mill, for most manufacturers do 
not care to name profitless prices on 


the chance of covering with raw bleached, ot. ef yards, Class = 
materials later on at a basis which Batavia Mills, 16.63¢ ; Deering, Milli- 
might or might not pull them out of ken Co., 17.5¢; Cannon Mills, 19.5¢. 
the fire. Statisticians believe that Class 607—Batavia Mills, 16.63c; 
Wool has passed its peak for the cur- Cannon Mills, 19.87c. 


rent movement, but the depth of the 
that may lie ahead is any man’s 


Iselin-Jefferson Co. Appointed 


gue Agent for Saxon Mills 

( of all this ambiguous situation SPARTANBURG, S. C.—The Saxon 
must come prices on spring fancies Mills here, has appointed the Iselin- 
Perhaps in the week of Aug. 20, and Jefferson Co., of New York, sole sell- 
sure 


after Labor Day. Many mills ing agents for their products. 


Crop Report Releases Market 


Another Cause for Delay 


in Cotton 
HE Government cotton crop esti- 
mate of 14,291,000 bales based on 

the Aug. 1 condition of 67.9% made 

public on Wednesday, was about 500,- 


000 bales below what the trade had 
been expecting. The report had an 
immediately bullish reaction on the 


cotton market. 

So far cotton goods are con- 
cerned this review is written too close 
to the the Government 
figures to permit much more than re- 


flection of their 


as 
issuance of 


immediate effects. 
Radically cut grav goods prices were 
withdrawn, and the best that can be 
said from a general standpoint is that 
another crop report is out of the way 
and trading may now continue in a 
freer way until the next report. 
During the week preceding Aug. 8 
the market had declined in tune with 
the lower raw material prices. Some 
merchants regarded the levels which 
had been reached as over-discounting 
the improvement of the crop during 
July. They cannot see any likely turn 
in August but one toward deteriora- 
tion since that is the time for greatest 
boll weevil activity and dry weather, 
which might restrain the weevil, would 
at the same time, they believe do con- 


siderable damage to the crop. They 
therefore believe that early August 
prices have been the bottom for the 


time being. 

Prior to the Government report the 
market generally quiet. 
Even finished goods were bought only 
sparingly. There 
few instances of 


it »bbers 


goods was 


were, however, a 
coverage for fall 
and retailers on 
rinted goods and lines of a highly 
printed goods and on lines of a nightly 
styled nature. Buyers feel that they 
can obtain the run of staple products 
any time they 


needs by 


want them and they 
prefer to play a cautious game. Gray 
goods eased off considerably in the 
latter part of last week and early this 
week. For example 64 x 60s which 





Cotton Goods Quotations 


Ang. 8 Aug. 1 Aug.10 , 1927 

Spot cotton, N. Y.. 20. 40¢ 19 90¢ 19.70¢ 
Print Cloths 

27- in., 64x40, 7.60 57 file 6-6%¢ 6¢ 

3814-in., 64x60, 5.35 73<-8¢ 734-84  81i-814¢ 

39- in., 68x72, 4.75. 87 ¢ 9-9%¢ 94¢ 

39- in., 72x76, 4 25 974¢¢ 19¢ 10\4¢ 

39- in., 80x80, 4.00. . 10%¢ ll¢ 1034¢ 
Brown Sheetings 

36- in. 58x60,4.00.. 9-9%e 99%¢  9%4-9%¢ 

36- in., 48x48, 3 00 1934¢ 103%4-lle I1!oé 

37-  in., 48x48, 4.00 834¢ 8%4-9¢ 8'.-9¢ 
Pajama Checks 

36\-in., 72x80, 4.70.. 9l<eé 9\%4¢ -9\4¢ 

36-in., 64x70, 5.75... Tee 7Me 714-7%eé 
Miscellaneous 

Drills, 37-in.. 3yd 1l¢ 11%é 1l¢ 

Denims, 2 20s 19¢ 19¢ 16¢ 

Tickings, 8 0z........ 22-23%4¢ 22-2344 1914-20%¢ 

Standard prints...... %¢ 9¢ 8¢ 

Eastern staple ging- 
hams, 27-in. 10%e 10%¢ 94¢ 


Is 


were not long ago selling for 8c, were 
possible at 7'2c last Many 
mills would not accept such a figure, 


Removed 


Tuesday. 


while others were disposed to antici- 
pate even further reductions and took 
what business they could. Curtailment 
in the South and elsewhere has been 
maintained but not increased to 
extent desired in the market. 

duction is lessened, 
and the toward a_ stronger 


statistical position month by month. 
x * * 


the 
Pro- 
being however, 
trend is 


Printed Goods: Prints and percales 
are fairly quiet with small lot busi- 
ness circulating and printing machin- 
ery by no means so active as it was 
two months ago, nor so active as a 
year ago at this time. New lines of 
wash goods are being introduced and 
since prints are likely 
ture of another 


fea- 
business 


to be the 
the 


season, 


should pick up shortly after Labor 
Day. 

* * * 
Bleached Goods: Trade fell off 


after improvement late in July. In 
bed sheets there has been a let-up and 
it is intimated that certain advanced 
prices are not being insisted on and 
that trade is possible on the previous 
basis. In 
unbranded lines competition is keen 
and margins are narrow. 
* * * 


Wide sheetings are quiet. 


Print Cloths: The recession of cot- 
ton in antipication of a bearish crop 
report print 
cloths which was pronounced in some 
quarters. It evident that some 
makers felt that the bottom was still 
far off and they endeavored to corral 
such business as there was by quick 
price cuts. It is a condition which 
will clear up quickly with any general 
movement to buy. 


developed weakness in 


Was 


Cutting prices was 
not engaged in by all mills and conse- 
quently the market spotty. On 
Tuesday nearby 64 x 60s were avail- 


Was 
able at 7'%2c which is a “ec drop in 
the last four On 
nearby goods were sold at 834c with 


weeks. 68 x 72s 


rumors of second hands accepting 
85¢c for late delivery. Just a year 
ago at this time the market took a 
sharp rise on cotton strength after 
the Aug. I, 1927, report. 

* * * 


Sheetings: Sales of sheetings were 
narrow, but sellers seemed more will- 
ing to let matters drift than they did 
in print cloths. bids were 
around the market October and 
later but at figures too low to meet 
acceptance. 


Some 
for 


x * x 
Broadcloths: Carded 100 x 60s 
broadcloths were quoted at 1034-107¢c 
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FLANEZ 


INSPIRES BRILLIANT 
SPORT MODES 


In the sport modes of today, fabrics made 
from Celanese brand yarns are playing 
a momentous part. Uniting beauty, dis- 
tinctiveness, and practicality to a hitherto 
undreamed-of degree, Celanese fabrics are 
the natural expression of the sport ideal. 5» 
They afford, too, the great advantage of 
almost limitless variety. Moires, crepes, 
jerseys, satins, taffetas, damasks, twills... 
low luster and high... brilliant hues and 
neutral shades. ..all these, and more, await 
your selection. $ And all of these Celanese 


fabrics are completely washable.The colors 
are fast, the weaves are strong, and a little 
soap and water...even cold water!... re- 
moves all impurities easily. $® Warm in 
winter, cool in summer, cosy at all times, 
sportwear fashioned from Celanese is be- 
ing featured, with outstanding success, 
by prominent stores and specialty shops 
throughout America. Have you received 
your copy of the beautifully illustrated new 
brochure “ The Miracle of Celanese” ? If not, 
we will gladly mail you one on request. 
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CELANESE» YARNS 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


Celanese Corporation of America, 15 East 26th Street, New York 


166 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago :: 1046 Public Ledger Bldg., Philadelphia::38 Chauncy Street, Boston:: 1116 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
Works at AMCELLE (near Cumberland), Maryland :: Canadian Address: Canadian Celanese, Ltd., Montreal 


CELANESE is the registered trademark, in the United States, of the Celanese Corporation of America, to designate its brands of yarns, fabrics, garments, etc. 
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Fabrics—Continued 


‘ Sales of 128 x 68s 
combed were reported between 16 and 
17¢. 


| at mid-week. 


* * * 


Rayons: The trade has shown in- 
terest in price policy of acetate rayon 
P producer. It is thought that a more 
stabilized market will follow. Voiles 
are still a desirable line. 


Burlaps Quiet 





Scant Changes in Price Either at 
Caleutta or New York 


Burlaps in the New York market 
were quiet this week, with a little in- 
terest accorded nearby heavy goods. 
Spot light weights were reduced 5 to 


Velvets Hold Their Lead | 


Other Silk Numbers Are 


Developing with Caution 





URING the week the broad silk 

industry has been quiet. This 
n a measure was not unexpected for 
t is the time of year when cutters 
ie waiting for further style develop- 
ments and they will not finish their 
lines until all Parisian openings now 
n progress are over. The French 
showings strengthen the interest al- 
ready manifested in velvets, metals, 
novelty fabrics and crepe satins. 

Velvet campaigns are well under 
vay and cutters have received their 
first shipments, made models, tested 
styles and done some business. <A 
lull is expected in velvet buying until 
goods already purchased are received 
in the retail stores, then re-orders 
will come in. 

Prices at the present are lower than 
they have been for sometime and 
\isiting buyers found the market in 
such an unsettled condition last week 
many returned home without 
urchasing more than a few special 


+ 


that 
pure 


Among some of the new fabrics 
being shown along with printed trans- 
parent velvets, metallics, printed crepe 
backed satins and moires as the sea- 
son’s smartest fabrics, are a series 
i printed radium silk fabrics which 
semble heavy flat crepe. These are 
he latest addition to the line of a 
eading manufacturer and show much 
nitiative in design, for they have 
een reproduced in a “Field and 
ream” series and buyers who have 
een them show real interest. 

_\ manufacturer of standing claims 
‘at most of the trouble in this and 

ued phases of the textile industry 

in the fact that price buying not 


ily predominates but has gained 
wh a strong foothold. A buyer 
eed no longer be an expert on the 
erchat ise he purchases, for when 


Uys tor a large group it does not 
tter that last year he might have 
1 a buyer of almost any com- 
ity. Price is all that matters. 

way that this can be 
ed is by creating a con- 


10 points. Calcutta cables indicated 
an unchanged condition in the pri- 
mary market. 

Good business from various sources 
is reported placed at Dundee during 
the last few weeks. Dundee mills 
present a sold up condition into No- 
vember. Prices into the first. quarter 
of next year have been quoted con- 
siderably higher than the Calcutta 
levels. 

Spot 8 oz. 40s are quoted at 8.70c 
with afloats at 8.65c, August ship- 
ments at 8.45-8.50c, September at 
8.00-8.10c and October-December at 
7.85c. Spot 10% oz, 40s are at 10.90- 
10.95c with afloats at 10.90c, August- 
September shipments at 10.85c and | 
October-December at 10c. 





sumer demand for quality merchan- | 
dise and style. The merchant who 
buys a quality product and knows how 
to merchandise it properly will gain | 
the confidence of consumers and so 
profit by their patronage. | 

Crystallizing the mode shades for 
fall, blue and beige have about the 
same importance. Green and red will 
take third and fourth places with | 
green developing a little slower than 
the red. A new note is that fall sea- 
son color tones watching furs will 


again be prominent. 
* * * 





Velvets: Being shown by retailers 
as leading fabric. Printed transpar- 
ent velvets well oversold on_ initial 
orders. 

x * x 
Printed satins well taken 
as companion fabric to velvet for fall. 

ee «© 

Flat Crepes: New patterns in 
printed numbers being shown and in- 
terest manifested. 


Satins: 


x * x 
Georgette: Very little demand as 

yet. x * x 
Silk Situation at a Glance: Pro- 


DUCTION: In most cases normal. 
DEMAND: Fair, mostly for newest 
fabrics. 
Stocks: Spring fabrics cleared, 
no real stock as yet in fall goods. 
SENTIMENT: Watching style trends 
before real action takes place. 


Smith-Hogg Partners Re-Form 
Firm 

The partners of the Smith Hogg 
& Co. firm, which liquidated on July 
31, formed a new partnership as ot 
Aug. 1. The new house of Smith 
Hogg & Co. will continue to function | 
as selling agents at 115-117 Worth 
street, and at 323 South Franklin 
street, Chicago, and other branches. 

They will continue to act as selling 
agents for the York Mfg. Co., of 
Saco, Maine, as heretofore pending 
the opening of its own sales offices 
by the mill. 
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the Price of SASE 
1S but One 
of its Advantages 


ROBABLY the greatest advantage of SASE 

Brand Spun Yarn is the fine result ob- 
tained through its use in cloths of varied de- 
scription. But little less important is the 
economy with which these delightful effects 
are produced. SASE today is more desirable 
than ever, though lower in price. 

Among the exclusive features of SASE, its 
incomparable softness is at once apparent in 
any fabric. No yarn excels SASE in this fea- 
ture, which gives so fine a hand to goods and 
such graceful draping qualities. 

In addition, SASE is spun with superb even- 
ness, and is a strong yarn. It combines admir- 
ably with other yarns, and cross-dyes with silk, 
wool and certain rayons. Unusual effects have 
been obtained with SASE without unusual 
finishing problems. 


SASE Brand Yarns, exclusively, are 
spun of Vistra—an Agfa product 


Send for Price List and descriptive BookeT K 


FITCHBURG YARN COMPANY 
Ropert S. Wa.Ltace, Treasurer 
FITCHBURG, MASS., U.S.A. 
evales Agents 
Bosron:].B. Jamieson Co,, 38 Chauncy Street. New York: E. W. Dutton, Inc., 
25 Vanderbilt Avenue. PHitapeLpHia: Tracev & Bradley, 219 Chestnut 


Street. Cuicaco: Robert D. Flood, 222 West Adams Street. 
Cuatranooca: R. D. McDonald, go5 James Building 





The trade mark of SASE, the spun yarn developed by Fitchburg Yarn Company, 
under exclusive patents, in its mills at Fitchburg, Mass. 
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HE Equitable Trust 
eo. of New York 
is a commercial bank offering 
every facility and conven- 
ience of the large,metropolitan 
banking institution. It has 
shown a gain of more than 
80% in net deposits during 
the last seven years. 











The Equitable Abroad 


Organized in 1871, The Equitable | 


Trust Company, in a half century’s 
growth, has built up one of the most 
complete and far-reaching foreign 
banking services offered by an Amer- 
ican Trust Company. This Company 
has three European offices, two in 


London and one in Paris, an office in 
Mexico City, and through its sub- 









sidiary, the Equitable Eastern Bank- 
ing Corporation, is represented in 
two large central markets of the Far 


... Send for these 
mvestment helps 


East, Hongkong and Shanghai. These 
offices and a highly developed system 
of more than 11,000 correspondents 
have gained for The Equitable an 
unusual prestige among foreign banks 
and b ‘ . oe . ° . ‘ 

Pee (1) Each week The Equitable issues a selected list 
The Equitable’s of short term securities designed to provide tem- 
Domestic Organization porary investment for the liquid funds of industrial 


In addition to four offices in New - ‘ > 
and banking organizations 








York City, The Equitable’s domestic 


organization includes district repre- 


sentatives’ offices in seven of the (2) Each month The Equitable prepares a wide se- 
country’s key industrial cities. Two . ~ ; . : 
lt ann iit Ric dee ees lection of bond issues suitable for business and 












The Equitable Securities Company, 
Inc., in Boston and Washington : f i e 
These offices operate for the con- suggestions are more than just a list ot bonds. For 


venience of correspondent banks and 


personal investment needs. These bond investment 


as your benefit, we regularly analyze many issues. 
local business houses carrying New / 5 / ¢ - 

York accounts. Close contact with 7 y 
the home office enables our repre- Send for the current lists today 
sentatives to offer valuable facilities 


for supplying international credit in- 
formation, for arranging every kind I HE E i J] TABI E 
of foreign banking transaction, and =e 
for executing orders in the security TRI IST ( OMPANY 
markets of the world. 

= OF NEW YORK 
Il BROAD STREET 





Business houses whose broad | 
activities and interests require 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 
a New York banking connec- 








? : ; PHILADELPHIA: Packard Building CHICAGO: 105 South La Salle St. 
tion are invited to communicate BALTIMORE: Keyser Blidg., SAN FRANCISCO: Financial Center Building 
cvith our local representative or Calvert and Redwood Sts. ATLANTA: Healey Building 


New York office regarding the 
advantages of an account with 


The Equitable. 


LONDON - PARIS - MEXICO CITY 


Total resources more than $500,000,000 





© E.T. C. of N.Y., 1928 
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Further Decline in Southern 
Mill Securities 

Gastonia, N. C., Aug. 4.—A further 
decline of g2c per share was noted on 
the average bid price of 25 of the 
most active common stocks of south- 
ern textile mills for last week accord- 
ing to the weekly report of R. S. 
Dickson & Co. The list closed at 
$105.76 as compared with $106.68 for 
the previous week. 

Only a limited number of buying 
orders for common stocks were placed 
during the week and as a result trad- 
ing was quiet in practically all issues. 
The majority of preferred 
while not so active as a few weeks 
ago, held up well in prices bid. 


issues 





Fall River Dividends for Third 
(Quarter 

Fall River mill dividends for third 
quarter, 1928, are reported as follows, 
by G. M. Haffords & Co., brokers : 





Names of Corporations Capital Rate Amount 
American Linen Co.... $800, 000 0 
Arkwright Mills........ 1,000, 000 0 

Barnard Mfg. Co....... 1, 250, 000 0 3 
Bourne MeIEMnas vasxae * 1,000, 000 1 10,000 
Border City Mfg. Co.. 1,800,000 0 

Chace Millg.......ss00. 1, 200, 000 0 caw wad 
Charlton Mills......... 1, 200, 000 2 24,000 
Conanicut Mills...y..... *300, 000 0 

Cornell BIRBs ccccvcccces 600, 000 0 

DOVIG DIEM 3 6 sincecesvce 2,500, 000 1 25,000 
Davol BEBRI@s cc dasccceses 1,500, 000 0 

Flint BMRLN6.. vccecccescee 1,160, 000 1% 17, 400 
Granite Mills, Pfd..... 0 ; 
Granite Mills, Com.... 0 

King Philip Mills...... 114 

Lincoln Mfg. Co........ 0 sie 
Luther Mfg. Co........ 2 10,500 
Laurel Lake Mills, Pfd. 300, 000 0 

Laurel Lake Mills, Com 600, 000 0 

Merchants Mfg. Co..... 1,500, 000 0 
Narragansett Mills...... 600, 000 0 

Osborn Mills...... : ‘. 

Parker Mills, Pfd 2,100, 000 0 

Parker, BEING, OOmMscc.5 sn svvce ones 
Pilgrim: BAB. i iccccaciee 1, 200,000 2 24,000 
P asset Mig. CO. ..«s.- 1, 200, 000 0 

Richard Borden Mfg. Co. 1,000, 000 0 ieee 
Sagamore Mfg. Co..... 3,000, 000 2 60, 000 
Shawmut Mfg. Co., Pfd. 250, 000 es Veewees 
Shawmut Mfg. Co., Com. 350, 000 0 

5 ve NES. cbt vale dewwh 1, 200, 000 Be Secs 
S 2 MING. wa ccesevcs 1,000, 000 ie. 
5 s Mfg. Co : 1, 200, 000 1% 18,000 
T Cc. & W. Mfy... 300, 000 Re ieee, 
Union Cotton Mfg. Co. 1,200,000 1% 18, 000 
Wampanoag Mills...... 1,000,000 ee 
Weetamoe Mills......... 1, 250, 000 0 


$39, 210, 000 
0.61% on 
authorized. 


$240, 650 
invested capital 
Outstanding $251,700. 


An average of 
Amount 


New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at “Public Sale” are b 


Upon last sales at Boston Public auction 
and Boston Stock Exchange. and 
Asked prices are latest quotations of lead- 
ing Boston dealers.) : 
Public 

c Sale Bid Asked 
Am. Mfg. pfd...... 65% 58 64 
\r Wool, pfd.... 44 sak oh aes 
Amoskeag ........ 19% ... ea 
Androscoggin ..... TU 60 70 
Ar] RE Boa. s «kt 35 34 85 
hee ee 110% 111 116 
Be ehire. (eb... 124% 107 112 
Bizelow-Htfd, com. a eee 
OO: jie ete eee 128% 122 129 
BOwanee6 52 «oi 70 oe |... 
Esmond. pfd...... 101 100 103 
I RM cana 119% 117 121 
<STORC DME os b's 6% 4 7 
Hamilton Woolen 191%, 18 21 
H ears et se 23 20 2h 
1} Beles ss coe. 5 7 10 
I} BS Ms se oe 2 % 1 3 
Lawrence ........ 67% =—-67 69 
I ee 199 195 200 
- nack, com 135% 37 142 
x As RS So acs 41 a9 42 
‘ Ry - id aw sas 86% 86 88 
‘ CRE oa cicccis 133% 134 136 

Oi 5 ca: x 2 ad nok 
0 ye 31% 938 35 
ACHC skies thre Md ae 29 de ys 
POPPE ssn cinnpiaor 89 87 = 89 
! ith Cordage.. 64 61 65 
\ ieee 1914 18 21 
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Perhaps More Liquidations 





Some New 


Considering This 


New Beprorp, Mass 

ITH the majority of New Bed- 

ford mill shares now quoted at 
the lowest price they have 
known, interest in the mill 
market is also at a low ebb. The tex- 
tile strike that has dragged along 
for 17 weeks, on top of the depression 
in the industry previous to the lock- 
out or walkout in this city, has sent 
prices scuttling downward since the 
first of the year. The result is that 
almost every stock on the market 
savors of bargain rates if the plants 
ever start up again. 


ever 
share 


Rumors of Liquidation 

Even before the strike went into 
effect here, April 16, there had been 
rumors that some of the older plants 
of New Bedford might be liquidated, 
rather than to the expense of 
spending a small fortune in building 
them up physically so that they could 
compete with the more modern mills. 
Since every mill in the city that is 
shut down is losing thousands of dol- 
lars weekly in overhead alone, talk is 
being renewed that managements of 
at least half a dozen plants are con- 
sidering liquidation or removal in part 
or whole. 

The Acushnet Potomska are 
two cotton cloth mills that are ex- 
pected to take action along those lines 
in the near future, while yarn mills 
include the Quissett, City, Nonquitt 
and Sharp. The Sharp during the 
last few years has operated a number 
of looms to take care of a quantity 
of the surplus yarn, the same being 
true of the City, which maintains a 
small weaving mill in Taunton. Noth- 
ing of a definite nature has been de- 
termined, though it is rumored that 
the Sharp and Nonquitt may seek to 
dispose of one mill each and turn 
the other unit over into a 
mill. 


go 


ot 
ana 


weaving 


Loring Not Seeking Sharp 
One rumor had it that Homer Lor- 
ing was negotiating for the purchase 
of the Sharp, planning to include it 
in the merger of the Fall River mills, 
but he has denied that he is inter- 
ested in the Sharp or any other New 
Bedford mill. Another report rela- 
tive to the Sharp was to the effect 
that prospective purchasers had ar- 
ranged with Boston banks holding 
notes of the corporation to accept 5oc. 
on the deal, but that the sale was held 
up by New Bedford bankers in the 
hope that the banks could realize more 
than this, and at the same time have 

a little left for the stockholders. 
In the event that these six corpora 
tions should decide to wind up their 


affairs, a matter of half a million 


Bedford Mills 
Way Out 


spindles would be involved, more than 
9,000 looms and approximately 5,000 
operatives. 

Reports that the Quissett was con- 
templating liquidation proceedings 
came somewhat in the nature of a sur- 
prise in many circles, as this plant 
has the most 
varn mills in New England. 
ing to Thomas F. 


been one of successful 
\ccord- 
Glennon, agent of 
the mill, the management has already 
seriously considered removing to some 
other center, and has several 
mind. Whether the present manage 
ment would operate in another city, 
or sell the equipment, is 
that the future 
Mr. Glennon. Well equipped, financi 
ally, and paying not than $2 
quarterly, the corporation paid $58 in 
cash and declared a stock dividend 
of 60% in 1922. It is capitalized at 
$2,000,000, common stock and $305- 
ooo preferred. With a surplus of net 
quick of $2,415,518 the net 
quick figures above $100 per share. 
City in Good Financial Shape 
The City is understood to be ready 
to liquidate. 


sites in 


something 


will determine, said 


less 


assets 


This is another yarn 
mill where the net quick assets figure 
to almost $100 per share, and the di- 
rectors have urged shareholders not 
to dispose of their holdings at the 
present quoted price for the stock. 
Following a steady decline in prices, 
shares have apparently touched rock 
bottom for the time being, and there 
has been little disposition to sell dur- 
ing the last few days. Nonquitt has 
shown a little activity, with sale at 
20 and 19, with Nashawena selling 
at 37 to 38%. Wamsutta holds about 


the same as it has for the last sev- 


eral weeks, with the price ranging 
from 47 to 48%. 
Whitman Issues Balance Sheet 


With the issuing of the Whitman 
Mill balance sheet for the first 3 
months of this year, stockholders are 
informed that the around 
during that period. This 
new financial statement followed com 
plaints made at the special meeting of 
the stockholders last month that the 
balance sheet presented at that time 
was of March 31, 1928. It was esti- 
mated that the for the first 3 
months was $67,000, and for the sec 
ond 3 months, including about 10 
weeks of the strike, the loss figured 
around $87,000. 


loss is 


r - 
D153,000 


loss 


Expect Liquidation of Troy, 
Arkwright and Weetamoe 


Fatt River, Mass.—J. Edward 
Newton has resigned as treasurer of 
the Arkwright mills and also as treas- 


urer of the Troy Cotton & Woolen 





Manufactory but still retains the posi- 
tion of treasurer at the Barnard Mfg. 
Co. It is the opinion of the directors 
that the Troy be liquidated and a 
similar procedure is looked for on the 
part of the Arkwright. Liquidation 
of the Weetamoe mills is also looked 
for in the near future. All three of 
the plants are closed at present. 


Bruck Silk Mills of Canada 
Increases Profits 

MontreAL, CANADA—On July 31 
last the Bruck Silk Mills, Ltd., 
brought to a close the first six months 
The period 
a successful 


of its current fiscal year. 
is reported to have been 
one for the company, witnessing an 
increase of some 94% in sales volume 
the one 
year ago. At the end of the half year 
the plant at Cowansville, Que., is oper- 


over corresponding period 


ating to fullest capacity and overtime 
work is a not uncommon occurrence. 
Che new plant has proven satisfactory 
in its operation and more and more 
the company’s ability to load and dye 
silks is being called upon by importers 
and other manutacturers- 
The amount of customs work whick 
has been carried on at the plant has 
doubtless helped to swell earning 
power. The outlook the second 
half of the year is regarded as promis- 
ing and it is the belief that the results 
to be obtained will be fully as good as 


domestic 


for 


those which have been reported for 
the first half of the year. | For the 
first half of the year profits applicable 
to the 25,000 no par value shares are 
stated to have run between $5.50 and 
$6 and that for the full twelve months 
the showing will be equally as good. 
The company, besides loading the 
dyeing 
turing 


silks, has a complete manufac- 
operation at the Cowansville 
plant, including the throwing, weav- 
ing, finishing and printing of silks of 
all kinds. The no-par shares were 
recently listed on the Montreal Curb 
Market. 


Fall River Stocks Lower 

Optimism for Fine Goods Mills 
Is Reported 

River, Mass.—Notwithstand- 
ing local mill stocks have generally 
declined during the last week, opti- 
mism is apparent in brokerage circles 
for shares of fine goods corporations 
due to the expectation of improved 
statements being anticipated during 
the coming quarter. Stocks reported 

the week included Algon- 
Printing Co. at Border 
Mfg. Co. at from to 12, 
Flint at from 52% to 
King Philip mills at from 144 
down to 138 and Sagamore Mfg. Co. 
at 9o. 


27 of 


FALL 


during 
quin 
City 
Davis at 43, 


325, 


, 
10% 
55, 


The average market price on 


the most active issues now 


stands $40.51, against $41 a week ago, 
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For “Price Insurance” Service — 


MUNDS & WINSLOW 


Members of 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 


New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 

New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange 
Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc. 


Associate Members 
Liverpool Cotton Association 


Broad Experience Available to Mill 
Men for Hedging in the Futures Market. 


25 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 
Branch Offices 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

1611 Walnut Street 


Newport, R. I. 


Manchester, Vt. 


Narragansett, R. I. 










A Power 
Sewing Machine (@@ 


That Is Portable "8 


For the finishing proc- 
z oe 


esses in Dye Works, 
Cloth Rooms, etc. 
be easily shifted to any 
part of the mill. 


can 


Perfect Seams, 


Wet, Dry, Thick or Thin 


Goods 
Sews seams absolutely 
straight close to the ; io 
edge and easily re- 
moved. 


No. 3 Electrically Driven Railway Sewing Machine on Casters 


can be plugged into any lighting circuit. (No power line necessary.) 
Built in any length for various cloth widths, Sews cotton, woolen or 


silk goods. 


Dinsmore Manufacturing Co., Salem, Mass., U. S. A. 


Makers of Piece End Sewing Machines for over 50 years 


A full line of sewing machine supplies always on hand, 
—— See Also 


—— CATALOG —— 


W. Stursberg, Schell & Co. 


Commission Merchants 
Finance Manufacturers, Selling Direct or Through Agents 
Everett Building, 45 East Seventeenth Street, NEW YORK 


A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES 


Beught and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Corvespondence Solicited 
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| 
J. Oscar Williams George W. Fooshe Jerome D. Travers | 
John M., Allen 


George E. Elwell 


Williams & Travers 


MEMBERS 
New York Produce Exchange 
National Raw Silk Exchange, Inc. 


New York Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


Special weekly crop letters for cotton 
mill executives available on application 


Prompt attention given to in- 
quiries regarding hedging problems. 


60 Beaver Street 


New York 


Phones: Bowling Green 7848-7850 


L. F. DOMMERICH & CO. 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


254 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 














J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


Commission (Merchants 


23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Talbot Mills | “tacit prices 


RIGHT PRICES 
NORTH BILLERICA, MASS. 
| FREDERIC S. CLARK, President 
Suitings Uniform Cloths a 


Jos. T. Pearson & Sons Co. 


1825 E. Boston Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


















LSO 


OFFICE 





DECA 


Suedes 


Selling Agents 


PARKER, WILDER & CO. 
New York—Boston | 


BALING PRESS 


(HYDRAULIC) 


50 to 300 
TONS PRESSURE 
With or without 
motor 
Size to suit your 
work 


Water softeners for throwsters, 
scourers, bleachers, dyers 
and finishers 


LIME & SODA Softeners 
FILTERS & PURIFIERS 


American Water Softener Co- 
8.£. Cor. 4th and Lehigh Ave., Phila., Pa. 





Telephone Main 3593 Established 1854 | 
CROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 

PATENTS 
Old South Building, Boston 
Patents and Patent Cases-T Copyrights 


Special Attention to T le Inventions 


Ask us about them 
Dunning & Boschert 
Press Co., Inc. 

” 388 West Water St. 
SYRACUSE, N.Y., U.S.A, 
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2.50 a month ago and $42.74 three 

ionths ago. 

Odd lots were involved in the sales 

Border City at from 10% to 12 
\t the close, the bid was 10, and the 
isked price, 12%. 

No bids were made for Bourne 
tock, although the asked price con- 

nued to decline, reaching as low as 
<0. Potential buyers kept what in- 
terest they had, if any, in the back- 
eround. The weak point of this stock 
is the disappointing quarterly state- 
ment issued to stockholders, Aug. I. 

Charlton stock remains conspicu- 
ously firm in spite of the decline in 
‘ther textile securities. No recent 
sales of this stock have come to light, 
however. Davis shares sold in odd 
lots at 43. From 13 to 14 has been 
the range of the bid price on Davol 
shares. Flint stock sold at from 52% 
to 55. 

King Philip set the pace in activity. 
Ouick sales, however, found the price 
dropping from 144 to 138, but after 
a brief lull the price was up to I4I. 
Recent quotations were 140 bid and 
144 asked. 

Lincoln shares were slightly lower 
this week. When the asked price 

ropped from 42 to 40, would-be buy- 
ers still manifested indifference. 

Sagamore was traded in odd lots at 
go. Odd lots are being offered at 
irom 98 to 100. 

The fine goods plants were operated 
at about 70% capacity during the last 

juarter, with plain goods mills at not 
over 25%. 


Reading’s Tax Problem 


Manufacturers Resist Separate 
Assessment of Machinery 
READING, Pa.—Textile and other 
manufacturers here, particularly those 
using hosiery and other knit goods 
machinery, are pressing to a show- 
lown their campaign against the pro- 
posals of the new city administration 
here, controlled by a Socialist mayor 
nd Council taking office last January, 
tor four year terms, to assess sepa- 
rately the machinery and the buildings 

ot industrial corporations. 

The Reading Manufacturers’ 
ciation, Ernest J. Poole, president, 
and the Reading Chamber of Com- 
merce are fighting the proposal, which 
is made by the Manufacturers’ Ap- 
praisal Co., of Philadelphia, employed 
by the new city officials to reassess 
all realty in Reading. The appraisal 
company’s employes have been at work 
fo several months and will be paid 
$75,000 for the An offer in 
February by the Reading Real Estate 
Board, made up of Reading men, for 
‘ property, or about $30,000 in all, 
rejected by Council. 
he business men and manufactur- 
er of the city are denouncing the 
as bringing the city’s tax burdens, 
ly near the danger line because 
uthern textile plants’ competi- 
to a point where all margin of 
pt will vanish. The separate as- 
ses- lent of machinery is described by 





As- 


job. 


ot 


the Reading association as an out- 
worn theory and unscientific. Only in 
third class cities in Pennsylvania, in- 
cluding Reading, can industrial ma- 
chinery be taxed at all, and a cam- 
paign to have the 1929 Legislature 
repeal this tax is under way here. In 
first and second class cities machinery 
is free of tax. 

Manufacturers here won a point this | 
week in a promise by city officials that 
all figures will be open for inspection 
at City Hall before any action toward | 
adopting them is taken. 

City officials here have stated they 
intend to be entirely fair in the matter, 
and as a combined fight is to be waged 
on some of the estimates, it is likely 
that the new figures may never be 
adopted. 


N. Carolina Textile Stocks| 


(Taken from list of Southern Mill Stocks 








for by R. 8. Dickson & Co., Gastonia 
Bid Asked | 

Acme yennning, oo a: 109 116 
Am. Yarn & Processing Co. 100 107 
Arlington Cotton Mills.... bate 90 
Se ET oh bea eeccecse cae 90 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (par 

| aA Re 11 14 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., 8% | 

a oe 102% 104 | 
China Grove Cotton Mills. . 115 119 
See wees CO, os waco s oe 75 85 | 
Climax Spinning Co....... 101 106 
CN Ss shaie'o ie cad 040% 0 eo | 
Crescent Spinning Co...... oe 95 
Se, NS wos ooh chan 101 110 | 
Durham Hosiery, 7% pfd.. 35 41 | 
Durham Hosiery “B”..... ee 6 
a a eeree se er 52 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co.... 114 wa 
Erwin Cotton Mills Co. 

% RR ee ee 103 106 | 
Globe Yarn Mills (N. C.).. 50 58 | 
ORE Ee ae _ $1 | 
Hanes, P. H. Knitting Co.. 14 I 
Hanes, P. H. Ktg. Co., 7% | 

Sn he wi sleme es 6s X és 102 — | 
Henrietta, 7% pfd........ 74 at i 
Imperial Yarn Mills....... ae 80 
Jennings Cotton Mills..... 195 210 
eh eee 105 111 
Locke Cotton Mills Co.... 111 
ee Ee a 55 
Majestic Mfg. Co......... 160 hte 
Mansfield Mills .......... 112 118 
Mooresville Cotton Mills... 20 25 
Mooresville Cotton Mills 

MT ES, nn i ateey te ep ox oa 92 | 
DO EY Svc cada sek ese 85 on 
National Yarn Mill........ See 91 
so. 8 ee ee ? 70 
Perfection Spinning Co.... 95 101 
oS ">= er ae 130 146 
Rhyne-Houser Mfg. Co.... 99 105— | 
Roanoke Mills, 744% ist | 

EN twin wae eins aie 04 5% 95 99 | 
Roanoke Mills, 8% 2nd 

: Pelee ogres € a3 a5 60 %'s.0 90 oT | 
Rosemary, 744% pfd...... 98 jas | 
Rowan Cotton Mills Co.... 89 95 
Seminole Cotton Mills Co. . — 96 
Sterling Spinning Co,...... 100 106 
Stowe Spinning Co.......- 105 111 
Victory Yarn Mills Co..... 50 55 
Winget Yarn Mills Co...... 50 61 


Wiscasset Mills Co........ 200 


Fall River Mills Stocks 





(Quotations eats by G. M. Haffords 
Co.) 
Bid Asked 
— onquin Printing Co..... 825 

rey 2) sa “40 
DOPROIG BO Ow occ 50000 et 28 
Borden Mfg. Co., Richard. 10 ies 
Border City Mfg. Co....... eee 15 
Bourne Mills Co.......... ome 52 
oe eee 2 5 
CORIO Bs 6 cccs vices. are 98 
CO I ese 6 6.0 4:00 0 25 35 
Re cle sw wh-6.64 40.06 40 45 
i ae 12 . 
Pe EE os obs x4 s'0's 00:0 52 pate 
Granite Mills (com.)...... ee 20 
Granite Mills ieee. Piptatce ¥\a.0 eiare 40 
King Philip Mills......... aes 145 
Laurel Lake Mills (com.). or 10 
Laurel Lake Mills (pfd.) ... aie 60 
SE I Ey 5 ce vc ec 45 
Luther Mfg. Co.......... ere 112 
Merchants Mfg. Co........ 18 32 
Narragansett Mills ....... ein 35 
Osborn (new). o< TO sce 
Parker Mills (com. ). ced wes 5 aka 
Parker Mills ) stchees 25 
Pilgrim Mills . ahhaees oa 185 
Sagamore Mfg. Co. ars rie es 98 
BGG MEE vevaceesescee 10 15 
ES OO EE cae 10 
Union Cotton Mfg. Co..... = ae 52 
Wampano nn 6024%0 10 20 


Weetamoe Mills........... ee 3 | 
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WINDING SYNTHETIC YARNS 
FOR KNITTING 


No good manufacturer of knit goods would even 
contemplate knitting from a small supply like a cop 
or bobbin, for two fundamental reasons: first, the 
supply would be too small, and second (and more 
important), in drawing off from knitting supplies 
of small diameters, the material must unwind 
rapidly, due to the fact that one wrap represents 
but a very short length of yarn. 


The ideal knitting package of synthetic yarn is a 
cone of 534” traverse, built on a large diameter cone 
tube, as unnmunne by the “Universal Jumbo” cone 
wound on the “Universal” No. 50 machine. 


The empty cone tube has an average diameter of 
27%”, and the average diameter of a three-pound 
cone when wound is 554”. The Three-pound cone 
represents the maximum recommended for synthetic 
yarns and naturally cones of smaller diameter and 


less weight may be wound, if desirable. 


Starting with this large-diameter cone, the wall 
of synthetic yarn on a package containing three 
pounds net is but 13g”. Glancing at the illustrations 
above of “Jumbo” cones, you will readily appreciate 
the assurance of even tension when knitting from a 
package with large circumference, and with none of 
the impediments to delivery common to bobbin 
types of winding. 


The “Jumbo” cone, the latest product of the 
“Universal” No. 50 winder, is the result of exhaus- 
tive study and careful development by the Universal 
Winding Company, collaborating with the manu- 
facturers of synthetic yarns, and with the knitters 
of this material. 








See Miso 
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UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO, UTICA BOSTON CHARLOTTE 
NEW YORK MONTREAL AND HAMILTON, CANADA ATLANTA 


DEPOTS and OFFICES af MANCHESTER and PARIS 
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Use SQUEEZE ROLLS to remove excessive liquid from 
saturated wool or cotton before drying. 


The CONTINUOUS AUTOMATIC EXTRACTOR is 
made in five widths and may now be had with direct motor 
attachment. 


Circulars Number 143 and Number 146 explain some of the advantages 


in this method of liquid removal from textile fibers. 


—— See ciice 
——CATALOG—— 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORP., Graniteville, Mass. 


Builders of Wool Washing and Drying Machines 





STRIP CUTTING 


The market for fabrics in strip, rewound into rolls, is 
steadily increasing and is already of important propor- 
tions Economical production of the strip consumed by 
manufacturers of b ags, flags, clothin e. corsets, ribbons, 
tapes, and so on, demands an effic siuttuung and roll 
winding ac Ae CAMACHINE Ag aan 





Textile men who use our CAMACHINE Universal Type 
6 declare that it will handle practically every textile roll 
requirement, eliminating waste of time and material. 





If you use fabrics in strip or roll form, or can marke’ 
your product partially in roll form, let us give you prices 
and information on the size and type of CAMACHINE 
best suited to your needs Complete literature 1s your 

for a postal card; the suggestions you get from it may 
be worth dollars and cents to you. 











—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CAIALOG=—— 


CAMERON 


MACHINE COMPANY 
61 POPLAR STREET, BROOKLYN,N.Y. 
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‘LEIGH & BUTLER 
232 SUMMER STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
Sole Agents in United States and Canada for 


PLATT BROS. & CO., Ltd. 
Largest Makers of Textile Machinery in the World 
Complete Equipment of 


Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Mills 
Cotton Waste Mills 


Also Complete Line of ASBESTOS MACHINERY 


PETRIE & McNAUGHT, Ltd. 
Patent Automatic Self Cleaning 


Wool Scouring Machines and Continuous Dryers for All 
Fibres and Yarns 


MATHER & PLATT, Ltd. 
Equipment of Complete Works for 
Calico Printing, Bleaching, Dyeing and Finishing 


JOSEPH SYKES BROS. 
Card Clothing for Cotton, Napping Fillet, Etc. 


DronsFIELp Bros., Ltd. Card Grinding, Mounting and Roller Covering Ma- 


chines, Emery Fillet, etc. 


P. & C. Garnett, Ltd. Garnett Machines and Wire. 


CritcH_ey, SuHarp & TETLOW Card Clothing for Woolen and Worsted. 
Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, etc. 


Special Endless Double Cone Belts, Condenser Aprons 
and Tapes. 


Comber Needles. 
Roller and Clearer Cloths, etc. 
Yarn Testing Machines, etc. 


Witson Bros. Borsin Co. 
Henry F. Cocxirt & Sons 


Harpinc, Ruopes & Co. 
Hucu Kersuaw & Sons 
Goopsranp & Co. 















DRONSFIELD’S PATENT 


“ATLAS”? BRAND 


EMERY FILLETING 
“The New Flexible” = “Needs No Damping” 









Stocks in TRADE sa The Standard 
Boston, Mass. & . \\\ exsme Card-Grinding 
the South Weazie Laci Medium 

QUALITY 


GUARANTEED “A” 
THE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE 


Used the wide world o’er, like 
The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


4 cag ee 


Supplied by the 
Principal Importers 





or 
DRONSFIELD’S 


SALES AGENCY 


232 Summer St. 
BOSTON, MASS 


LEIGH & BUTLER 
Managing Agents 
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. Boston Stock Auctions 


The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 


Shrs Mill Par Price Change 
10 Gosnold, pfd.............+- 100 84 -6 
10 Farr AIpGCR......cccscccece 100 119% +44 
41 Lancaster, com..........-- 100 ™% -—% 
76 Arlington .....-..ceseeeeee 100 BS  ntcene 
Sig a RR eee 100 19% +1% 
437 MaumBenG  ..c.cccccccsses 100 =135-133% +44 
20 Plymouth Cordage........ 100 . ae 
25 Winthrop Cotton Yarn.... 100 BR ° -Saweas 
© IIE | noc vasnenccecesss 100 89 +1% 
CE Wc ck vcxeycatsates 100 14% —5% 
60 Aetna Mills, pfd.......... 100 $16 for lot ...... 
325 U. S. Worsted, com...... ... 19c-16¢ 2c 
65 U. 8. Worsted, Ist pfd.. 100 14 +% 
5 Meredith Linen, pfd...... 100 4) +1 
OT PRMD on ccdvacecscccces 100 1gs8\% —5% 
16 Boston Mfg., 644% pfd... 100 25% —% 
12 Brookside ........seseeees 100 GO’ cw weee 
100 Sharp Mfg., com......... ... 20¢c —80c 
1056 Total. 
Army Quartermaster Asks for 


Bids on Kersey Cloth 


PHILADELPHIA. — Depot Quarter- 
master, U. S. Army, 21st & Oregon 
Ave., has issued proposals, request- 
ing bids on 1,500 yds., Kersey cloth, 
olive drab, 26 oz., 56 in. to 58 in. 
wide, conforming with _ tentative 
specifications dated Feb. 14, 1927. 
Bids will be received at the depot, 
Aug. at 10 A. M. eastern stand- 
ard time. 


°o0 


Mohawk Carpet Mills Report 

The Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc., 
report for the six months ended June 
30, 1928, net profits of $1,039,388, 
after depreciation and taxes, equiva- 
lent to $1.73 a share earned on 
600,000 shares of no par common 
stock. The company’s income account 
for the six months’ period shows 
profits from operations amounting to 
$1,584,753 with other income of 
$10,783, a total of $1,595,537. 

The balance sheet as of June 30, 
1928, shows a ratio of current assets 
to current liabilities of over 14 to I 
and net quick assets of $11,231,997 
compared with $10,520,881 in Decem- 
ber, 1927. Cash in banks and on call 
amounts to $1,023,163. 

George McNeir, chairman of the 
board, said in his report: “The com- 
pany has enjoyed an increased busi- 
Our seamless Wilton mill is 
operating day and night. We will 
be prepared to show our new lines 
embracing many novelties at the 
pening of the season November 1, 
1928. 

“The company’s intensive advertis- 
ing campaign has resulted in a large 
lemand for its goods all over the 
uuntry and prospects for an _ in- 
reased business are very marked. 

“The trade has received with en- 
thusiastic approval the plans of the 
mpany to sell its goods direct after 
Nov. 1, instead of through selling 
gents, and from assurances already 
viven, we anticipate a large increase 
n business.” 


ot 


ness. 


Lancaster Mills, Clinton, Mass., have 
illed a special stockholders’ meeting on 
ug. 13 to consider authorizing the di- 
ctors to dispose of certain real estate 
ind machinery not necessary in the oper- 
ion of the plant. Much of the dis- 
irded machinery was formerly used for 
manufacture of ginghams. 


Handling Rayon 


(Continued from page 49) 





cut them on the edge away from the 
knot. They will then pull out easily 
without disturbing the lay of the 
yarn, the last to cut being the tie 
made by the yarn itself. This will 
save hunting for the right end. Don’t 
bang the skeins on the shaker pole; 
this does not straighten the yarn, but 
does damage it. After digesting thts 
information, file it away and educate 
your operators. It is not their fault 
if they work by rule of thumb. 


Preparing Broken Rayon 

Loss of time and imperfections in 
knitting are often the result of care- 
less handling in the repair ot broken 
rayon yarn. When rayon breaks the 
twist is loosened and the filaments 
separate, resulting in a long frayed 
end. 

The proper method of handling the 
yarn in the tying of the weaver’s knot 
is to firmly grasp the two ends be- 
tween the thumb and forefinger, but 





All Knots Located 
on Outside of 
Bobbin 


do not pull the yarn through the 
fingers. Cut the yarn with scissors 
close to the fingers. This will result 
in two clean, strong ends without 
damage to twist or filaments. Then 
tie the knot in the usual manner and 
trim the loose ends close to knot. 
After the knot is tied is should be 
looped over the outside of the bobbin, 
just below the point of actual wind- 
ing. This method locates all the knots 
on the outside of the bobbin when 


completely wound and _ prevents 
“plucking,” “pull-ups,” and breaking 
of yarn as it unwinds. (See illustra- 
tion. ) 


The operator’s usual procedure in 
making a repair is to grasp the two 
ends of the yarn between the thumb 
and forefinger, allowing several inches 
to extend. If the yarn is then 
pulled through the tingers until only 
sufficient remains to tie the weaver’s 
knot, it invariably results in removing 
the twist and weakening the fibers 
below the knot, which either causes 
another break or reveals itself as an 
imperfection in the knitted material. 
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A CARRIER UNIT AIR CONDITIONER IN THE TIRE FABRIC AND RUBBER 
TESTING LABORATORY, FISKE RUBBER COMPANY, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


Me Carrier 


Unit Air Conditioner 


Manufactured Weather* is playing a more and more important part in 
industries where variable weather conditions seriously affect the product, 
the process or the operatives. Atmospheric conditions determine to a 
very great extent the quality of the product, the quantity and schedule 
of production and the efficiency and health of the workers. Atmospheric 


| conditions have a most important effect upon the physical properties of 








many materials, such as tensile strength, elasticity, weight, etc. 

In the testing laboratories of the Fiske Rubber Company the physical 
properties of tire fabrics, rubber and other materials are tested and 
standardized in a Carrier portable panel room (32 ft. x 23 ft. x 9 ft.). 


| A single Carrier Unit Air Conditioner maintains the conditions of tem- 


perature and humidity, and thus the condition of the materials, in this 
room, at any desired, constant state. 


One of the outstanding features of this remarkable new Unit is the ease 
with which the conditions of temperature, humidity, air movement and 
air purity, found best suited to the individual manufacturing process or 


| product, are established and maintained. The Unit is compact, portable, 


simple and highly efficient and it places Manufactured Weather* within 
the economic reach of any plant. 


We shall be pleased to present, without obligation, all of the essen- 


tial facts underlying the successful application of air conditioning 
in textile mills, large or small, in individual manufacturing and 


| processing departments, in yarn conditioning and textile testing 
| rooms. 


Write for Bulletin T-59 describing the Carrier Unit Air 








Conditioner. See else —— 
——CATALOG—— 
J e ” 
(rrier Fngineering ©rporation 
Offices and Laboratories 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
New York Philadelphia Boston Chicago Cleveland 
Kansas City Los Angeles Washington 


*IT ISN’T MANUFACTURED WEATHER UNLESS IT’S A CARRIER SYSTEM 
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J. H,. SEPARK J. L. GRAY 
Sec’y and Treas. Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


* 
J h [ Vill () Arlington Cotton Mills 
0 ns Oll S omMpanhy Parkdale Mills, Inc. 
Arrow Mills, Inc. 
Myrtle Mills, Inc. 


Arkray Mills, Inc. 
MERCERIZED YARNS sisi ceils Co. 
Flint Manufacturing Co. 


SINGLES a product of The Elmore Co. Gastonia, North Carolina 
PLY — product of Spinners Processing Co. Spinners of Fine 


These yarns recognized for strength, evenness and lustre, C tt Y 
possess knitting and finishing qualities unsurpassed. O on arns 
Complete warehouse stocks carried in leading Textile 


Centres for quick delivery. Combed Peeler 
Double Carded Peeler 


COMBED AND CARDED YARNS sevuerine neta sia lyf 


CONVERTING—KNITTING—WEAVING and ELECTRICAL USAGE 


: and 24s to 100s—2, 3, and 4 ply for 
Full range of numbers produced by our own mills from THREAD PURPOSES 


that character of cotton, exactness of twist and count, o—elsrvemneniesit ~ 
. ss . c | We are using weavers knots throughout our process of manu- { 
excellence of workmanship and winding, that insure 


“Direct to Consumer” 


Gassed and Ungassed 


facture both in single and ply yarns. 
t 





H. A. Florsheim 


minimum trouble and maximum production for the 
knitter and weaver. 


General Sales Manager 
SALES OFFICES: ater Pa 
NEW YORK: 93 Worth St. PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg. 225 Fifth Ave., New York City 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bldg. CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bldg. 


Branches 


HICAGO: 68 i % > 28 » . 
CHIC. 8 Adams Franklin Bldg READING, PA.: 207 Berk Co. Trust Bldg Besten ee Philadelphia Chicago 





Problems of 


Full Fashioned Hosiery Manufacturers 


a Solved 
lee eras 


A cs eke = Se oe nea ee Our special laboratory is solving the troubles of other full 
= fashioned hosiery manufacturers in Plaiting and Splicing 
Yarns. It can help you. 


Quick Service — Prompt Deliveries 


SPINNING DEPARTMENT — HERE, SELECTED COTTON IS CONVERTED INTO 
YARN OF EXCEPTIONAL STRENGTH AND UNIFORMITY. 


Special Full Fashioned Quality 90s/2—100s/2—120s/2 
MERCERIZED — NATURAL OR TINTED 


= EVERY TEST @ _ Forrest Mercerizing Co., Gloucester, N. J. 


‘ATU SALES OFFICE 
Ba 2s agence tl Through Controlled Manufacture, FORREST BROS. 


119 So. 4th St., Forrest Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Processors 


[hae 


AIR DRIED Dixie produces yarns of such strength and 
MERCERIZED uniformity as to best meet every test and 
YARNS every requirement of the knitting and 


SINGLE OR PLY weaving trade, 
CONES — SKEINS 


COPS _TUBES DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 


PARTICULARLY ADAPTED 
nck Seek waarreen aaa MAIN OFFICE AND PLANTS 


WEAVING TRADE CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 





U. S. Pat 





Reg 
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COTTON YARNS | 


Co. 


Cotton Products 
Chicago Offices 


Cotton Products Co., Bankers 
Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, has opened 
new offices in Chicago in the Adams 
Franklin Bldg. E. J. Neal, well 
known in the trade, is in charge and 
will cover the trade in that section. 
Cotton Products Co. is sole selling 
agent for Rowan Cotton Mills Co., 
Salisbury, N. C.; A. M. Smyre Mfg. 
Co., Gastonia, N. C., and the South- 
ern Mercerizing Co., Tryon, N. C., 
and also handle rayon yarns of 
various descriptions. 


Opens 


Again Silk Mills Are Urged for 
Seattle 


SEATTLE, WasHu.—The other day 
Seattle advocates of industrial expan- 
sion were giving renewed considera- 
tion to the recommendation that silk 
mills be established here to consume 
some of the raw silk that comes 
through this port, thus saving the ex- 
pense of the long rail haul to eastern 
mills. Two Seattle Japanese business 
men, T Sakurauchi, manager of the 
Yokohama Specie Bank of Seattle, 
and M. Hotta, manager of the local 
office of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 
made the recommendation. 








Report Should Help Yarns 





Much Bisins Waiting to be Placed, 


and Bullish Figures 
New York. 


T the time this is written, (Wed- 

nesday noon) it is impossible to 
state definitely the effect of the Gov- 
ernment crop report, just issued, upon 
the cotton yarn market. Naturally the 
indication of a crop of 14,291,000 
bales, or approximately 500,000 bales 
below the average pre-report estimate, 
would be expected to react in a bullish 
way upon yarns. 

So far as volume of business is con- 
cerned, it was generally believed, prior 
to the issuance of the report, that the 
placing of considerable business waited 
upon the announcement of the Gov- 
ernment figures and that this would 
develop no matter which way the mar- 
ket swung. Factors in the local trade 
stated that there were a large num- 
ber of buyers who had to have yarn 
and would buy anyway. The main 
thing seemed to be to get the report 
out of the way. 

The fact that it was bullish instead 


of bearish increases this probability. 
The market had apparently discounted 
a crop of approximately 


14,750,000 


Should Aid Sellers 


yales and anything below that mig 
bales and anything below that might 
be expected to force buyers to cover, 
I 5 

particularly since they are understood 
to be in such need of yarns. 

Naturally 
during the fi 


business was_ restricted 
first half of the week pend- 


ing the issuance of the report and 
prices on Wednesday morning were 
lower than those of a week ago. 
Carded yarns showed a decline of ap- 
proximately “4c per lb. More radical 
declines were noted in the list of 


In the combed reverse 
twist thread yarns, the peelers, aver- 


combed yarns. 


age grade, were reduced Ic on all 
numbers, while the best grade re 
mained unchanged. In Sakelarides, all 


both and_ best 


grades were off 3c per Ib. 


numbers in average 

Reports of weakening on the part 
of spinners, who previously had been 
firm in their opinions, were heard in 
the market in the first part of the 
week, but it was impossible to deter- 
extent to which sales had 
been put through at prices below those 
which were formerly considered rock- 


mine the 


bottom. Certainly the report of Wed- 
nesday should strengthen the ideas of 
spinners, particularly in view of the 
fact that the present market is prac- 
tically a profitless one. It is to be 
doubted if any real concessions could 
have been made generally throughout 
the market, even if the report had been 
bearish, has_ been 
effect of a 
should be a 


since the 
murderously 


margin 
The 
market 


low. 
stronger cotton 
wholesome 

Naturally all this is written without 
knowledge of the 


cotton market 


one. 


final reaction of the 
itself to the report. It 
would be expected to strengthen but 
its actions in recent weeks have not 
forecaster 
The advance 
registered when trading was resumed 


been such as to enable any 


to predict with certainty. 


after the issuance of the report, fol- 
lowed by a loss of part of this gain, 
furnished little as a cue to the trend 
which it may be expected to follow. 


Cotton Yarns Declined in Chat- 
tanooga Market 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Sharp de- 
clines in the price of carded and mer- 
cerized yarns featured the local mar- 
ket during the week Aug. 4. 
The in carded cones was 2c, 


ending 
decline 





Cotton Yarn Quotations 


Carded—( Average Quality) 
Double carded weav’g and knitt’g yarn 2c to 4c higher, according to quality 
Single Skeins or Tubes—(Warp Twist) 
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8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes: 


tinged, 2914; white, 31. 


Hosiery Cones (Frame Spun) 


Wh ods Kodene Sadoalde<sa. = | ee 
eee cece eee em 2 
BOE cs 50nd 6s ose rs eanecsi c= =e 
Be rte ee —6e - 
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See ae << 0tae—an 

a ae re ..— —38 

30s regular .............39 —39% 
30s extra quality........ 4] $114, 
a Sw wile esac ee wa es — —46% 


Camhea Peeler—( Average Quality) 


Warps. Skeins and Cones 
20s-2 ..44 46 50s-2 56 DS 
30s-2 .48 —49 60s-2 62 64 
SOR Si ee Soe ee aD T0s-2 72 —T5 
COW. is cevin sw cxevesne sd) pd ET ee eT 83 —86 
Quotations are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated at the close 
noted. For New York Spot cotton prices, see 


irene ee 


page 95. For staple 


cotton prices, see 
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They do not cover lower or higher qualities unless specifically 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


while mercerized yarns declined an 
average of 3c in all the chief counts. 

The declines did not extend to 
combed yarns which were still quoted 
at the old figures which range from 
43 to 44c for 18s to 73 to 75c¢ for 70s. 
Silk remained at substantially the same 
prices as last week. The price was 
quoted at about $5.55 for double extra 
although, one broker here reported 
that this quality of thrown silk was 
sold on one order at $5.50. 


The new prices in the carded field 
place 10s at from 31% to 32%c a |b. 
while 20s were quoted at 34% to 
35M%c. The revised price brings 60s-2 
mercerized yarn down to 82c, while 
8os-2 are $1.06 with 20s-2 at 58c. 

The market continued dull. The re- 
duced prices failed to encourage buy- 
ing. Only a comparatively small 
amount of new business was booked 
during the week. 


Spinners’ Position Improves 





Expansion in Margins 

During Recent Weeks 
Philadelphia. tion it is natural to expect margins 
OTTON had declined approxi- for yarns would expand slightly upon 


mately three cents since the early 
part of July, spot cotton touching 23c 
on June 28, comparing with 19.65c 
before the crop report of Wednesday. 
It has been particularly evident during 
this time that the upturn in the raw 
material market and the more recent 
decline have not followed as 
closely as usual by changes in yarn 
prices, the latter never advancing in 
proportion with cotton and it is there- 
fore more easily understood why 
prices during the last three weeks have 
not dropped in proportion § with 
declines in the cotton market. 

Yarns Steadier Than Cotton 

Late in June 20s-2 warps were 
quoted at 36c to 36%c with spot cot- 
ton close to 23c, comparing with 
quotations of 35'%c to 36c for the 
same count and quality yarn during 
the early part of the present week 
with spot cotton less than 20c. In 
other words while cotton has been 
declining approximately three cents 
this particular count of yarn has de- 
clined only half cent. 

An even more noticeable steadiness 
in yarn prices is seen in quotations 
named for 30s-2 warps at that time 
as compared with prices early this 
week, 39c being named by spinners 
of average quality 30s-2 warps early 
in July which is the same figure quoted 
by many early this week, this being 
especially evident since cotton was 
experiencing a violent change during 
the same period. Carded hosiery cones 
are quoted half cent lower than they 
touched at the peak of the cotton mar- 
ket, also illustrating the steadiness in 
yarns while cotton was declining 
rapidly, 

Margins Slightly Better 

This indicates spinners have been 
thle, during that period, to expand 
their margins, which had reached a 
point early in July where carded and 

mbed yarns were selling at prices, 

ised on replacement prices of the raw 
iterial, below the cost to spinner in 
iny instances. It was generally ad- 

‘ted at that time spinners could not 

g continue in business unless yarn 

rgins increased unless they hap- 

ied to own cotton purchased several 
c nts under the price of cotton at the 
tine of sale. In view of this condi- 


been 


the recent decline in cotton, yarn 
prices not following cotton as closely 
as usual. 

An increase in spinners’ margins 
such as this is usually the result of 
an expansion in new business booked 
by spinners and the present instance 
has been no exception to this rule, 
spinners reporting a larger volume of 
new business during the last three 
weeks than had been evident during 
a similar period for a number of 
months. One of the largest yarn sell- 
ing organizations in this city states 
they enjoyed the best month so far 
this year during July and others ad- 
mit booking a fair to good volume of 
business during the month. The larg- 
est portion was placed during the last 
two weeks, the first half of the month 
starting off with promises the month 
would be no different from the previ- 
ous one, which was of small propor- 
tions, 


July Was Fair Month 


Other representative selling houses 
here state July was a fair month and 
an improvement over June in respect 
to volume of new business booked. 
Manufacturers, with the exception of 
underwear mills, have not covered 
their needs far ahead, a majority buy- 
ing varn to cover needs during the 
present month and September, dealers 
stating that weaving yarn contracts 
running later than the last of that 
month are the exception. A number 
of underwear manufacturers have 
purchased additional yarn during the 
last two weeks, contracts calling for 
delivery during the balance of this 
year, but as a rule buying has con- 
tinued to be of hand-to-mouth char- 
acter, few being interested in con- 
tracts running further ahead than the 
last of September. 

The consensus of opinion among 
varn dealers is manufacturers have 
displaved wisdom in their most recent 
purchases, buying sufficient yarn in 
many instances to cover their needs 
for several weeks ahead and buying at 
a time when yarn prices had declined 
from the high point. This is in con- 
trast to their policy in many instances 
when most active trading is reported 
by dealers while prices are advancing, 





GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 
CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 
Samples and quotations promptly furnished. 

SALES OFFICE: 
225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 


SWIFT SPINNING MILLS 


Columbus, Georgia 


Cotton Yarns of Quality 


From Mill direct to Consumer 


WM. A. P. MACKNIGHT 


Sole Representative 
1518 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 















ROCKFISH MILLS, Inc. 
DIRECT SELLING SPINNERS 


COTTON YARNS OF QUALITY 


10’s to 40’s Single and Ply 
Warps, Skeins, Tubes, Cones. 


Selling Offices 


NEW YORK 
456 Fourth Ave. 
Ashland, 4342 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 
36 Exchange Place 
Gaspee 2218 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
1035 Drexel Bidg. 
Lombard 5932 


JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton and Rayon 


YARNS 


Philadelphia Boston 


FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bidg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 


Superior Quality Knitting and 
Weaving Yarns 
Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Mills 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 


TILLINGHAST-STILES CoO. 


COTTON YARNS 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Room 922, Utilities Bldg., 
327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 


113 Worth St., 
New York 


H.S.RICH & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Bankers Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ROWAN COTTON MILLS CO. A. M. SMYRE MEG. CO. ; 
Salisbury, N. C. Gastonia, N. C. : 
Combed Peeler Yarns Combed Peeler Yarns 2 
24’s to 40’s 50’s to 80's a 
SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
Tryon, N. C. 
Single Mercerized Yarns i 
, 

PRISCILLA 
SPINNING CO. 


YN Gastonia, N. C. 
@4niea! W. T. Love, Pres. J. B. Reeves, Sec. S. A. Robinson, Treas. 


Gleaming 


Yard after yard . . . the fabric you’ve 
woven from National mercerized yarn. 
Gleaming just as strongly after you've 
boiled, dyed and bleached it . . . just as 
smartly as the fresh yarn on the cone. . . 











And this won't let-go sheen is due to the 
complete mercerizing we give our yarns. 
They’re never poked along with a super- 
ficial glaze! Write for samples. 


Long Staple Combed Peelers a | | | “7 L 
Warps, Skeins, Tubes, Cones, | A 
to four plies WW ; 
ees oe who is particular | WA y ARN & PROCESSING CO. 


—for the man who takes pride in producing 


WNW OC lete L Single and T ly Mercer- 
a better fabric or garment—PRISCILLA HW i aed, Dyed pests 9 asa Bing - 


also dyed rayon 











Yarns have a special appeal. ; 
Their uniformly high quality is a foundation Hi Wi 
upon which can be built the kind of business Hi Wi CONES COPS TUBES SKEINS WARPS 


that sticks. ROSSVILLE, GA. 
Samples and prices cheerfully furnished. 
Sales Offices 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


largest contracts frequently being 
placed when yarn prices were at the 
peak of that particular move. A num- 
her of knitters violated this general 
rule, as is usually true, buying further 
ahead than weavers but this has been 
in evidence more particularly where 
certain spinnings were desired. One 
spinner of high grade underwear 
yarn reports booking a large volume 
of such business during the last ten 
days, prices averaging 4oc for 30s 
cones. 
Combed Yarns Weak 

Although carded yarn prices have 
held well in view of the decline in the 
cotton market the same may not be 
said of combed qualities, prices of the 
latter suffering a drop during the last 
ten days of substantial proportions. 
Spinners are now quoting two-ply 
combed for mercerizing purposes two 
cents under those of three weeks ago 
while single combed yarns for knitters 
are quoted from two to three cents 
lower. Combed spinners have not 
participated in the improved volume 
of business passing and are in serious 
need of orders, this fact being one of 
the most important reasons for this 
decline, more important than changes 
in the long staple situation. 

What effect the crop report issued 
on Wednesday will have upon yarns 
remains for the next few days to 
divulge, many believing a considerable 
volume of buying will soon make its 
appearance as many manufacturers, 
postponed buying to see what cotton 
and yarns would do after the first 
report was issued. With this out of 
the way dealers believe additional buy- 
ing will occur to make August as good 
a month as July which a majority of 
houses here state was a substantial 
improvement over June. These factors 
have given encouragement to spinners. 





Down Trend Halted 


Crop Estimate Surprises Cotton 
Yarn Market 

BOSTON .—The cotton yarn market 

during the past week has been much 

of a routine affair, not much doing 

in the way of active business, await- 





ing the crop report, and buyer’s 
dominating the situation with much 
talk of lower prices. The great 


irregularity seen in prices furnished 
either the cause or provided the ex- 
cuse for very restricted buying ahead 
of standard counts of carded and 
combed yarns, 

[he highly bullish crop estimate of 
14,201,000 bales when trade estimates 
Were approximately 15 million bales 
rushed up cotton 175 points in short 

Much of the rise was lost be- 
the close of market and at time 
riting it is impossible to gauge 
tfect of the gain in cotton on the 
cotton yarn market which had_ been 
ta unit in expecting a somewhat 
bearish report. Second thoughts 
ng the estimated large carry- 
ind the further fact that early 
estimates while exciting and 
Prottable to speculators are on the 


crop. 

Medium and coarse count yarns 
have been selling well below replace- | 
ment costs in many cases. It is now 
probable that spinners will make a 
determined attempt to obtain better | 
prices. Yarn buyers have been play- 
ing the game pretty thoroughly, broad- 
casting low prices for which they | 
were able to obtain supplies as "| 


average quite unreliable as to ry 
| 
| 
| 
| 


effective aid in further depressing 
values. The crop report is likely to 
put an end for the time being to their 
tactics. Spinners of late have not | 
made very successful resistance to | 
bearish efforts especially in carded 
yarns which for some time past have 
been lower priced relatively than 
combed yarns. While inquiries seem 
more numerous prices named prior to | 
the report were discouragingly low, 
resulting in less actual business than 
would have been placed under more 
stable conditions. The downward 
trend in cotton throughout the month | 
of July furnished much assistance to 
those looking for cheap spot lots, and | 
also assisted in making favorable 
terms on the limited contracts placed 
for future delivery. 


Jobbers Try Cooperative Buy- | 
ing in Knit Goods 

The National Textile Distributors 
Corp. formed by eight dry goods 
jobbers are about to enter the under- 
wear field following their success 
with their “Serval” brand of hosiery. 
A meeting was for the purpose of 
authorizing the purchase of under- 
wear under the “Serval” brand for | 
the spring season of 1929. 

Eight representative houses are 
members of the National Textile Dis- 
tributors Corp., and their buyers have | 
been working for some time designing 
and styling knit, nainsook and rayon 
underwear for the group. Combined 
purchases have just been placed this 
week. Evidence of their buying 
power was shown by a purchase of | 
20,000 dozen of one style of a dollar | 
nainsook union suit. 


The group owns no plants, it is 
pointed out, and the overhead expense 
for doing business is claimed to be 
7% less than mills selling direct, and 
it is understood this saving is being 
passed on to the retailers. It is as- 
sumed that other branches of the dry 
goods lines will be put under the 
“Serval” brand as quickly as deemed 
practicable by 





the corporation. 

The wholesale houses forming the 
National Textile Distributors Corp. 
are: Daniel Miller Co., Baltimore; A 
Krolik & Co., Inc., Detroit; The 
Louis Stix Co., Cincinnati; J. 5S. 
Reeves & Co., Nashville; Arbuthnot- 
Stephenson Co., Pittsburgh; Walton | 
N. Moore Dry Goods Co., Inc., San 
Francisco; Wheeler & Motter Mer- 
cantile Co., St. Joseph; Finch, Van 
Slyck & McConville, St. Paul. 


Tradition Rides 
With You 


The blazed trail is always the 
safest. When you buy Cannon 
Yarns, for instance, you are fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of scores 
of successful mill men—seasoned 
buyers of yarns. You are obtain- 
ing for your product the same 
unchanging quality that has con- 
tributed so largely to the success 
of so many fabrics. 


Cannon Yarns have an enviable 
reputation wherever yarns are 
bought, knit or woven. These 
yarns, spun of carefully selected 
cotton with the most painstaking 
care, provide uniformly low pro- 
duction costs and a finished prod- 
uct whose quality is at once appa- 
rent, and the price is consistently 
reasonable. Specify them. 


THE CANNON MILLS 


INC. 
PHILADELPHIA 
New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. Chicago Utica, N. Y. 
Chattanooga 
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SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Our Specialty— 
SINGLE Mercerized 








Yarn for Splicing 
and Plaiting 





Single Mercerized Yarns up to 100/ ies Two Ply Mercerized 100/s to 140/s 


Tinted yarns Licensed under Patent No. 1,496,696. 


Wire or write us for prices and samples 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Sole Selling Agents for United States and Canada 


Cotton Products Company 
Bankers Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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B!adenboro Floor Space 239,000 Sq. Ft. 
“Try—you too will buy” 
BLADENBORO COTTON MILLS 


SALES OFFICES AND REPRESENTATIVES 


FORREST BROS. 


119 So. 4th St., Forrest Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Write for samples 10/2 to 30/2. 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


Spinnable Wastes Firm 





stocks of Comber Restricted by 
New Bedford Strike 


BOSTON—July was a rather inac- 
‘tive month in the cotton waste mar- 
et. There was very little in the gen- 
eral manufacturing situation to stim- 
ilate buying and in addition cotton 
was on the down grade all the time, 
spot falling from 22.85c July 6 to 
20.45c at the close of the month. 
Average price of spot for the first 
week was 22.63c; second week, 22.43; 
third, 21.72c; fourth week, 21.09c; 
fifth week, 20.88c. The course of 
waste prices in absence of any good 
demand followed naturally enough 
the downward trend of cotton, and as 
. consequence even the best spinnable 
materials at this time are below top 
values for similar stocks in July. 

Easy values on cotton in the New 
York market are not helping the 
waste situation and yet on the best 
spinnable materials considerable re- 
sistance is shown to lower quotations. 
Stocks of choice comber and strips 
ire said to be below normal. The 
New Bedford situation shows no sign 
f clearing. The placid calm main- 
tained by the strikers over a number 
of weeks has now been broken by 
riots and disturbances and how the 
affair is going to end no one cares to 
predict. Supplies of comber from 
New Bedford have now been shut off 
for four months and this is certainly 
sure to make this valuable commodity 
high-priced whatever happens to cot- 
ton during the next few weeks. 

The Boston market owing to this 
strike is normally short of several 
thousand bales. The business lost by 
New Bedford has not been taken over 
by other mills so that whatever hap- 
pens to cotton values in the weeks to 
come will have only a limited influ- 
ence on the value of comber. This 
at any rate is one view of the situa- 
tion held by those interested in com- 
ber. On the other hand consumers of 
comber in New York State and Man- 
chester importers will unquestionably 
gauge their own notions as to the 


value of comber from the price of 
cotton. 


Current Quotations 


Peeler comber 


1814—19¢. 
Peeler strips 


eceeeetreocsec 17 144—18¢. 
OK. SE A rss cw Rie C4. -. Iie. 
Choice Willowed fly........ 9 — 9lee 
Choice willowed picker..... 6 — Te. 
UE, SE dua wie. 4 5 09 Gia wees 19 —20c. 
Linters (mill run) ........ 5%4— 6c. 
Spoolers (single) ......... 12 —12%¢. 
Fine White cop............ —l4e. 


Pee Dee River Power Plant 
Starts Up 


J)URHAM, N. C—The Carolina 
ver & Light Co.’s new power de- 
‘opment on the Pee Dee river, near 
unt Oilead, has been put into op- 
eration. The plant has a generating 

icity of 83,000 horsepower, de- 
veloped from three units Provision 
been made in all the concrete 


work for the installation of a fourth 
unit when demanded. 

The Carolina company which has 
for many years been doing an im- 
portant business in the central and 
eastern section of the State, has been 
rapidly expanding its system and con- 
nections for the last two or three 
years. It has one or two other im- 
portant developments under way at 
the present time. 





All-Tubize Woven Lines 


Nathan & Cohen Co. Showing 
Dimity, Voile, Chiffon 
Nathan & Cohen Co., converters an- 
nounce to the trade the showing of 
several new Naco fabrics made of the 
new fine-size Tubize yarns. This is 
the first time since the production of 





these new yarns that they have been | 
woven into goods for the converter, | 


as heretofore the use of such yarns 


has been largely confined to the 
knitting trade. 
“The showing to the trade,’ B. 


Nathan said, “will consist of four en- 
tirely new, registered cloths made ex- 
clusively of Tubize yarns which will 
be sold under the Tubize trademark, 


both in pieces and in finished dresses. 


The new Naco line now being shown 


consists of Tubize Dimity, Tubize 
Voile, Tubize Chiffon and Tubize 
Radium. All of the fabrics have been 


developed in our own mills after ex- 
tensive experiments. In addition to 
these fabrics our mills are now de- 
veloping two additional new fabrics 


which will be sold under the name of | 


Tubize Georgette and Tubize Crepe. 
The latter fabrics are expected to be 
ready for presentations to the trade 
within the next few weeks.” 

Delivery of these fabrics will start 
about Oct. 1, which will enable the 
trade to take advantage of the Palm 
Beach, Bermuda and general southern 


retail trade which gets well under | 
way about Dec. 1. 
“Tubize yarns were selected 


the manufacture of Naca fabrics after 
experiments carried on in the com- 
pany’s mills for some time past,” Mr. 
Nathan stated in connection with his 
announcement to the trade. 


General Cable Corp. Acquires 
Great Lakes Thread & Yarn Co. 


Great Lakes Thread & Yarn Co., 
Detroit, Mich., manufacturers of cot- 
ton sewing threads, dyed and glazed 
yarns, became a unit of General Cable 
Corp. on July 27. Of the former or- 
ganization, the following will con- 
tinue: W. S. Gates, vice-president, 
managing; C. F. King, secretary in 
charge of sales; A. F. Kidd, plant 
superintendent. 





Archer Hosiery Mills, Columbus, Ga., 
which have been in operation for several 
years, have applied for a charter. In- 
corporators are A. Straus, Jr., George 
P. Swift, J. E. Humes and J. S. Baird. 
It is said that officers of the company 
will be A. Straus, president; George P. 
Swift, vice-president, and J. S. Baird, 
secretary and treasurer. 


for | 
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L. P. Muller & Co. 


206 Chestnut Street 56 Leonard Street 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


COTTON YARNS 


Selling Agents 
LINN MILLS — CORRIHER MILLS 
Double Carded Combed Peeler 


12s to 30s 30s to 40s Single and Ply 








MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS °", Weelen mite} WE SELL 







Galt eine 


COTTON WHITE KNITTING YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 
' || MILLS P. O. Box 1677 ATLANTA, GA. 








INDUSTRIALYARN CORPORATION | 
Weaving COTTON YARNS-— knitting 


88 LEONARD. STREET, NEW YORK’ 











O. S. HAWES & BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON YARNS {no numer 


AND NUMBERS 


JOHN F. STREET & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


201 Industrial Trust Bldg., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 

















CHICAGO 


THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO, We sor tt 


M E R C E R I 7, E D Manufacturers of 


COTTON YARNS Give, the high 
NOVELTY YARNS oe Bourette and 


Silk-like lustre 
in Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics 
Jacks, 
in Cotton, 
Wool, Worsted, Mohair and Silk. 


COTTON WARPS 8oois “and “Tubes 


In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 


WM. WHITAKER & SONS 
Olney, Philadelphia 


COTTON CARDING ana CARDED COTTON 


Roving, Shuttle Cops, etc. 











EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING CO. 
Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 
DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 
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WATERMAN, CURRIER & CO., INC. 


78 CHAUNCY STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK 
40 Worth St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1600 Arch St. 


CHARLOTTE 
Commercial Bank Bldg. 


Selling Agents for 


Avondale Mills Cowikee Mills 


High Grade Carded Cotton Yarns 


Fitchburg Yarn Company 


Fine Cotton Yarns especially suited to the requirements of 
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JACQUARD 


HARNESS 


THREADS 





LINEN 
Silk Manufacturers, spun from combed American and TWINES 
~ . THREADS 
Sakelarides Cotton 
, For hand and The Trade-~Mark Flax - Hemp 
30's to 120's, Cops, Cones, Tubes, Skeins, Warps, Beams machine work That Protects Jute - Cotton 


in Single and Ply 


American Yarn & Processing Co. 


Single and Ply Mercerized Yarns 


LINEN YARNS 


The Linen Thread Co. 


200 Hudson St., New York 





CINCINNATI 
PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


ST. LOUIS 
BOSTON 


Gassed or Dyed 
In All Standard Counts and Put-Ups 





SOOOCOOOL 


Henderson - Harriet 


Cotton Mills 


HENDERSON, N. C. 


--e.% —_— | 


QUALITY GREATLY IMPROVED 
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“Can they handle it?’ You often hear 

this question when dyeing, bleaching or 

mercerizing is in order. It may refer to 
capacity—it may refirto time. In either A 
event you can be faicly certain that Globe AUN 4 
Wi), can handle it. We taKe care of any re- 
K quirement up to 25.000 lbs. We handle 
processing jobs with the speed and cer- 
tainty that comes of long experience. 


GLOBE DYE WORKS CO. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers \\ iq 


Hinsey @ Worth Sts 


New Card Room Equipment of the latest type 


6s to 20s single slow 
Cones & Skeins 


8s to 16s plie d— Cones, Skeins, 
Tubes & Warps 


22s to 30s single — Cones & Skeins 


carded — | 


2 _~ Frankford, Pa > 
Direct Representation y= \ “TH ky 
SELLING OFFICES 
Henderson, New York City Troy, N. Y. | 
N. C. 17 E. 42nd St. North 59 
9905 Murray Hill 0614 
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Cotton Advances on Report 





After Selling Off 


to 19c_ for 


December, Prices Jump to Over 20c 


HE event of the week in the 

cotton market, of course, was the 
publication of the first Government 
crop report of the season. This, as is 
quite frequently true of the first of the 
Government condition and indicated 
yield reports, proved a surprise to 
the trade, which naturally enough 
had formed opinions as to its prob- 
able showing on the basis of the 
private reports which preceded it. 
The latter, on the average, had 
pointed to a condition of 68.9 and 
an indicated yield of 14,750,000 bales. 
The official report making the condi- 
tion 67.9 and the indicated yield 
14,291,000 bales, was about half a 
million bales below the average ex- 
pectation. Its immediate effects were 
reflected by a jump of 100 to 165 
points in prices. December contracts 
which had sold off to 19.00 just 
before the publication of the report, 
which, by the way, made new low 
ground for the movement and a de- 
cline of 370 points from the high 
price touched late in June, advanced 
to 20.33 within a few minutes of 
trading. As the first rush to buy sub- 
sided somewhat the market eased 
under selling, a good part of which 
appeared to come from the South, but 
the bullish effect of the small crop 
figures on sentiment remained more 
or less in evidence even though after 
the first wave of excitement ebbed, 
there was a disposition to await the 
reactions of the crop figures on buy- 
ers of raw cotton and cotton goods, 
or yarns. 





Cotton Statistical Data 
(Fluctuations of Futures) 


Closed For Week Closed Net 
Aug. 2 High Low Aug. 8 Change 
August ....... 19.27 19.92 19.14 19.92 -+-.65 
September .... 19.38 20.50 19.27 20.05 -+-.67 
OcteRe? cesses 19.43 20.75 19.18 20.12 +.69 
November .... 19.36 20.08 19.28 20.08 +-.71 
December .... 19.30 20.33 19.10 20.03 +.73 
January ...... 19.16 20.05 19.01 19.98 -+-.82 
February ...q. 19.19 20.00 19.18 20.00 +.81 
OE andeanes 19.22 20.07 19.10 20.02 +.80 
ADVE 5. eeS ieee 19.18 20.05 19.18 20.01 +.83 
MAT -sistivedas 19.15 20.01 1910 20.00 -+.85 
a eee oe 19.08 19.99 19.08 19.99 -++-.91 
SULT: coseessis 19.02 19.97 19.02 19.97 +4.95 
. 
Spot Fluctuations for Week 
(Middling) 
New York N. Orleans Liverpool 
Friday, Aug. 3...... 19.85¢ ee —sorste 
aturday, Aug. 4... 19.95¢ a = «=—s wake 
Monday, Aug. 6.... 19.65¢ Rae iti=é teeny 
Tuesday, Aug. 7.... 19.65c 19.45c 10.664 
Wednesday, Aug. 8. 20.40¢ 20.16¢ 10.72d 
Thursday, Aug. 9... 18.95¢ 18.75¢ 11.00d 
. 
Spot Fluctuations and Stock 
Stocks 
Prices This Last 
Aug. 8 week year 
alveston .....scce0s 20.10 82, 445 153,904 
New Orleans........ 20,16 145,575 234,998 
MOR So ececsusiexes 19.90 3,574 4,598 
RVR ncctesscces 20.13 16,579 38,597 
Charleston ....ccees 20.12 15,528 26,032 
WEEE. icbeies © Jaeces 11,134 4,436 
NOPEOTIE 576. c4skcsevnee 20.13 25,715 28,799 
NW. aod énendudes 20.40 54, 485 211,874 
ROMMINE cidaniawie 19.75 132, 826 183, 466 
RUM viicescon 19.25 20,184 29,996 
Memphis ....cccecee 19.62 72,798 71,580 
St. Louls.........0.. 19.45 2,056 1,879 
Little Rock......... 20.25 6,121 10,115 





indication than 
expected seemed partly attributable to 
allowances made by the Crop Report- 
ing Board for prospective boll weevil 
damage. This was clearly indicated 
in the comments which accompanied 
the figures which said that “because 
of the dominant role played by the 
boll weevil in determining the final 
yield per acre of cotton, the Board 
has made what it considers a proper 
allowance for probable weevil dam- 
age not reflected in the condition 
figures as reported.” The danger tor 
damage from the weevil “in the judg- 
ment of the Board was considered to 
be fully as great as a year ago,” but 
“there was no indication would ap- 
proach in seriousness the damage 
suffered in 1921.” The comment 
added that “a prolonged dry hot spell 
in August might reduce actual weevil 
damage below the probable damage 
allowed for and a prolonged wet, 
cool spell might increase it.” 

Up to the beginning of August, 
private reports had not indicated any 
very serious damage from boll weevil, 
but the reviews of the State entomol- 
ogists for Mississippi and South 
Carolina, suggested increasing infes- 
tation and increasing damage during 
the first week in August. 

The following table shows Wednes- 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country, with the 
usual comparisons: 


The smaller crop 





Last 

Market Aug. 1 Aug. 8 Change Year Sales 
Galveston .... 19.60 20.10 +50 19.35 2, 606 
New Orleans... 19.78 20.16 +38 19.00 2,659 
Mobile ........ 19.50 19.80 +30 18.50 “ 
Savannah oe 19.64 20.13 +49 18.84 213 
Norfolk .....-- 19.94 20.13 +19 19.00 876 
New York..... 19.90 20.40 +50 19.70 3,745 
Augusta ....--.. 19.94 20.25 +31 18.94 1,995 
Memphis ..... 19.25 19.75 +50 19.25 5,812 
St. Louis -» 20.00 19.25 —75 18.50 tees 
Houston ....-- 19.50 20.00 +50 19.35 10,793 
Dallas ..cccsce 18.95 19.45 +50 18.50 19,696 


The following differences on and 
off middling are given as compiled 
from the report received by the New 
York Cotton Exchange. The cotton 
grades marked ** are not deliverable 
on contract: 


WHITE GRADES 


Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 


‘25t 

35° (38° «35° 34° 
‘50° 88° «50° 8° 
eee 1.90 1.10° 1.38 1.00° 1.48* 
rwiensantic 2.75 1.85° 2.00° 1.75° 2.23° 

YELLOW TINGED 

35° «40° «25° 33° 
.75° 65° «50° 64° 
1.00° 1.25° (75* 111° 
1.50° 1.75° 1.38° 109° 
2.25° 2.50° 2.38° 2.42° 


YELLOW STAINED 








OI schsen ss 1.90° 1.00° 1.00% .75° 78, 
ies caccaks 1.75° 1.25° 1.50° 1.50° 1.66* 
NO 2.75° 1.50° 2.25° 3.00" 2.38° 
BLUE STAINED 
ee 1.75° 1.50° 1.50° 1.75° 1.48° 
” Seappeenoes 2.25° 2.00° 3.25° 2.50° 2.10° 
i errernsanene 3.00° 250° 3.00° 3.59° 2.87° 
*Off middling 10n middling. 
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A Name That’s 
Significant 


To mill men, the very name QUIS- 
SETT is redolent of quality. It 
stands as a symbol for yarns of con- 
sistently high character—yarns that 
are the mainstay of many a fabric 
success. 


Users of Quissett Yarns are substan- 
tial, far-seeing mill men who will 
not harbor first cost considerations 
as against quality. They are men 
who watch their waste totals care- 
fully and who look beyond the 
immediate future. 


If you don’t know what Quissett 
Quality means—find out. We shall 
gladly place the wherewithal in your 
hands. What count—put-up? 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in all 
Numbers and Descriptions. 

Ply Yarns our Specialty. 
Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, 
larides, Pimas, and Peruvians. 


Sake- 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
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Evenly 


Mercerized 





Counts—I16s-2 to 120s-2 





Burlington Processing Co. 






Excelsior Yarn Co. 
Burlington, N. C. 


Mercerized, Singles and Ply 
Novelty Twist and 
Glanzstoff Rayon 
Sole Sales Agts. in Carolinas & Va. 


for BURLINGTON PROCESSING CO. 
MAYFAIR MILLS 


AMERICAN GLANZSTOFF CORP. 











SINGLE or PLY 


Natural---Gassed---Dyed---Bleached 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


All Counts and Descriptions for the Knitting, Weaving 
and Converting Trade 


1D) It >.< Tl TB, 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


CATLIN & COMPANY, Inc.| 


COTTON YARNS 


LAWTON SPINNING COMPANY 


and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


DURHAM SPINNING MILLS HOLLAND & WEBB, Ltd. 


J. BLACKWOOD CAMERON 


American Casualty Bldg. Reading, Pa. 


COTTON YARNS 
Combed Carded Mercerized 


Representatives 


Philadelphia Chattanooga Statesville, N. C. 
CAMERON & PFINGST R. D. McDONALD D. F. WALLACE 
308 Chestnut St. James Bldg. Jenkins Bldg. 





DANA WARP MILLS, Westbrook, Maine "Carded and” Combed” 


WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY SELL D 
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Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 


A new plant, Iatest and most modern machinery and 
equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and_ satisfaction. 


The Halliwell Company 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


Testing Apparatus 


for 


Yarns and Cloth 


Our Specialty 
is Equipping 
Complete Testing 
Laboratories 


Yen we! ALFRED SUTER 


CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 200 Fifth Ave., New York 
——CATALOG—— 


QUALITY FIRST 
American Thread Company 
YARNS 


JAMES AUSTIN & SON 
260 West Broadway, New York 
Selling Agents 


Insulating Yarns a Specialty 





COTTON YARNS ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 
PLUS 


SERVICE GREY OR PROCESSED 


Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
teaching, Boolian, Mercerizing, Etc., at Your ieevteo 


E. J. McCaughey, 51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. L. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps or Skeins 
ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 













L. T. IVES ° 
Established 1874 Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Spring Knitting Needles 
Slides, Sinkers, Jacke, Etc. 


w Brunswick, N. 








MILLS 
COTTON YARN 
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Cotton—Continued 


Spot Markets Dull 


Memphis Sells 75 Bales Out of 
Stock Last Week 

Mempuis, TENN., Auc. 6.—Sales of 
mly 75 bales of cotton out of local 
tocks during the week show how life- 
ess this market is. Unsold stocks in- 
creased for the first time in months. 
Perhaps the shadow of the Govern- 
ment condition report and estimated 
probable production was a restricting 
factor. At any rate, nobody wanted 
to buy and there was not much ef- 
fort to sell. Little better was ex- 
pected; demand has been constantly 
going from bad to worse. Hester’s 
disappointing figures on consumption 
and carry-over may have had some- 
thing to do with the inactivity but if 
they checked demand they did not 
stimulate offerings. Neither mills nor 
shippers are showing any interest. 
Some expect, with the Government 
report out of the way, that business 
will pick up; but the movement in this 
territory is likely to be two or three 
weeks later than it was last year, and 
there is a disposition to take advan- 
tage of the interval for vacations or 
visits to trade connections, domestic 
and foreign. 

Some are undertaking crop trips of 
greater or less magnitude. Most of 
the private estimates, ahead of the 
bureau, were larger than expected but 
were not seriously questioned. It is 
generally agreed that July was a 
month of improvement; agreed also, 
that the improvement which came in 
July was the June improvement de- 
ferred. Owing to the lateness of the 
crop and its vulnerability, by reason 
thereof, interest centers on the boll 
weevil. Infestation is not general by 
any means but there is light scattered 
infestation in practically all sections 
that have ever been invaded. Wee- 
vils appear to have inflicted little 
actual damage so far, a fact which, in 
view of weather conditions favorable 
to weevil activity, is occasioning sur- 
prised comment. It is realized, how- 
ever, that the crop is far from made 
although every day is now adding safe 








Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday, Saturday, 
Aug. 4 July 28 
10 markets average........ 19.46 20.73 
emghs. bed ci snsececciecte 19.30 20.45 


Premium Staples 
First Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 
Grade Strict Middling Prices Nominal 


22 @22%4c 


L 2 /UBAR. casaetiensinctacnnsies.qunaisak 2314@24c 
BG Moco tatiana onaneast knieaa bnaateatonen 25 @25%e 
Current Sales 

For Prev. Week 
week week before 
Memphis total.......... 3,430 4,652 5,300 
I b. Included in tot. 3,355 4,202 4,775 
MUG. ca tintin nauk 24,352 18,110 16,140 
Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 
For Last Year 
week year before 
POCOIPES... cescccesess 1,055 1,185 1,483 
FOCOIMES. ....ccecece 6,303 5,801 10,140 
since Aug. 1, net 342 939 1,165 
CMRD .nscnsd cccmesns 14,683 10, 489 18, 816 
since Aug. 1...... 8, 223 8,399 13,201 
CROGK. caceviddcacve 75, 560 73,459 147,628 
e for week...... 8,380 4,688 8,676 

1 stock in hands 
Memphis factors... 16,500 22,500 51,000 
ise for week...... 250 *250 *6,500 

rease, 
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bolls. The plant is moderate in size 
as a rule; many are extremely small. 
The tap-root is poor, suggesting the 
possibility of excessive shedding in 
the event of a very hot, dry August— 
the best condition that could prevail 
in opposition to boll weevils. Weevils 
are increasing in numbers. 

Weather conditions, during the week 
were favorable throughout the belt, ex- 
cept in southwest Texas which is| 
badly in need of moisture. The crop 
is now making about normal progress; | 
here and there deterioration, although 
unimportant in extent so far, appears 
to have set in. The crop in the Yazoo | 
Basin except the northern one-fifth, 
is doing nicely, with very few weevils | 
present; the crop of eastern Arkansas | 
is fair, in most parts of it, to very 
good in the north; nearly all of | 
Louisiana complains of heavy weevil | 
damage. | 





Domestic Staples Advance 


ia eet 
Sakelarides Had Good Advance but | 
Egyptian Uppers Continued Easy 
Boston, Aug. 8.—The chief factor | 
in lifting prices on domestic styles | 
this week was the unexpectedly bullish 
government crop estimate of 14,291,- 
000 bales as compared with general | 
trade estimates of approximately 15,- | 
000,000 bales. Whether the rise in 
values will be permanent is quite an- 
other matter, it being generally under- 
stood that early crop estimates only 
occasionally indicate the final crop. In 
foreign cottons Sak. reversed its | 
action of the previous week and regis- 
tered a good sized advance, but on 
the other hand Egyptian Uppers con- | 
tinued to decline. What effect the | 
American crop report will have upon | 
Egyptian cotton prices during the next | 
few days is highly problematical. | 
| 


Current Quotations 
Average prices for Aug.-Sept. ship- 
ment of middling and strict middling 


Basis on New York, Oct., 20.13¢. 

John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton, c. i. f. 
Aug.-Sept. shipment as _ follows: 
Medium Sakelarides, 373¢c up 2%c;| 
Medium Uppers, 26%c, off 1c from 
Aug. I. They report closing prices | 
Aug. 8 on the Alexandria exchange as | 
follows: Nov. Sak. $36, off g2c| 
Oct. Uppers, $24.05, off $1.03, from 
Aug. I. 


Boston for 


| 
hard western cotton /( government | 
lengths) are as follows: 
Middling St. Middling 
SDR Giro s cdsiiies, havens 23Y4to23s. 23%to2dc. 
11/16 in. to % in........ 2WY%tolic.  24%4to2%c. 
OIE s dunt odaxscticdens 24oto25c. 2% toh. 
OPED OO. cose 0sis wevers 2514to26c.. 26 to26%c. | 
EPG Bsc ccecessces 29 tod 30 todic. | 
| 
| 





Urges Its Employes to Become | 
American Citizens 

Fatt River, Mass.—The Ameri- | 
can Printing Co. has begun a check- 
up of its naturalized and unnatural- 
ized employes and those found to | 
have not yet acquired citizenship 
papers are urged to become citizens, 
but no compulsion is resorted to. | 
Similar check-ups been made 
in the past. 


have 





PICKER ROOM 
STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


The dependable strength, 
lustre and uniformity of 
STANDARD MERCER- 
IZED YARN insures un- 
usually satisfactory re- 
sults in combination with 
Rayon for both Knitting 
and weaving. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


SALES OFFICES: LAFAYETTE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA 
456 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Canadian Representative: 


TORONTO — MONTREAL 


WM. B. STEWART & SONS, LTD. 

















JAMES LEES & SONS CO. 


| Manufacturers of 


wae YARNS 


for Weaving and Knitting 


also 
M ° Y for Hand Knitting 
inerva arns and Crocheting 
Mills and Main Office— Bridgeport, Pa. 


New York Office — 230 Fifth Avenue 


THOS. WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. 0. Station “E” 


) oo —____ UNDERWEAR HOSIERY 
ae SWEATER WEAVING 


YARNS 


SAREE Se SERENE LLC ELLE ALO: 
COLORS, OXFORDS 
AND FANCY MIXES 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French Spun Worsted Merino 


Representatives: BOSTON—E. Geoffrey Nathan, 69 Prentiss St. 
LOS ANGELES—Arthur Bone, 698 S. Rio St. 








New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO., INC. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 
Tops and Worsted Yarns 


FOR 
Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


FRENCH SPUN MERINO 


WORSTED _ wooten 


FRENCH AND BRADFORD 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE 


PHILADELPHIA 


MOHAIR 


CHICAGO 


PASSAIC WORSTED SPINNING Co. 


PASSAIC, N. J. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
TOPS AND WORSTED YARNS 
ENGLISH SYSTEM 
Sales Representatives 
Tops 
W. C. GAUNT & CO 


212 SUMMER ST. 53 S. FRONT ST 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


YARNS 
PERCY A. LEGGE 
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TOULSON YARNS, INC. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


Novelty Yarns 


of Every Description 


@ ELASTIC 


FOR - EVERY - PURPOSE 
MADE FROM FRESH LIVE RUBBER 
WASHABLE - LONG STRETCH - LONG LIFE 


FRIEDBERGER - AARON MEG. Co. 


18th & Courtland Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 








VVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVY 


0. J. CARON 


WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 





THE YEWDALL & JONES CO. 
Manufacturers of WORSTED Y ARNS 


In the gray and in all colors; also fancy mixtures and double and twist. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


RAYON JOHN R.STEWART Co. 


Aoep 241 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA.PA. 


~~ NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES ~_, 


MAKERS © {_Scort D.Srone.inc. 210 Summer Sr, Boston, Mass 












GARTH MFG. CO. 
RAYON SILK TOPS, NOILS AND 
CARDED STOCK 
For a a 2 Weaving Yarns 


1 Passaic 
72 Summer Street, Passaic, N. J. 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 


381 Fourth Ave. New York 
Cor. 27th Street 


—, 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted 
Cotton and Knitting Mills 





Star Worsted Company 
YARN S 


FITCHBURG 


Rockwell Woolen Co. 


Leominster, Mass. 
one eames of 
and MERINO Ss 
FOR WEAVING and KNITTING 
Heather a Specialty Mixtures and Decorating Yarns 


JOS. _M. ADAMS COMPANY 
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Wool Tops Meet 
Limited Demand 


Little New Business Being Placed 
—Market Slightly Softer— 
Noils Less Active 
BOSTON—New business in the top 
market is very limited as to volume 
and although quotations are un- 
changed there is a little easiness in 
price observable here and there with 
buyers shopping around on some of 
the merino qualities in anticipation of 
better yarn demand as the _ light- 
weight season progresses. Topmak- 
ers for their part are endeavoring to 


pick up cheaper parcels of wools 
grading fromm 56s up to 7os. Tops 


grading 50s and below are very quiet. 
The outlook seems fairly good and 
before the. month is over some 
marked change for the better may 
appear. 

The wool noil market is considered 
fundamentally strong although there 
is no sizable purchasing taking place 
at the moment. Output of noils from 
domestic mills in June was at the low 
point for the past two or three years. 
It is open to question whether the 
output was increased in a material 
way during the month of July. Im- 
ports also are much smaller than 
earlier in the year and taking these 
two facts into consideration it is quite 
evident that the noil market is in a 
strong position. It seems quite evi- 
dent that the top has been reached 
for the time being and as the wool 
market is a little easier consumers of 
noils taking their cue from the situa- 
tion in virgin materials are looking 
for easier prices. Specialty noils are 
just as dull as wool noils although 
prices are maintained quite full, the 
best cashmere around $2.75, camel- 
hair $1.70 and choice alpaca, 85 to 
goc. There is some little movement 
in long white silk noils and in tus- 
sah_noils. 


Top and Noil Quotations 


Tops—Boston 

oR RS: (64-66s) $1.42/1.45 
Half-blood ....... (60—62s) 1.37/1.39 
ligh % blood....... (58s) 1.28/1.30 
Aver. §% blood....... (56s) 1.25/1.26 
ae er ey 1.48/1.20 
High 4 blood........ (50s) 1.15/1.16 
IN, Mesa bye sw Kvits '66<eu 1.10 
68S A tehntees nes cooeshs ONPasee 
BD v0.0 gas aad eae ween i. 

1 Re REE PRAT EAE S 90/ .91 
ae EE PE ADP eh 90/ .91 

Tops—Bradford, Eng. (Aug. 7) 

ee ee eee (70s) 56d 
BOE. 5 ota name ranch ns UR (64s) 54d 
Half WE Si krihhe uo ang aie (60s) 52d 
Half-blood. low.........-. (58s) 46d 
Thr ighths blood........ (56s) 41d 
Quarter-blood ............ (50s) 32d 
OBS-DEOW ac va ca (46s) 26144 


MO ss ca wneeaie eins piste sete $1.00-$1.05 
BOON os nd caan sce <cee .92— .97 
High % blood.:........... 80- .85 
Aver We: NO eo cic irradiance: .68- .73 
eh MOG ek scien eoseene 63- .65 
Soe” MONE a, ca sess neni 60- 162 
+ 53- 55 

is Retead eetiwenviog is 50- .52 
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Yarn Prices and Production 





Both Must Be Studied 
To Help Sales Spinner 


Philadelphia. 

T HE outstanding feature in worsted 

yarns of all descriptions during 
the last month has been the stability 
of the price range quoted by various 
spinners, there having been little 
change made within this time. There 
has been continued price-cutting by 
individual spinners, in the Bradford 
weaving group particularly, and a 
wide difference has continued between 
quotations named by the high and 
low-priced spinners quoting on the 
same count and grade of yarn, this 
being especially evident in quotations 
named on 2-36s, three-eighths and 
2-40s, half blood, during recent 
weeks, twenty cents being the spread 
between the high and low in both 
instances. This situation has _ not 
changed, although lack of satisfactory 
volume of new business would lead 
one to expect more price cutting 
than has been apparent. There is no 
indication of any serious change in 
the price situation at this time. 

Stability of Prices 

Stability of prices has been partly 
due to basic conditions in the market 
such as that exerted by the raw mate- 
rial factor and has been partly due 
to the action of certain spinners in 
all three sections of the market, 
Bradford weaving and knitting and 
French system, many of whom have 
stopped accepting business at less 
than cost as has been their policy up 
until recent weeks and are now refus- 
ing orders that do not show them at 
least cost. Many spinners have de- 
cided to hold for such prices not- 
withstanding the volume of business, 
large or small, that is passing. There 
has recently been an active discussion 
in the trade whether this policy on 
the part of such spinners is really 


the answer to the serious problems 
now confronting the worsted 
yarn trade. 

On the one side of 
are 


sales 


this discussion 
advocating that spinners 
refuse to sell any yarn at less’ than 
cost under any circumstances and on 
the other hand there are those who 
advocate that rather than control or 
endeavor to control prices production 
be cooperatively controlled so far as 
possible, the latter group believing 
any and all attempts to sell at cost 
or at a profit instead of at a loss will 
fail unless the production problem is 
first studied and production of sales 
yarn brought down to a level in pro- 
portion with demand of recent years. 
They feel control of production is far 
more important 2nd more basic than 
prices and the latter cannot be 
brought to a profitable basis under 
any circumstances unless, first, steps 
have been taken and agreed upon 
that will keep production within rea- 
sonable limits. 


those 


Production More Important? 

They point to the fact that as soon 
as any business is placed upon a 
profitable basis, now being attempted 
by Bradford and French groups, pro- 
duction will soon be expanded to take 
advantage of this situation and as a 
result the production will 
quickly result in a gradual lowering 
of prices again, this being an eco- 
nomic law that is difficult to neutral- 
ize. A number of spinners have 
stated that should production be con- 
trolled within reasonable limits there 
will be less need of a minimum price 
of spinners, that the two problems 
are so interlocked one cannot be 
placed in effect with chance of suc- 
without the other. In other 
words, this group argues, all attempts, 


excess 


cess 





WORSTED YARN QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


Bradford System 


2-12, low com. (366)............ 1. 10-1.15 
2-166, low com. (36-40s)......... 1.15-1.20 
2-208 to 2-248, low 4% (44s)...... 1.30-1.35 


2-20s to 2-268, 44 bid. (46-488)... 1.3734-1.42%4 


2-266 to 2-30s, 4 bid. (488)... .. 1.50-1.55 
2-308 to 2-328, { bid. S. A. (46s). 1.50-1.55 
2-328, 4 bid. (48-508).......... 1.6234-1.65 
2-20s, 34 bid. (568)............. 1.65-1.67% 
2-260, 84 bid. (56s)............. 1.70-1.72% 
2-360, % bid. (568)............. 1.7744-1.80 
2-32e, by bid. @08)............. 1.75-1.77% 
2-360, 4 bid 60s)............. 1.80-1.8244 
2-408, 'y bid 60s)............. 1.85-1.8734 
2-508, high, 5, bid. (648)......... 2.00-2.05 
2-50s, fine, (66-708)............. 2.0744-2.10 
2-60e, fine, (708).........++.-- ‘ 2.65=2.70 


French System 


Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 





2-20s, low, 4 bid. (448)......... 1.25-1.30 
2-188 to 2-208, 4% bid. (50s)..... 1.50 
2-26e, 44 bid. (508)............ 1.55 
2 Es 80 secsasces 1.60 
2-20e, % bid. (568)............. 1.65 
2-208, 44 bid. (608)............. 1.80-1.85 
French Spun Merino White 
is a inacnadedsscnvecds 1.35-1.37% 
SE, Wascderanucdececoues 1.45-1.471%4 
SI Ua tian ksecdedanseece 1.55-1.57% 
Pa sesnseaciabiencusun 1.65-1.67% 
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such as have recently been reported 
to sell only at a profit, will fail 
unless legal and cooperative efforts 
are first made to bring production 
down to current demand for worsted 
yarns from weavers and knitters. 
For the last seven 
there has been an 
circumstances in 


years or more 
endless chain of 
the worsted yarn 
trade, as has been seen in numerous 
other industries the war, and 
the trade is still experiencing lack of 
prosperity due to this over-expansion 
in machinery and equipment. Despite 
the drastic curtailment in productive 
capacity in the worsted yarn _ field 
there still exists machinery in this 
country to take care of current de- 
mand within a comparatively small 
portion of a year if all the machinery 
were to be operated at full capacity. 
Every spinner desires to operate 
his mill as near full time as possible 
in order to lower his overhead 
charges and the attempt of the indus- 
try to do this has resulted in prices 
which have been ruinous to many 
spinners, the long list of worsted 
yarn liquidations during recent years 
being eloquent evidence to this state- 
ment. The chain did not stop here 
but the bankrupt machinery then was 
purchased at scrap iron prices to be 
operated under different ownership 
which merchandised yarns at prices 
which further injured the ordinary 
spinner with his higher overhead. 


Has Remedy Been Found? 

To remedy such a condition certain 
leaders in the spinning trade have 
advocated the adoption of a definite 
policy by spinners to refuse to sell 
yarns for less than cost and to base 
current selling prices more upon 
current raw material costs than has 
been the practice during the last eight 
years. This course was first adopted 
by a number of outerwear spinners 
and more recently has been followed 
in general principle by Bradford 
weaving spinners and French system 
concerns, as previously reported in 
these columns. 

Seeing this trend among sales yarn 
spinners a number of leading con- 
cerns have asked whether this new 
movement places the trade back on 
a profitable basis, which is what is 
wanted, not only by spinners but by 
manufacturers and wool dealers as 
well, all recognizing the fact that 
unless spinners are placed upon a 
sounder basis manufacturers will not 
enjoy prosperity either. While there 
is no attempt to minimize the effort 
now being made there are many who 
feel the price question cannot be regu- 
lated in any way with success unless 
first the problem of bringing produc- 
tion within reasonable limits has been 
studied, as they point to the experi- 
ence of other industries where prices 
were raised only to be lowered within 
a short time by the expansion of pro- 


since 
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THE GENIUS OF MAN A y/ 3 


discovers the secret of the silkworm 


For centuries we have been dependent upon the silkworm >» -\ ; 
to give us the material for the finest and most luxurious la 


clothing. 


Now, with Bemberg, the wonderful stretch-spun textile, th 
we have a thread, made without the assistance of the silk in 
worm, that not only has the outward appearance of high- ‘ 44 be 
grade silk, but has similar inner qualities. m 

we 

In underthings and hosiery this difference in the natu- i bg du 
ral characteristics of Bemberg from all other synthetic 5 bo 
yarns is especially important. - 

ge 

Bemberg has the crunchy, friendly feeling and the sub- me 
dued luster of natural silk. It has the fineness that has irt 
been a characteristic, heretofore, only of high-grade silk. : 

In one respect, Bemberg underthings will even surpass pri 
natural silk in wearing qualities. They will wash like a En 
fine, strong cotton, coming out of a hot suds with the same : : 
sense of newness and freshness that you like in cottons. ’ ~_ 

In underthings, Bemberg really solves the laundry 4 - 
problem as no other material does. For it washes, irons and . ON. ; ae inc: 
wears like fine cotton and yet gives you the luxurious > mat 
appearance and feeling of high-grade silk. ; are 

on 

You must examine and wear garments of Bemberg to . ' fur 
appreciate its superior qualities. You will find Bemberg leac 
underthings, Bemberg hosiery and Bemberg fabrics at the p tp: 
better stores. They always cost very much less than silks dur 
of a comparable quality. 

--If 


Bembery fine | 


AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION 


180 Madison Avenue, New York . : ‘ ; ‘ 
J ii << — Wit! 
\ K, 
Ove 
“m 
W., 
\BOVE is a reproduction of a full page advertisement is creating a nation-wide market for Bemberg by | Op: 


appearing in the September issue of The Ladies’ . making millions of women familiar with the distine- 
Home Journal and the September 15th issue of tive qualities of Bemberg hosiery, Bemberg under- 
Vogue, which gives a combined circulation of almost things and Bemberg fabrics. 





three million. This continuous national advertising locat 
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Worsted Yarns—Continued | oom 


duction to take advantage of such 
profitable prices. They believe the 
two problems must be studied to- 
gether and that one cannot be placed 
in effect with chances of enduring 
success without the other. 


Spinner’s Market Improves 





Seasonal Developments Pending— 
Situation Still Draggy 

BOSTON.—A seasonal development 
in worsted yarn demand is considered 
likely and while spinners’ margins are 
a trifle more satisfactory and output 
has been very considerably curtailed, 
that at the present time con- 
sumption and production are probably 
close together, something of a deeper 
fundamental adjustment in the entire 
wool situation is considered essential 
to a thorough clearing up in the field 
of wool manufacturing. The worsted 
market is much depressed by 
of business but as the worsted 
spindleage of the country is running 
slightly under 50% it would seem as 
though the end of curtailment is about 
in sight and that the next change will 
ior the better. This is altogether 
more likely inasmuch as the light- 
weight opening which will develop 
during this month always runs largely 


sO 


varn 


lack 


pe 


to worsteds and in recent years the 
latter part of the year has been 
generally favorable to the worsted 


manufacturer. Prices are still quite 
irregular but it is expected that some 
kind of a gentlemen’s agreement will 


shortly be made whereby minimum 
prices will be fixed on the several 
sorts of worsted yarn, Bradford, 
Frenchspun and knitting. 

3usiness in all sections of wool 
manufacturing in England continue 
unsatisfactory. Depressing reports 


are made by spinners who are finding 
increasing difficulty in keeping their 
machinery moving. Many spinners 
are working to stock, and lower values 
on stocks of standard counts tend to 


further depress the market. This is 
leading to restricted purchasing of 


» tops and the latter market has declined 
during the week about 1d. per Ib. 


BRADFORD (Eng.) YARNS 





12 8 d 
Be: (Ms Siegen eine ea skh awe teas 2. 3 
224s, 44s 2 9 
2-368, 58s. 0 
2-485, > 10 
Ny WAAL isis x Siaiovalnen Hote Cwiem woo woot 6 11 


H. R. Stevenson with N. B. 
Brooks 
H. R. 


with the 


K. 


Stevenson is now associated 
Philadelphia office of N. B. 


K, Brooks, where he will assist in 
covering the local trade. This office 
IS in dane of Howard A. Bacon. 
Mr Stevenson, for the last few years, 
las heen identified with the Ames 
Worsted Co., Lowell, Mass 


Opens Los Angeles Office 

» Frederick A. Green, representative 
uly & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pacific coast section, has re- 

offices, now being 

Ocean View Ave., Los 


pened new 
2007 
/ 
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To Encourage Sheep Ranching 
by Settlers in Western Canada | 

MONTREAL, CANADA.— Rapid 
crease in the sheep population 
Western Canada and the growing 
recognition of the fact that climatic- 
ally and topographically the West is 
ideally adapted to sheep raising, 
promises to bring to the West some | 
of the wealth that has long sustained | 
Australia and New Zealand. aan 
couver, it claimed by those who| 
have studied the situation in the light | 
of long experience, should some day | 


be a great wool and mutton export | 
center. | 


Recent information is to the effect ‘| 
that a member of the British commis- 
sion handling overseas settlement, is | 
prepared to work for the promotion | 
of a major migration movement of | 
British settlers to engage in sheep 
ranching occupations in British 
Columbia. 

Absence 


in- 


of 


Pocasset Worsted Company, Ine 


Worsted Yarns 


is 


Office and Wits Chornion, BR. J. 


WARNER J. STEEL 
| 


li Worsted Yarns 


for Weaving and Knitting 


Tops 


Mills and Office 


ot wool 


grading in the 
West has handicapped the advance of 
the industry in this province but even 
though growers did not get the price 
to which they entitled, it 
pointed out, have made _ hand- 
some profits. 


Plans are 


were 
many 


is | 


reported 
raisers 


to be afoot 
among sheep to establish in 


Vancouver a wool grading center 
similar to that functioning in Trenton, 
Ontario, where at present most of the 
wool business of Canada is conducted. 

Vancouver, it is held, is the logical 
assembling and export place for wool. 
and its purchase on the basis of proper 
grades rather than in the whole fleece, 
it is contended, will greatly 
growers’ profits. 


Bristol, Pa. 


400 Chestnut St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
WORSTED AND MERINO 


reenct) SPUN YARNS 


FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 


SELLING AGENTS 


Fry & Crawford 





augment 


Manufactured by 


Freights on Texas Wool Un- 


changed Pending Investigation 

Austin, TExX.—Texas wool and mo- 
hair growers have petitioned the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for 
modification of its recent decision on 
southwestern railroad rates insofar as 
they affect wool and mohair shipments | 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO. 


WOONSOCKET, R.|I. 


Philadelphia and Southern States— Boston and New England 
Thomas H. Ball, 1015 Chestnut H. W. Dwight and Walter Skerry, 
St., Philadelphia, Pa St., Boston 

New York—Charles Hever, Chicago—C. M. Patterson, 222 W. Adams St. 
son Ave Los Angeles, Calif.—Harvey J. Masteller 


States— Messrs 
10 High 


1 Madi- 





out of Texas, joining in the efforts WEIMAR BROTHERS 

being wads ‘be thin: Boston Wool | eames Pe 

Trade Association. The petition seeks | TAPES, BINDINGS AND NARROW FABRICS 
to restore all former rates on wool | 


2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 





and mohair at least until their reason- 


















ableness can be considered under a es TWISTER 
general proceeding now pending. Lawndale CARD 
; pending. BRUSH WINDER 
Word has been received in Texas Band cy 
oe ee LINDER SPOOLER 
that though the southwestern rates in Works COMB SPINNI 
part went into effect July 14, the com- NG 






ie Levick Sts., Lawndale, Philadelphia, Pa 
mission suspended the new rates on | J& Wrere the “BET BANDS” are ae a 
a large number of articles, in conse- | 

quence of which wool and mohair | 


shipments will continue to move under 
the old rates for an indefinite period | 
or until the schedules have been re- | 
investigated and approved. 

The commission’s action on the peti- 
tion now pending 


THE KENT MFG. CO. 


Clifton Heights, Pa. 
WORSTED YARNS 


French Spun 








will determine the 


final outcome as to both rail and Ca : a 
ocean-rail shipments from Texas TOPS:NOILS 
points, but it is understood that the PICARDED 
petition of the Boston Wool Trade - 

Association and the Texas wool and SpUunray m and Ra on Worsted Blends 


ABEECO MILL, INC.,505- 51 AVE..NEW YORK CITY 


mohair shippers will not be considered “ CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES: WM B STEWART & SONS, LTD, TORONTO” MONTREAL 


until the commission reassembles. 
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To transparent velvets 


, . » du Pont Super-Extra gives 


exquisite delicacy in 


texture and tone 





RANSPARENT velvet commands recogni- 
tion in fashion circles as the outstanding 
fabric achievement of the year. 

And its success, as practically every manufac- 
turer will tell you, is largely due to still another 
achievement—du Pont Super-Extra yarns. 

To the mill man there are definite contribu- 
tions which Super-Extra makes to sheer velvets. 
Among the most important are the following: 
First—Super-Extra has more filaments per 
thread. It gives greater coverage. It makes 
possible that rich, ‘“bloomy”” surface. 

Second —The added softness of Super-Extra 
lends a distinctive ‘‘feel’’ to transparent velvet 
and to the finished garment the subtle drap- 








ing qualities peculiar to this fabric. 
Third—The subdued lustre inherent in Super- 
Extra yarn results in an exquisite sheen that no 
other yarn can give. 


In considering the yarn best suited for fine 
quality rayon fabrics such as transparent velvet, 
do not overlook the fact that du Pont Super- 
Extra is being used today by the finest fabric 
houses in America. Transparent velvet is but 
one of its contributions to the textile trade. 


There are several multi-filament yarns—but 
there is but one Super-Extra. It is made 
only by du Pont. For information and prices, 
write or wire Du Pont Rayon Company, Inc., 
2 Park Avenue, New York. 





RAY DD 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


DU PONT SUPER-EXTRA RAYON 





} 
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Conflicting Rayon 
Market Opinions 


Business Spotty, but Belief in 
Improvement More General 
in Trade 
With the second half of the vear 
now well under way, interest in the 


ayon market centers upon the extent 
to which the last six months of 1928 


will show improvement over the first 
six months. Reports heard in the 
local trade thus far are conflicting. 


Business appears to be spotty and con- 
sequently ideas in various quarters 
not in accord. However, sifting 
out the various opinions heard, it is 
safe to say that indications point to- 
ward expanding business from now 
until the end of the year. 


are 


\s a matter of fact, the large pro- 
ducers have not complained about de- 
velopments thus far in 1928. In fact 
the president of one of the largest 
companies has stated that their sales 
for the first halt of the year were in 
excess of the corresponding period in 
1927, and has also predicted expan 
sion during the next months. The 
main weakness seems to have been in 
the resale market. 

The market has not by any means 
(disposed with the possibility of price 
reductions. In fact this is the main 
topic of conversation. The increasing 
domestic production and the decreas- 
ing cost of manufacture are given as 
bases for expecting lower levels. How- 
ever, market experience teaches that 
the question of demand is far more 
important as a determining factor in 
movements than are those two 
Given any broad im- 


price 


previ usly cited. 


1 


in 


provement the demand for fancy 
cotton goods and other textiles in 
which rayon plays a part, it is felt 


that recessions would be most unlikely. 
\t any rate, the rayon market has dis- 
played its strength in a surprising 
way thus far this year, in view of the 
increased domestic output and the 


) 





general weakness in most textile 

One of the reports in the market 
this week was to the effect that 75 
cae Celanese has been quoted at 
$2.55 on spools. No confirmation of 
th eduction has been forthcoming 
It the company. 

\n interesting phase of the market 


m is the extent to which mer- 
fhandising plans are being developed 
the various producers. The linking 
| names of rayon with specific 
has become a significant de- 
Just this week there has 
nounced the offering of cer- 
of piece goods carrying the 

( prominent rayon producer. 
that along this line lies real 
carrying the story of indi- 
dlucers to the ultimate con- 
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SILK ASSOCIATION RAW 
Stocks July 1, 1928 
Imports month of July, 1928* 

Total amount available d y 
Stocks August 1, 1928+ 
Approximate deliveries to Amet mills 


July** . 


Imports During the 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August . 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Total 
Av. Monthly 
* Imports 


allowed in tr 


** Include 
7 2.140 b 


1928 
46, 408 
44, 828 








SUMMARY 


Month* 
1927 1926 
48, 456 
33,991 
38,600 
46, 486 
, 264 








Ss re-exports 


he 


Id at railroad 





terminals 


SILK 


AYON AND SILK YARNS 


STATISTICS FOR 
RAW SILK IN STORAGE AUG. 1, 1928 
(As reported by the principal warehouses in 
New York City) 
Figures in Bales 


JULY 





European Japan All Other Total 
901 a4 6,492 41,127 
33 34,668 3,969 38,670 

68,402 61 

T0€ 10, € 7 

ig 
228 19 94 i 1 
Approximate Deliv 
Storage End of Month? to American 
1927 1926 





. 815,043 652,441 504, 200 
46, 006 46,037 17 40,993 
at New York dur current mot 
ansit across the continent (covered by 





46, 36 
16,051 
2 4 1 
4,459 
», 094 
47,130 
-,4i8 
4 29,71 1,379 501 
16,768 36,814 17,16 5 41,7 
th and at Pacific ports previou » tir 





Manifests 131 to 154, excludes 132) 


end o month 





N. C. St 


ate 


Textile 


Teaching Rayon Handling 


RALEIGH, 


N. 


School 


C.—Regarding rayon 


as an important factor in the devel- 


opment of 


the 


southern 


textile 


in- 


dustry, the textile school of the North 


Caroline State college here is giving 
instruction to its students in the han- 
of the to 
duce fabrics of commercial value, ac 
cording to Dr. Thomas Nelson, dean 


ot 


dling material so as 


pro- 


the Textile school. 








DOMESTIC RAYON PRICES 


(Producers’ List Quotations) 


VISCOSE PROCESS 


First Second 
Denier Filaments a “a ~~ Qual. Qual. 
75 ee ee 6 Cao 6 Neos Cece a cee 
80 00s eta 60 Cares 60 | aes 2.60 eo aratbrets 
100 18 $2.15 $2.00 Sie “tice twee 
100 0 tee §6=—_ pete . || tears 2.25 $1.70 
125 KrF 8 9§Sinwes, “Rervee — sess 1.25 1.45 
125 > 0S fgixeka- Géatwa” sietrnee 2.05 1.40 
150 24 1.50 1.45 OED. kc’ cv ta crete 
150 Re a oh eg 1.60 1.35 
150 SEMEL Abies = ee 86 seh LS 1.35 
170 BS ne | | al ine 1.45 1.25 
170 I * gia <<eoeke  <eWains 1.50 1.23 
70 > ‘Cee A eee 6 kewl 1.60-1.70 1.25-1.30 
200 ow! 6 lteter Spin bie 1.45 1.25 
200 Se a ee ee ee ae 1.70 1.30 
250 Be tm ‘x ktaaa .-.. LCA SER be. “eae koe 1.2 
300 40-44 1.30 1.28 Rome xe cvs paces 
450 ee °C eek lL ackaaee | cemekees 1.25 1.20 
600 eeee 9 eacis:) “ven aaen 1.20 1.15 
900 Mee egies _.<‘ostamieos 1.25 1.20 
1,200 ee: 0 gee | Sara Nicer mere ater ts 1.25 1.20 
NITRO-CELLULOSE PROCESS 
oe * | SECU OC i Dees “Sh SE “¢o 
35 $3.50 $3.25 125 $1.75 $1.65 $1.50 
50 2.75 2.50 130 1.70 1.60 1.45 
75 2.50 2.30 140 1.60 1.50 1.40 
100 2.15 2.00 150 1.50 1.45 1.3 
110 1.90 1.80 bose | 160 1.45 1.40 1.30 
120 1.80 1.70 $1.55 170 1.45 1.40 1.25 
CUPRAMMONIUM PROCESS 
Denier Filaments Price Denier Filaments Price 
40 30 $4.50 150 112 $2.40 
60 45 3.45 | 180 135 2.30 
80 60 3.50 240 180 2.25 
100 75 3.25 | 300 225 2.25 
120 90 2.90 
ACETATE PROCESS 
Denier Price Denier Price 
45 $4.00 | 170 2.85 
75 3.25 200 2.48 
100 3.15 300 2.70 
150 2.90 | 
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Offers **Lolustra”’ 


Du Pont Rayon Announces Less 
Lustrous Yarn 


In order to meet the requirements 
for certain types of fabrics which 


call for a yarn having a luster of a 


less degree than the present standard 


yarns, Du Pont Rayon Co., lae., is 
placing its new “Lolustra’ yarn on 
the market, it was announced by 


Frederick R. Brown, director of sales. 

The new yarn, which will supple- 
ment the present Standard rayon yarn 
and the Super-Extra (1 
types has a 
ot 


nulti-tilament ) 


luster of about the same 
brightness Chis 
not an 


reatment of the yarn but is, on 


degree silk 
subdued 


alter 


as 


luster is obtained by 


the contrary, an inherent and perma- 


nent characteristic accomplished = in 
the manufacturing process itself. 
For the present, “Lolustra” is be- 


ing otfered to the trade at the follow- 
ing sizes and prices: 


150 den, Super-Extra Ist skeins $1.80 
150 den. Super-Extra A Cones 1.90 
150 den. Standard Ist skeins 1.55 
150 den, Standard A cones 1.64 
125 den. Super-Extra Ist skeins 2.10 
125 den. Super-Extra A cones 2.25 
200 den. Super-Extra’ Ist skeins 1.75 
200 den, Super-Extra A cones ‘ 1.85 


The presence of Du Pont Rayon Co. 
in the field of non-lustrous yarns is in 
line with its program to produce a 
rayon yarn for every fabric require- 
ment. Mr. stated, “Du. Pont 
has felt that, with the increasing ap- 
preciation by the public of 
advantages, women would be inclined 


Brown 
rayon’s 


to purchase better quatity Maw rials 
He said that a principal handicap 
in the greater use of rayon for full- 
fashioned hosiery 
women did not 
high luster. 


has been because 
want a stocking of a 
This, Mr. 
would hold good in a number of other 
lines, but it not mean that the 


new non-lustrous yarn will supersede 


Brown said, 
does 


the older types or even decrease their 
sales. ‘‘Lolustra” yarn should develop 
fields for that heen 
hitherto although still a 
supplementary to Standard 
and Super-[-xtra grades. 

The of “Lolustra’” marks 
another the Du 
Pont to bring out a rayon of every 
type. The company 
three types of viscose process yarns. 

The of “Lolustra”’, Mr. 
Brown said, will allow both weaver 
and knitter to produce «articles at at- 


rayon have 
restricted, 
line the 
advent 


step in progress ot 


now markets 


prices 


tractive prices and yet leave himself 
a reasonable margin of profit. 


Brings Garments From Europe 
for Rayon Institute’s Style Show 

Miss Jane Ellis, fashion counsel of 
Rayon Institute, arrived in New York 
on the Berengaria Friday morning of 
last week after four weeks in 
buying specially designed fall models 
in American and French rayon ma- 
terials for the fall Fabrics and Fash- 


Paris 
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Superior Quality 
RAYON YARNS 





. 

é 

. ee 

¢ ; French Viscose VVS Ml Complete Stock of All 
, » Celta (Hollow-Filament) Sizes . . . 60 to 300 
y . Cisa (Multi-Filament) Denier . . Regular 
. ¢ « li Ih, Visca (Artificial Straw) and MULTI-FILAMENT 
< , ¢ % SS 

‘ y , . 

3 y y) 5 





for knitting and weaving 


SOLE IMPORTERS 
Representing the FINEST 


ON. Y. Rayon in rayon yarns 
Importing Co., Inc. 


404 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Tel.: CALedonia 4772-3 


EO OOOO OE eee eee eee“. “Ee Oe OS eI ee I Oe ar~ssvrneere? a ¢ 


DEDEDE OOOO 








PAIRPOINT aoe 
CONES and TUBES 





ARE THE 
| RIGHT QUALITY 





MEANS 
QUALITY AND SERVICE 


i purchasing Cones and 
Tubes it is above al! things 
necessary to get what you 
The right quality, measurements, 
and reliability of workmanship and ma- 
terial are more important than price. It 
is merely a loss to buy something cheap 
that turns out unsatisfactory in use. 


The Pairpoint Corporation 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. aaiaiam 






want. 








PAPER DEPARTMENT 
Write for Samples and Prices 


FREDERICK R. FISH THOMAS A. TRIPP WILLIAM A. CLARKE | 


. > ~ "Sep-Presade ae or 
President & General Manager | ice-President Treasurer 
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Rayon and Silk Yarns—Continued 


Show which the Institute will 
sponsor. There will be two of these 
ows during the next season. They 
will visit department stores throughout 
country. 

\liss Ellis brought with her an ad- 

vance collection of gowns, wraps, en- 
» sembles, shoes and hats including orig- 
| models by Vionnet, Chanel, Moly- 
iu, Goupy, Cheriut, Paquin, Callot, 
Suzanne, Talbot, Mary Nowitsky, 
Jenny, London Trades, Premet, Regny, 
\lexandre, Marie Alphonsine, Rose 
Valois, Marouf, Julienne and Bec- 
carla. 

Designs for a stage setting by Cie 
Segel were also brought back by Miss 
Ellis, as well as fabric display fixtures 
from the same house. 

In addition to street and formal 
fashions the Institute collection in- 
cludes beach pajamas, swimming en- 
sembles, negligee and lounging pa- 


jamas. 


Rayon Promotion 





Stores Take Interest Pointing Out 

Presence of Rayon in Many Lines 

leading stores in the middle west 

are showing a greatly increasing inter- 
est in rayon fabrics and are not only 
watching them with intensified appre- 
ciation, but are taking intelligent 
means of presenting them to their con- 
sumers, E, L. Starr, director of Rayon 
Institute, said last week upon return- 

ad ing from a week’s time in Cleveland, 
loledo and Detroit. 

Mr. Starr pointed out that he had 
observed an upward moving impetus 
of interest from both consumers and 
retailers. This interest is converging 

i definite demand for more and 
re information about rayon and 
ve availability of rayon materials 

duly labeled as such. 
“[ believe,” said Mr. Starr, “that 
day is fast departing when the re- 
tailer will feel any possible need to 
keep his customers misinformed as to 
the presence of rayon in fabrics and 
ready-to-wear. Of course, the Rayon 
Institute, its fashion shows, its ad- 


vertising and general promotional 
work is helping to bring about this 
situation, through direct educational 


r. Starr said that the highest 
grade stores are coming forward to 
greet rayon in both merchandise dis- 
lavs and in advertising. 

(here is an especial interest 
ng the stores I have just visited,” 
Mr. Starr, “to present rayon in 
s wide usage: not to confine it 
y one phase of merchandizing. I 
| the best stores the ones which 
pointing out that rayon of top 
is found not only in its finest 

ntations in underwear, but in the 

test and most appealing dress and 

nd suit fabrics, by the yard and 

lin garments. A complete edu- 

on the wide usage of rayon is 

thing of a job, too, I might add, 

ce it 1s found finely used in some- 

ng like fourteen departments of the 
modern department store.” 


t 
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Rayon Notes From Britain 


(Special to TEXTILE WORLD) | 





The report issued by Harbens, Ltd., 
viscose rayon manufacturers, for the 
vear ended April 30, 1928, discloses a 
profit of £67,550 against £7,147 in the 
previous year. The company has been 
producing viscose rayon at the rate of 
18 tons per week for the last two 
months and the board has now decided 
to increase this to 25 tons per week 
with the aid of additional capital of 
£125,000. It is recommended that an 
issue be made of 250,000 ordinary 
shares at par, i, e, 4/— per share, and 
60,000 8% first cumulative participat- 
ing preference shares at a premium of 
5/- per share. In order to place those 
persons who on a previous occasion 
assisted the company in the position 
they were in before, it is proposed to 
allow them to subscribe for these 
250,000 ordinary shares at par whereas 
the market price today is over 9/-. 
The preference shares will be offered 
to the shareholders pro rata to their | 
holdings. 

* * x | 


\dvance details of exports of: cot- | 
ton and rayon mixtures in the first 
half of the year show a total of 49,- 
817.795 sq. yds. against 31,899,055 sq. | 
yds. in the corresponding period of 
1927 and 27,062,756 sq. vds. in 1926. 
The chief market is British India with 
12,668,907 sq. yds. against 7,979,479 
sq. yds. in 1927 and 8,148,479 sq. yds. 
in 1926. 
order of 


The other main markets in 

importance are Brazil, 
Canada, Dutch East Indies, Australia, 
Egypt and South Africa. Exports of 
rayon and wool mixtures in the first 
six months of this year totalled 1,482,- 
203 sq. yds. against 792,996 sq. yds. 
in 1927 and 695,611 sq. yds. in 1926. 
The chief markets are the United 
States, Canada and China in the order 
named. 

x * x 

The report of Sunsheen, Ltd., the 
only producers of rayon yarn in Ire- 
land, for the year ended March 31 
last, shows that the estimated capital 
expenditure has been exceeded — by 
-75,000 and towards this outlay 65,000 
new shares have been issued and the 
board has under consideration the 
best methods of finance to meet the 
requirements of the company. In 
January last the managing director, J. 
Fillans Barr, resigned and A. Smalley 
has been appointed works manager. 
Since the termination of the year the 
chairman has resigned. The directors 
believe that the obstacles incidental to 
the establishment of the industry are 
gradually being overcome but con 
siderable patience will be required be 
fore the objects of the company are 
fully achieved. 

x * x 

It was announced recently in the 
House of Commons that the net 
revenue derived from the customs and 
excise duties on silk and rayon from 
July 1, 1925 (the date of the imposi- 
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Character ‘@ 


to 


Cloth 


Cloth-character—that fresh, ap- 
pealing touch so noticeable in the 
really popular fabrics—is fully real- 
ized only when careful converting 
methods prevail. 


DUPLAN fabrics have character 
because Duplan is able to draw upon 
years of converting experience and 
always employs the exact type of 
equipment needed for each particu- 
lar requirement. 


The time-tested methods and 
same full range of equipment re- 
sponsible for Duplan’s own fabrics 
are available to you. Take advantage 
of the converting facilities afforded 
by the COMMISSION DEPARTMENT. 


DUPLA 


COMMISSION 
DEPARTMERNT 





Mills: 
Hazleton, Pa. Kingston, Pa. Nanticoke, Pa. 


DUPLAN SILK CORPORATION 


135 Madison Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


Hospital Trust Bldg 
Providence, R. I. 


Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N.C. 
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“RAYON 


Cops—Cones—Spools 


% 
> 


UU YOUENURO OETA 


Prompt—Efficient—Reliable 


BERGER RA’YARN CoO. 


57 East 1lith Street 


Stuyvesant 
23 
New York 2376 


ood 


CHATILLON 5k4ND RAYON 


Skeins with four tie bands, seven interlacings. 


WINDING TROUBLES ELIMINATED 


ASK tor samples and quotation. 


Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


59 Pearl St. ASI AM INC, Whitehall 8572-8389 


New York 
















Regular Production, Standard Quality 
Uniformity in Finished Product 


Rayon apg ay 


W a ste 25 Vanderbilt Ave. New York City 
Cable Address: DUTINC,N.Y. Telephone: Murray Hill 7866 


MONARCH SILK CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Hosiery Tram and Combination Yarns 
1424 NO. HOWARD ST., PHILADELPHIA 










BECK YARNCo. RAYON 


for KNITTING and 
WEAVING 


200 Greene St., New York 


FAST COLORS 


AST AND 
RELIABLE SERVICE 


WORLD 
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Poem 


_ NETHERLANDS VISCOSE MILLS 


Arnhem, Ede and Rotterdam, Holland 


Spinners of 


“ENKA” RAYON 


U. S. Agents and Distributors 
LUDWIG LITTAUER & CO., Inc. 
30-38 East 33rd Street, New York 


Superior 
Quality 


Superior 


Finish 


When buying Rayon demand “ENKA” seal and labels on every package 





—=$=————— AWAIT TTT SIE 


_ OSCAR HEINEMAN CORPORATION | 


RAW & THROWN SILK 


5 ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD ano WASHTENAW AVENUES 


CHICAGO 


VUE EET TTT 


ee 


pUnUnten ee eae 


_HHiMU¢LLTTLT MATT AmT! | | [ 


— ~Max Ams Chemical | 
Engineering Corp. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Specialists In 


Chemical and Mechanical Engineering 
for rayon plant installations 








Manufacturers of Spinning Machinery and other 
apparatus for the production of Rayon 


PHONE: Barnum 5780-1 CODE ADDRESS: Amsilk-Bridgeport 





Rayon Yarn Converted 


Spooling, Copping, Warping, Sizing and Dyeing of all 
synthetic yarns on modern equipment by experienced 
operatives. 


Rayon Processing Co. of R. I. 


84 Broad St. PAWTUCKET, R. I. 











ae RAYON WARPS _ Single 

amen On Your Own Beams Multiple 

Tubes Plain Twists 
Skeins VIS TEX MILLS INC. Novelty Twists 
Bobbins Howard & Huntingdon Sts. Dyed or Natura! 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dresser Spools 


Sized 
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Rayon and Silk 


tion) to June 30, 1928, was approxi- 
mately £16,400,000. The total amount 
of drawback allowed on exported and 
reexported silk and rayon goods dur- 
ing the same period was £3,945,000. 

* * * 

he 1929 British Exhibition of 

\rtificial Silk Goods will be held in 
the New Hall, Olympia, London, 
from Jan. 21 to Jan. 26. 

* * * 


\t the annual meeting of Harbens, 
Ltd., the resolutions increasing the 
capital of the company, to enable them 
to raise the present output of viscose 
rayon from 18 to 25 tons weekly, were 
approved. It was announced that the 
company was just placing on the mar- 
ket its “Loden” and “Oplex” grades, 
which are fine filament yarns intended 
for purposes where softness of handle 
and great covering power are required. 

* * *K 

A public issue of shares is being 
made by Linen & Artsilk, Ltd. The 
capital of the company is £350,0co di- 
vided into cumulative 8% participating 
preference and ordinary shares. The 
chairman is Harry Augustus Huntley 
of the Abchurch Lane Finance Co.; 
Geo. Wilson Turner of the Yorkshire 
Artificial Silk Co., Ltd., William 
Gregory of the Ivy Linen Corp., are 
directors. The managing director is 
William Gray, also of the Ivy Linen 
Corp. The company has been formed 
to purchase the “Ivy” and other weav- 
ing mills and factories in Ulster and 
to manufacture “Ivy” fine linens and 
damasks, and, by a special process, a 
new linen artificial silk fabric to be 
marketed under the name of “Trisilk.” 
lt is claimed that this new fabric can 
be, without special care or limitations, 
repeatedly boiled and washed without 
iny discernible loss of strength or of 
brillianey of coloring, and it is un- 
crushable and durable. The raw ma- 
terial is being supplied to the mills. 
t is estimated that the looms should 
produce in all 7 million yards of tex- 
tile fabric and on this basis a profit 
‘§ {90,000 is anticipated. 

* * * 


The principal changes in the more 
important rayon shares on the Lon- 
don market are as follows: 

July 23 July9 June25 Par 





Branston}Ordy..... 22/- 24/3 24/6 20/- 
Branston Defd . 14/6 15/6 15/- 4/- 
Brit. Acetate Ordy.. 9/414 10/9 6/6 20/- 
(15/—pd.) (15/—pd.) (10/—pd.) 

Brit. Acetate Defd.. 5/114 6/3 4/6 = 
Brit. Cel. Ordy..... £314 £3% £4-2-6 10/- 
Brit. Cel. Prefs..... 40/6 43/9 42/9 20/- 
Brit. Cel. 714% Bds. £106 £109 £110 £100 
Brit. Enka Ordy.... £2-11-3 | £2-13-9 £2-17-6 20/- 
Can, Cel. Com..... £10 £12 Seer | Gusetea 
Vel Corp. Amer, 
o comm 1 ... £144 SIGE EIGN nc se ees 
e. Corp. Amer. 
, Prefs ... £29 £2914 £30 £100 
jourtaulds Ordy,... £4-6-3 £44 £414 20/- 
Ha Bearer 

MOB, «ceive £6-2- £614 £6% Mks. 20 
Shia \ : £1-10-74% £1-14-3 £1-15-0 L120 


Spun Silk Quiet 
\ Waiting Market with Spinners’ 
Margins Scant 
pun silk trade is still waiting 
lopments. Although some life 
n evidenced it cannot be said 
re is any real business in this 
en though spinners are doin? 
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Yarns—Continued 


about all they can to attract both 
weavers and knitters. 

Prices of raw silk waste are still at 
about the same high level and not at 
all what they should be in relation to 
the low price a spinner is forced to 
accept on yarn at the present. 

Prices are about the same as have 
existed for the last month and are 


quoted in this instance net: 
GD cc ccccvccscesee FD 60-2 coccee MAM 


DE gens tccrsocbaen: Oe 62-1... 4 


Thrown Silk Unchanged 


Buying Awaits More Orders on 
Silks and Hosiery 

No great change in the thrown silk 
market has taken place during the 
last week according to New York 
throwsters. Some business is coming 
in daily but not what might be de 
scribed as in any real volume. It is 
much the same hand-to-mouth variety 
as has existed during the last two or 
three months. This will continue until 
the broad silk manufacturers and the 
hosiery trade receive duplicate orders 
on initial business, which is not ex 
pected for another thirty days at least 
in most cases. 

What business there has been placed 
is in hosiery trams well exceeding 
organzines or crepes, but throwsters 
have prepared for any sudden interest 
on the part of the hosiery or broad silk 
trade as new season silk is steadily 
coming into the New York market. 

Prices are quoted as an average 


from the leading throwsters as. 
follows: (60 day basis) 

Japan organzine, 2thd. grand XX in skeins $6 4 
Japan tram, 3 & 4 thd. in skeins » 45 
Japan tram, 5 thd. on cones ’ 
Japan crepe, 2 thd, grand XX on bobbins 6 5 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack on bobbin 6 2 
Japan crepe, 4 thd. crack on bobbins 60 


Canton crepe, 3 & 4 thd. ns 14/16 on bobbir & 4 
Tussah tram, 2 end on cops = ¢ 


SPECIAL HOSIERY TRAMS 


Hosiery tram, 3 & 4 thd. Japan XXX 6 6 
Hosiery tram, 5 thd. Japan XX 6 05 
Hosiery tram, sp. crack 57 
Hosiery tram, crack 5 60 


Hosiery tram, XX . 5 45 
Hosiery tram, Best X § 


Raw Silk Steady 
Trade Watches for Effect of Open- 
ing of N. Y. Exchange 

The New York and Yokohama 
markets are reported unchanged at the 
time of this writing but both have 
been conceded as being quite steady. 
There has been some strengthening on 
the August Bourse price according to 
cables which quote a gain of 5 yen per 
bale over last week end. 

There is considerable speculation 
whether the opening of the Raw Silk 
Exchange in New York will have a 
definite reaction during this month or 
not. It has been rumored that specula- 
tive buying is taking place with this in 
view. 

Prices quoted at mid-week follow : 


(60 day basis) 


Japan filature, grand XX 13/15 $5 35 
Japan filature, sp. crack, 13/15 5 10 
Japan filature, crack XX, 13/15 5 00 
Japan filature, XX, 13/15 4 90 
Japan filature, best X, 13/15 4 $5 
Japan filature, X, 13/15 4 

Canton filature, new style, 14/16............... 410 
Canton filature, new style, 20/2 8 7 


Tussah filature, 8 cocoon........ ‘pevedesian coon 3 20 
(In sizes 20-22 Grand Double Extra are quoted 

at $4.75@$4.85, in white, while Crack Double Extra 
u at $4.70@34.80. Yellow silk in this size aver 


aves about 1 under the white.) 





Try our 


Cuprammonium Yarn 
“ZELLVAG’” 


There's real inbred 


quality in this yarn 


. . . you see it in 


the dyeing 


... also our 


Viscose Process Yarn 
“KASEMA” 


Sole Distributors ° 


IVAN B. DAHL, INC. 
381 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Manufactured by 


FR. KUETTNER, 
A.G. 


Pirna & Sehma 
Germany 


*GRAmercy 4252 


ZEHLENDOR 
VISCOSE RAYON 


YARNS 





Finest Quatities 
~$POT AND FUTURE 
DELIVERIES 


Zehla- AK - Rayon 


eole 
United States 
Representative 


A:S-NEUBURGER 


ZOO MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 
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ESTABLISHED 1876 





MAIN OFFICE AND 9TH AND BUTTONWOOD STREETS PLANT 


WISSINOMING PLANT 


GUARANTEED INDANTHRENE DYEING 


SILK AND RAYON IN SKEINS 
FAST TO BLEACHING, WASHING, SUNLIGHT 


SUNFAST DYEING 


REGULAR DYEING 


Hettwic Sirk DyeEinc Co. 


9th and Buttonwood Streets 


Philadelphia, Penna. 
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This Machine Was Designed For You! 





“Nlodel 42”, the gear-constructed American Num- 
bering Machine, was expressly designed for the 
Here is a machine that will enable 
you to number the style, piece, case and yardage of 


Textile Industry. 






















































































Any Number 
Instantly Set 


American Numbering Machine Co., 


your goods with minimum 
effort and maximum effi- 
ciency. 

By employing ‘Model 
42” American approxi- 
mately 90% of the cotton 
mills and bleachers and 
dyers of cotton goods are 
eliminating the confusion 
and annoyance resulting 
from illegibly marked 
goods. 


These machines set any 
number instantly by the 
touch of a finger. They 
are all-metal, self-inking. 
Steel engraved printing 
wheels insure sharp, clear 
impressions. Easy to 
operate. Stand up under 
years of continual usage. 


224-230 Shepherd Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Branch: 





123 West Madison St., Chicago, IIl. 
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COST REDUCTION 
TEXTILE MILLS 


A type of service that assists 
in solving the problems which 
constantly arise in mill 
operation. 


We work with department 
overseers to bring about Cost 
Reduction. 


BARNES TEXTILE 
SERVICE. 
101 Milk St. Boston 
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Restricted Call 
for Substitutes 





Seasonal Slowness Is Seen in the 
Industry — Prices Rather 
Favor the Buyer 


BOSTON—The amount of busi- 
placed in recovered wools is 
probably below actual deliveries made 
on old orders and contracts. Things 
ive certainly not rushing in recov- 
ered wool circles at this time. This 
is not the period of the year to except 
iny particular interest in wool sub- 
stitutes which of course go to the 
general woolen branch of manufac- 
turing. During the next few weeks, 
months, manufacturing in- 
terest will turn to the production of 
worsted materials which utilize ex- 
clusively virgin wool and the Ameri- 
can Woolen Co, by its very low price 
level on which it opened a number of 
standard fabrics is anticipating a con- 
future 
expecting, it is understood, that ser- 
ges and similar goods on a price level 
much lower than the wool situation 
ictually warrants, will restore in 
some measure their popularity. 


ness 


pé ssibly 


siderable business in the near 


lhe general price level of rags last 
week was unchanged on the average 
hut it was on the whole a_ buver’s 
market though very few buyers took 
advantage of the situation. When 
orders are placed quick delivery is 
demanded. Very little business is be- 
ing placed ahead at this time. Some 
of the woolen mills in northern New 
England are quite busy, in one town 
alone through which the writer 
passed recently two of the four mills 
in the town were running nights. 
Some demand for substitute materials 
is coming in from felters. Paper mill 
felts are said to be in fair demand 
with the No. 2 quality being stripped 
to discharge unnecessary color. The 
woolen mill demand covers the usual 
sorts which at this time are running 
more freely to dark shades. 

The 


wool waste 


market is very 
dull, seasonally so, 


and dealers are 
making little if any effort to force 
business in the way of offering ma- 
terials at cut prices. Stocks of good 
Wastes in Boston are likely to be all 
wanted a little later on. The absorp- 
tion of materials for year to date has 
been nor increased 
ports hurt prices in the least 


im- 
This 
ituation is likely to remain in force 


good have 





lor the balance of the year particu- 


ily so if the foreign markets con- 
tinue to maintain’ themselves as 
trongly as in the past. Any general 

in wool values would of course 
el the situation but less seriously 


ips than an outbreak of worsted 
ilacturing coinciding with a de- 
in woolen manufacturing. Both 
ngencies, however, seem remote. 





Woolen Manufacture Maintained 





Steady Consumption of Scoured and Other Sorts 
—Domestic Wools Lead General Consumption 


Boston. 

_ manufacturing in the 

United States during the month 
of June declined 1% from April and 
Was approximately 5% less active than 
in June, 1927. The general activity 
for the month was 64.2% as compared 
with 65.1% in 
June, 1927. 


May and 69.6% in 
An analysis of the statis- 
tics covering the two big branches of 
manufacturing indicates that the 
woolen branch is and has been more 
active in recent years that the worsted 


branch. With the 1926 base figure 
at 100, woolen manufacturing in June 
was 105 while worsted manutactur- 


ing was at the low point of 76. The 
following table shows the compara 
tive situation: 


Woolens Worsteds 
1926 base 100 100 
June 1926 7 7 
ey 108 92 
Une TOS6 6660s 105 76 
Wool consumption in the United 


States in June for concerns reporting, 
approximately 85°% of total, amounted 
to 41,282,000 grease pounds as com 
pared with the high for the year in 





February of 48,323,000 pounds and the 
low for the year in April of 38,854,000 
pounds. 

first 
six months of the year totalled 264, 


210,000 grease pounds 


Consumption ot wool for the 


as compared 
with 279,904,000 pounds similar period 
last year, a decline in consumption ot 
The 
the greatly in 


creased relative consumption of domes 


15,686,000 pounds. real feature 


of the period was 


tic wool of 13,727,000 pounds while 


consumption of foreign wool withi 


the period declined 29,414,000 pounds 





Consumption of wool in New Eng 
land in June was about 5° less than 
its normal percentage utilization as 
related to entire consumption The 
following table shows the ituation: 

N.E 

Total Per cent 

Consumption Con 

January 15,087,000 Jhs 0.3 
February #8 B25 000 DOT 
March 16.757 000 noo 
April BS 854,000 19.6 
May ‘ 3.911 ,000 o1.S8 
June $1,282,000 5.0 

Dealers and others interested in 
scoured and other wools intended for 
woolen manufacturing point to the 


Wool and Substitute Quotations 
(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 


WOOL 


Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 


Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 


Fine delaine ..... : $8 19 Turkey Fair BUNUN ob ccneoens 47—52 
Fine clothing ....... i pene Cape WEIMER A vrata tots cave wad < 48—50 
ess teeters + eee Foreign Clothing and Combing 
\ blood Se ee ee se “S314 34 (In Bond) 
Calif ‘ . co Basis— 
alluornia anadian: 2 
(Scoured Basis) anerte F & F medium....1.10—1.12 
potas, 12 Was Si a:5- aa J2 1 ‘- Super 12 months...... 1,08—1.1 
Southern, 12 mo........... 93 .97 , Super 10-12 months... .1.02—1.05 
Australian : 
Texas , MM Fu Datsun wsinaudwne aes 1.15—1.18 
(Scoured Basis) Werte cay cen dase a oe 1.02—1.05 
ge ee 1.151.138 SOHO cv knc'cse sees ante 90— .92 
PER. ON os cca we ste mes 1.07—1.10 Grease Basis— 
Montevideo: 
Pulled—Eastern SOEs s na ded deka tadainesxcceenn 
(Scoured Basis) oo AE Peer 
PR eS vine bs ROE NS Sari Alp CR ek ea a.0id ae dian a Sia tale pHa WOR 50—51 
BOE iin c.uce mews irene ead .08—1. Suenos Aires: 
See rset ass sek OED oe ee ss ss iia Sle al 37—38 
CeBagee: oo ccas as "88 90 ee no cuneuwees Kemiaeiaeec 85—36 
Montana, Idaho and Wyoming (Gre aoe a) 
(Scoured Basis) China ecies No. ‘ip oe 27 
MSDIS- TNE Gos ss occ PIs — 138 ‘nieve (iia kiincas. 64m 
Do. i bid 1.08 1.10 China Filling Fleece ‘. 24—25 
Fine & fine medium. . 1081.10 Oosdgve con eree eso .cc ee 
blood 1.03--1.05 Scoteh Black Face 27—26 
“4 blood ee , +99 -9S Bast India: Kandahar ........37—89 
Mohair—Domestic Wes occ oaks rss carte 40—44 
EG MOIR ofa. > asta acu olan 0 a adc I MINE. a Gin posh ge wm Wind wlan area acs 43—48& 
ONE CONGUE 6 66 55 Sones cea s 85—8S Aleppo ; 7 gS 
SUBSTITUTES 
Wool Waste Old Woolen Rags 
Lan— (Graded for Mfrs.) 
Fine white ..... , 1.25—-1.28 Merinos— 
Bime COlGIOE ..cnckewcccs 1.00—1.05 Ce. TARNO sicwincicwae es 7 8 
Thread White Worsted Fine dark ....... 8 8} 
Reales Gs Oiwiki sre) 9p Seda .08— .956 _ Fine light .............. 15 —16 
MOM otc ore das 5 ois -88— .87 Serzes— 
OS ee ; 73— .75 Blue ........... 8 9 
ENON) intend wc asus ss 638— .65 — see eeeeeeec senses 9 3% 
Thread Coloced: Worsted Kain ee eee 15 —16 
es SRS -42— .45 White 12 _44 
% blood, Two-ply....... 38 40 ee a... te en 16 —17 
8 blood, Two-ply........ sD .o7 Light. hoods Baker ae Oe. ae 91 99 
% blood, Two-ply........ 28— .82 worsteds— ’ th 
Card— RUNES. 25k an a De ae Wa 7%— 8 
Ee WOME 6 606s 600 ecees 53— .57 TN ai cee coal raat s —9 
Medium white .......... 35— .37 ME sea divin'e eas eautinns 9%—10 








fact that the consumption of scoured 


wools month by month for year to 


date has been around 


pounds. 


very steady at 


five and a quarter million 


Consumption has indicated much less 


fluctuation in the than in 


woolen 
worsted manutacturing The follow- 


ing table shows consumption of grease 





wool and scoured wools 1 ionth by 
month for year to date: 
(;rease Scoured 
Consumptior Consumption 
January 51,792,000 +, 020,000 
February 34.012 000 9, 265,000 
Mareh 31,609,000 », 680,000 
April 24.945 000 247,000 
May 0 Wwe » O20 000 
June Pa FO Oe 09 000 
Phe largest falling oft ill con- 
sumption in June was in fine wools 
which declined 1.323.000 pounds while 
on the other hand the consumption of 


| blood wools showed Pain tol the 
month of 174,000 pounds all domestic 
wool, foreign wool Onsumption de 


clining 47,000 pounds ( onsuniption 
of fine and clothing w vol as distin 
euished from combing wool as station 
ary while the consumption o1 blood 
clothing wool for the month showed 


a gain ot 107,000 pounds 


Lethargic Wool Demand 
Sample Lots at Slightly Easier 
Prices Chief Business 
BOSTON —\\ hat 


there is on the street is centered more 


null interest 
particularly on the finer wools, prices 


on which are relatively firmer than 
on the medium and crossbred qualities. 
The price on delaine wool has been un- 
changed for many weeks but in the case 
of Ohio \4 blood 


combing there has been a decline of 1 


+¢s blood combing and 
to 14%c per grease pound. From now 
on the merino qualities are likely to 
be of greater interest. The usual buy- 
ing ahead of fine wools preparatory to 
the opening of the lightweight season 
has not yet appeared in normal pro- 
portion. Some of the large mills are 
said to be quite well supplied with 
these wools taken earlier in the year. 

Although wool prices on Summer 
Street during the past week were a 
little easier and the business forthcom 
ing chiefly sample lots, the underlying 
selling basis was not unfavorable to 
wool sellers generally There is 
of domestic 
ase a 
year ago but on the other hand stocks 


probably a larger amount 


wool available than was the ¢ 


of foreign wools suitable for clothing 


manufacture are small and no_prob- 
ability of in arrival in olume_ for 
many weeks to come \s manutac 


turing operations indicate declining 


trend in the consumption of foreign 


wools on account chiefly of their high 


prices there is little doubt on Summer 
Street that the y cheap 
mestic wools will all be well taken 


care of as the weeks go by 


relativel) do- 


Imports of wools from Canada are 


showing some gain. For the month of 
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W.J. Westaway Co. 


HAMILTON, CANADA | 








in 


Or 





We design, supervise con- 
struction and completely 
equip mills for any textile 
process. 


10 





See the 
idle gaps 


HERE'S the machine's work 


cil 
ing time — accurately marked 7 il | 
up on the chart of the Servis Re- exti e Sir 
corder. At a glance you can see 


} 
ade 


Textile _ 





the idle, unproductive gaps .. . 
and can remedy the trouble as 


and 


soon as it starts. You know ” + e\ 
when operatives stick to their Knitting ot 
work . . . and when they get 


careless. . . 
It's a self-ope rating unit, this Ser- 


Mill Machinery ta 






















































































vis Recorder Simply clamp it kee 
on any machine. \ ibrations | sih 
seg wa oat May we send eines inns al 
you details . an 
y ‘ . THE WESTAWAY BLDG., li 
The Service owe meee Co. + ie in aes Nab Sts. ue 
po lg S e Ung ime Main and McNab Sts e 
- Demenstrating Department: 
SERVIS and theWasted T eS ||: 
and the Wasted lime es ROD Sie o 
RECORDER A VEEDER-RootT Pick Counter will focus attention on a - 
. . . ° . u it 
the actual running-time of a loom, as shown by its record . i 
of picks. It will total the picks woven daily or hourly, to ian 
compare with the number you ought to get with the loom ae | ind 
making a good average running time. _ 
RYERSON Spotlight the record of every weaver, and watch pro- Card Stamping I 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT duction go uP’ and Repeating wo 
FROM STOCK Veeder-Root Textile Counters can be applied to every machine | FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS Pm 
— ——— “ey pam. and work-situation ina mill. Write for Booklet Ta , or ask to | a aa Ne 
ee try one of the Counters. Repeating for Throw Overs for ae 
Steet or Concrete ‘Reinforcing See Also —— Fine and French Index ms 
00) . oy eel, oor See | e 
Mets’ Saal Tools” Machine || || Walter W. Hodgson, Inc. . oll 
= = a cai S. W. cor.Lawrence and Clearfield Sts. 
Write for the Rysraon, Journal eedou- ROO k J/NCORPORATED PHILADELPHIA 
Immedi Steel. 
ere HARTFORD. CONN. 
JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON ine - : 
Cineinaat, "Detroit “Cleveland, “But: Elliot —_ GINGHAM AND 
Cloth Folder —Breacuenits. _ 
S T EFI SU PPLIE S and Measurer Send tr Cire 
ELLIOT & HALL 54% Hermon St. 
Worcester Mass. 
. Maple Winders, Dogwood Head Spools . 
pinner & Shipping Bobbins, Fibre head Spools || | ip. 
Pennsylvania Museum and School Anchor Bobbins, Doupe Spools, | FRANKEL BROS. & co. | n 
of tndustrial Art Commercial Spools for Ribbons. ee” maguire gal P 
PHILADELPHIA Quills of ever descri tion fi woolen clippings " ready for the dis 
TEXTILE SCHOOL y Pp or weaving picker. Write for samples and prices. ‘ 
. en ee any kind of fabric. Correspondence solicited. the 
otton, 4 ‘ orsted, Silk, a ° o 
fhe ‘Textile. letestry, Dlext. in Swifts and swift sticks, Lease rods, Dowells. ind 
nenenee D. ee s Quill & Bobbin Boards td 
oe emand for I rainec Spinner Flyers, Travelers, Wire ( ;00ds GORDON SATE, INC. ? 
The Demand Increases by Rea. Braided Bundling Banding NALAGOVEAR, COS ‘ 
ale gg ys Figg ger Card Lacing, Spindle Banding, | ||ReworkedWool,WoolWaste| F 
NOV TORTY.FIETH SEASON Spindle Hook Bands, Loom Cords, Pins |] | || Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process id 
DAY SCHOOL Swift Braces, Twines, Cordage | , 
opens September 19. 1928 Brooms, Brushes, Etc. 
| iter tt aan M. SALTER & SONS | °° 
or illus . e — ar o either Graders of : 
E. W. aa Director GEO. T. FROST & SON WOOLEN RAGS 1 “? 
Broad and Pine Street = 
Philadelphia, Pa. PATERSON, N. J. | REWORK RED ) WOOL new 
— nes — he 
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Wool—Continued 


lune 340,000 pounds of fine and fine 
yiedium wool arrived from that coun- 
try. It sells at about the same price 

similar Montana wool and this in 
spite of the fact that the high duty of 
3ic has to be paid. 

Imports of wool from Argentina 
into the United States for the period 
October 1-August 2, 1928, amounted 
to 20,761 bales as compared with 27,- 
100 bales similar period last year, a 
decline of 6,200 bales. Imports from 
Montevideo for the same period were 
7,387 bales as compared with 16,200 
bales similar period last year, a de- 
cline of 8,800 bales. 

The English wool situation is very 
similar to ours. The limited amount 
of wool being transferred is on a 
slightly lower level. There is little 
evidence of any disposition on the part 
of buyers to enter into forward com- 
mitments and most concerns appear to 
have come to a definite decision to 
keep out of the market as much as pos- 
sible until something reliable is known 
about the value of the new colonial 
clip. The recent strong London wool 
sales have been without any substan- 
tial effect upon English manufactur- 
ing. According to late reports a 
slight increase is expected in wool 


change in quotations during. the last 
month and this is causing comment in 
view of the continued dullness of the 
market as a whole, many believing 
prices would weaken more than has 
actually been the case. 


Fleece Wools Quiet 

There has been such a small volume 
of business placed with dealers 
handling fleece wools during the last 
three weeks many consider current 
quotations on bright wools practically 
nominal and there are dealers who 
assert when trading starts again sales 
will be made on a lower basis than is 
now quoted. For example, many 
dealers are quoting bright medium 
fleece wools at 53c to 55¢. Manufac 
turers and spinners as a rule are not 
interested in taking on additional lines 
of these wools at present but when a 
buyer does come into the market their 
ideas are considerably under _ that 
price range, one large spinner offer 
ing 49c this week on a fair sized lot. 

Small demand for medium bright 
fleece wools from knitting yarn spin 
ners in this vicinity is due to the large 
number who sent buyers into the 
Middle West at the beginning of the 
season, resulting in knitting yarn 


SALEM {| 
MASSACHUSETTS \ 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
High Grade 


ROLLER SHEEP and CALF 


ES pct “— spinners acquiring fair sized lines of 
production in Australia, South Africa these sorts which thev are now con 
and South America. Buying only to suming. These early purchases have SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 
meet actual needs is ete to OG TE thane pelichenst tn cure for dies needs MR.W.G.HAMNER MR.RALPH GOSSETT MR.B.C. PLOWDEN 
general policy until the new Austral- a. new business in knitting yarns has 'C sisal etl: 





GASTONIA, N. GREENVILLE, S. C. GRIFFIN, GA. 


ian season is sufficiently advanced to 


: been developing slowly and there is no 
indicate more clearly the trend of raw 


necessity for spinners to cover unless 


material values. ; they feel higher prices are coming. 
Boston Wool Receipts This is not the case as is seen in con- 
Receipts of domestic and toreign tinued lack of demand for these wools 
O. B. Wetherell & Son C 
e ° € ere on oO. 
> & 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 
EK. C. MERRILL, Pres. H. B. WETHERELL, Treas. 


wools at Boston, also imports at and spinners look for further weak 
Philadelphia and New York, for the ness in bright wools, which have de 
week ended August 4, based upon data ¢]ined from the peak quotation of 56c 
compiled by the Market News Service for medium grades to the present 51¢ 

of Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 53¢ basis. 

Yenar > , oric -e are ae | 
Department of Agriculture, are as ieee Ditiae dnnione 











tp} . 
LOHOWS ¢ - 7 P 
Week Reports from the country indicate SOS oOo oH QQbOjCCSooK oe 
Ended there is a fair volume of fleece wool 
Aug. 4 1927 oe 7 9 | 
Domestic ..... 13, 198, 090 5 152, 000, 000 remaining in country owners hands & 
rore ven 712,000 69, 763, 000 9,959, 000 P = 2 E 
es ie and the latter are now unable to un 7 | ] an 
- 13,905,000 229,290,000 242,559,000 derstand how the market for such e eee 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS ‘ 
o 712,000 69,763,000 89,959,000 Wools could drop from a 56c level to 


Philadelphia .. 91,000 41,757, 
New York... 110, 000 42, 200,000 


eae a point where spinners and dealers 
— are unwilling to figure with them for 





ARE you acquainted with JETROL, our new 


roller covering? We've a special process in 


Tot Sat 913,000 153, 720, 000 172,550, 000 ane Se) Pee 
Perea den additional wool at more than 50c-51¢ tanning and sizing the skin from which 
: i: delivered to the mill. A number of we “build” thi 1 ‘ And it’ 
; 7 ‘ ve “builk “ ‘mm covering. / . 
Small Demand for W ool country owners have become exercised 1 ae es COvermag nd it 
; over tas sullen chsnwe in demand this process that makes JETROL so 


»* ~ . 
| Prices Fairly Steady Although and thev 
Dullness Continues amounts of fleece wools into this mat 
PHILADELPHIA .—General lack of ket on consignment. Houses operat 


] 1 
demand 


healthy and long-lived . . . that pre- 
vents it from licking. It’s bound to 


outwear any other roller covering. 


are now sending large 





| is apparent for all wools with 
the exception of those used by carpet 


ing on a consignment basis report ex 
ceptionally large incoming shipments 


It always proves satisfactory on 


id rug manufacturers, there being a from the Niddle West during the last fine or coarse counts. Sup- 
ss, slightly better interest in China and three weeks. showing several have be plied in cots or whole skins. 
IC. Mey reported during the last two come tired of waiting for demand to Write us for samples. 

week Territory, fleece and pulled get under way again, as noted at the 

wools are in small demand, prices re- beginning of the season, and are now ESTABLISHED 1842 
ste maining nominally unchanged although ready to send to eastern markets on 
cess tending somewhat in the buyer’s favor consignment 
—_ vhen actual sales are made. An out- Staple territory is quoted in this 
— Stand characteristic of the current market on the basis of $1 to $1.02 
5 ‘tuation is the steadiness of prices for quarter, $1.08 for three-eighths, 

in the tace of continued absence of $1.10 to $1.12 for half blood, $1.08 

Mportant demand, many dealers not for average fien, staple fine at $1.15 

os cet any large volume of and up while twelve months Texas is We've been in business 85 years . . . and more 

ness since the middle of June. held at $1.18. Trading in these sorts 
— There has not been any important (Continued on page 118) 
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reat your warps to 





® é 
a better lubricant— . 
I 
SIZING HELP that makes your cotton warps smoother, . 1 
more supple. A lubricant that keeps them running : 
along more easily in the slasher . . . that keeps the yarn ; | 
~ strong, almost entirely free of breakage . . . and that does 
- this work economically. . . . 

Weaving’ There you have Victrolyn in a nutshell. Mix only a small 

quantity of this modern lubricant with your sizing solu- 

tion — and you can depend on more satisfactory results. It 
penetrates deeper. It mixes with the size more evenly, more ' 
uniformly. Then, too, it contains no chloride of magnesia, ; 
B non parafline wax or other waxes that are apt to cause trouble ; 
OSSON & ANE in subsequent processes. . . . Let us send you a 10-gallon S 

ean for trial. Write us today. 


. ° —— See cllso —— 
Works and Office: Atlantic, Mass. . CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 


Alizarine Assistant Turkey Red Oil Soluble Oils Monoline Oil 


——CATALOG— 
° 4 
Bleaching Oil Castor Soap Oil Soluble Grease ’ 
ae aR 
Para Soap Oil Bleachers’ Bluings J i 
“Ne 


Sizing and Finishing Compounds for All Textiles (REG US PAT OFF) 
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ALKALIES 
Include 


58% Soda Ash Confidence £7 


enn Diamond Alkalies have behind them the 
2 Bicarbonate nationwide confidence of industry. The 
y te of Soda high quality and uniformity of this well 
known brand have always been depend- 
2 fe able which accounts for the nationwide 
ds Cleaner demand and distribution. Just try Diamond 
ok and Cleanser Alkalies and the quality will 
& Special Alkali speak for itself. 


SS ° ° 
5 Diamond Alkali Company 


Pittsburgh, Pa. and Everywhere 
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DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 





Activity of the Finishing Indus- ai 7 ‘ ee , 
| a es Develop Fastness Test Procedure 
The National Association of Finish- 
ers of Cotton Fabrics reports the 


monthly statement of percentage of Finishers’ Association Has Standard N a) zie i a nya D 
normal average capacity operated in Method and Will Iss ‘ertifvi . A 2 
the finishing industry as _ follows: ssue Ce tifying Labels ei COLO S 





Prints are distinctly less active than a HE development of a standard completed arrangements for the test- 
vear ago: June July procedure for testing the fastness ing of all goods as regards the fast- 
Take cen dye 1927 1928 1927 1928 of cotton fabrics, and certifying to ness of colors to both light and 
Fort black aes ae i “2 y same, has been announced by the washing for all practical purposes. 
ras escees «- » ° ° . « ~ er) - < ° e . 
Logwood black. 4 32 3g 3g National Association of Finishers of Samples of each lot of goods will be 
PURE. 6 5 ogee 83 77 79 59 Cotton Fabrics. The association’s sent to Pease Laboratories. Inc.. of 
* Of this total 50% represents white goods; maconconyoras follows: ‘ sng ; 3 New York ( ity, for a thorough test 
represents dyed. “The problem of finishing fabrics jing to light and washing. made 
Of this total 52% represents white goods; - : . ee ; : = a 
represents dyed fast, especially to light and washing, according to approved standards and 


fre ee has, during the last year, reached an 
acute state. The solution to this 
Grant Thorn’s New Connection question of fast colors is in the wise, may bear the association label 
Grant Thorn | recently resigned as control of those who own. sell, issue aii that sack teeta eae a Label Developed by National Association 
sales manager of the American Cyana- finishing 5 : ; S ave Deen 
mid Co., to become associated with the o ; 
subsidiaries of a. — .. i, tional on the part of the owner of — oom ee m mn er 
cae : E : : If the consumer wants colors in besociation’s Bustnese Testis 
mee Engineering AnD, New York, fact fast, and they are so represented % : 
which are identified with the coal tar and = guaranteed, prices should he merely offers this method of pro 
roducts and allied chemical fields. charwed: which: will warrant. the use 


requirements. If the goods withstand 
these tests, they then, but not other- 





orders and advertise the made. The use of this label is op of Finishers of Cotton Fabrics, Showing 


the goods. ‘The finishers’ association 


cedure to see to it that onlv those ie right direction and do much to 













































. ; ; o Se: eee: mauaeecceuhel fot aehieh correct trouble emanating from mis 
ee ee oe ae ot dves and processes which will goods are epre ented a Past: Witt ae ; sd 
j j J 7 { “¢ E | : ranrece > are entitled to be sO clas ified for all itements regarding fast COLOrs. 
Reorganization of Warren Soap imsure results as represented. hae ' 
Y ‘“ si sia reasonable and practical purposes “The association's copyrighted 
Mfe. Co. In order to compose differences ere 
. , . . : . Mion. € ‘ : i “The laboratories are impartial and ‘Natal Tested Kk: Color’ label is 
Che Warren Soap Mfg. Co., manu- regarding fast colors, and cooperate Ree ene . apartidh an 
ee ee : . . : enelen 1] cei aekie Tencwm: ee ak tn har finichere. ender : 
icturers of a high grade of textile with all who are interested in pro- independent \ll precautions hav . upplied to member finishet - ler a 
Il soaps, announces a reorganiza- tecting the public against misleading been taken to guarantee true an icense agreement to use such ticket 
° S* ie A ' . t f > , ~} lot ny 1 ‘ be nd 1) th > 
nea on of the company and the change Statements, the finishers have made a_ scientific tests ol sample s of each lot only as prescribed and not otherwise. 
of the firm name to The Warren Soap thorough study of this question dur- of goods. Such a label will stand There is nothing on this label to 
? Mig. Co., Inc.. with factorv at Cam- ing the last year. for honestv and fair dealing. It will identify anv particular finisher or 
AS lye, Mass., and main office at 77 “The National Association of Fin- protect both merchant and _ finish converte Phere nothing to 
~ Summer St. Boston Mass. ishers of Cotton Fabrics has now and should be heralded as a step in’ prevent a converter or finisher trom 
o 
id 
‘S 
? — 
z Miscellaneous Chemicals Alkalies Adhesive and Sizing Materials oui ne ") 31 
§ Aluminum Sulp. com.. 1 49 — 1 60 Ammonia, Aqua. 26 deg 2h, 31, Albumen, blood do Sina cadet .... a0 oy 
ws Tron Free see eeees 200 — 205 torax, Crys, bbls.. 3 ‘ a eee 43 — on Blue, Navy ...... wy 60 
) ‘lum, Ammonia Limp. . 3M 31, Potash, carbonate, 80- Dextrine-Potato ...... 8 9 Brown ...... ae 37 GO 
e Potash, Lump pee} & 3 - bly |. PSR ree 61% Corn, bags 100 Ib 1 Ov 5 12 Green Seg eee as 85 150 
5 \mmoniac, Sal. white Caustic, 88-92%... 7% dec) Bevitioh. 4000 Yb = 17 nae Green, olive ...... 25 nO 
¢ me dom. sh ees as 4%— 5 Boda ee: : 44 ce m jprit ‘ 517 3 a lige i 1s 14 
‘leach = powder, per ‘ontract, 1¢ Dooce aD eee ohan ~ te as sala ee 
v4 100 Ib. works...... 200 — 2 60 Bicarb. per 100 Ibs 2 50 Starch, corn, 100 Ib.. 4 12 1 32 Basic Colors ‘ 29 
) Rine Stone .......... 5%4— 6 Caustic, 76% per Potato ...+-++.+0- ~ ena + plage ap elt a se 
2 Chlorine, Liq. Cylinders 54— 9 PO in ancak ss 415 — 4 30 I ella a“ eres a 
€ OS REESE 3%— 3% Contract, 100 Ib... 2% 30 — _ Wheat ......-----. s— ee ee ge a ae 
Js Copperas, ton ...... 13 00 —18 00 Bak. 200 W.4.0555% 1 00 1 25 Tapioca flour ....... 3%— age a ——_ Be: 9 2 - a 
Cream of Tartar..... 2614 — 28 Methvl . . ‘ a oes 
S " . ~ Me ene blue .... 100 —1 40 
=e neom, Salts, 100 Ib.. 1 % —1 90 Natural Dyes and Tannins Coal Tar Dyes Methyl vielet ..... 909 — 115 
, ( laser “Salts toe Ib. a, 1 “a” Fustic: Crystals ..... 18 — 22 Direct Colors— Rhodamine B, excone 5 00 — 6 00 
é Gly cerine C. P bbig is oo ae Liquid, 51 deg..... 8 — 10 Black (H-acid). 22 — 2 Safranine ........ 145 — 1 60 
3 i 2 oe 16% _ 5% Gambier, liquid ..... 8 — 10 Black Columbia FF. 50 — 60 Victoria Blue B.... 310 —....- 
~ Yellow Crude ||. 14%,— 15 Hematine, crystals ... 14 — 18 aS ee 24 — 22 Acid Colors— 
=> 1vdrosulphite Conc. ps ee aig on Hypernic Ext.—51 deg. 11 _ 15 Blue Sky, ordinary. 455 — 90 Naphthol blue blk. a7 — 60 
7m Lend—Brown acetate 12 — 194% Indigo—Madras ..... TSO es Beth Elie ws sec 170 — 250 Napthlamine black, 
VY. White (crystals) ; 13 — 14” Logwood Extract, lq. = Blue, 4 GL....... BOO os Ree ics ae ee 
€ Lime, acetate, 100 lb. 350 — 51 deg. ....-+--- a eee 8% Blue Sky, FF...... 60 — 1 20 Alizarine saphirol.. 2 35 — 4 00 
ve Pots assium—Bichromate —<——_ « | eee 14 — 18 Blue, Fast RL..... 190 —.... Alkali blue ...... 3295 —3 50 
Chlorate crystal: ee ° 9 Osage Orange, Extract, Blue, Solamine .... 200 —.... Indigotine ........ Ss — i 
Permangi a a a 15 - 16 51 deg. .......-.: a ™% ‘enzo Azurine .... = 80 Induline (water sol- 
Sodium acetate ..... 514 6  Quercitron extract, 51 BVOWMG Ge *s< ca ces 40 — 60 WM ce 15 — 80 
Bichromate ....... 7 a TY, MO tiv cdcseeeene 5%— 6 Brown, M. stteeeee Oo — 90 Soluble Blue ..... 300 — 3 75 
Risulphit 85%... 1 50 -< Sumac, Ext. dom., ref., Brown, Congo G... 85 —... Sulphoneyanine .... 100 —.... 
white e, 5%.. « "7% 1 "3% a 5uy— 6% Brown, Congo R... so — ai Sulphone Blue R.. 60 — 95 
Phosphate oe er <r = Extract, stainless .. a 11 Green, B. .....0-+ 60 — 90 Patent Blue A.... 250 %.... 
Prussiat 11 - ) Tanniec Acid, tech.... 35 — 40 nae Accs eres 6 — 90 Rescorcin brown .. 80 — 90 
Sulphide, 60% fused 39, 2 Orange, Congo .... Oe = Guinea green ...... 100 — 2 20 
30% crystals .... 24 — 25% Dyestuffs and Intermediaries ante yes S..... 1 bo er eo Wool green Resets 34 — 1 70 
r 271, : - . ne SOG, FASE Bevecees ae 7 i ee) eee ‘ = ae 
| he =e eee tech... eal hes Alpha Napthylamine. . 32 — 34 Red, Congo ...... 40 — 50 Orange GG crys... 7M Sa aoe ee 
SE . een ot, wes — OM wcccecess — 16% — Purpurine, 4 a ‘a Acid Fuchsine .... cats 90 
; ae =o = Atel BREE accecucvetneeae 2 _— 25 he + eee ee beus 64s -- > Azo eosine G ..... Ce cm 2 
Oxide, bbls 8: <= : , 5 
tine tees : - seats Ses Beta Naphthol  sub- ca 8 Benzo Purpurine, 10 Crocein scarlet .... 115 — 1 90 
rie Timed ...eeeeees a = Be or acnetie weds” Lee Se Fast red A....... 50 — 65 
Technical .......-- als =: bee Scarlet, 4 BA 7 BG xs Azo yellow ....... 1.35 — 1 40 
Acids Dimethylaniline ..... 30 .— 32 Riaviat a RBS nee i aaa F. Light Yellow, 2 
\cetic. 286 100 Metaphenylene Dia- ‘ Scarlet’ 8 BS...... 1 25 =" Dic dnasraa eae 140 — 
€ ~~’ ; ’ a= tee ws _ € Peden een enee ov — eee 7 7 > " 
. a 8 37%— 8 62% P a aniline ...... ot as 53 Scarlet, Diamine B. OG — .... ‘a Yellow, 3 2 
ie "ier eerecee 46 es 47 2 aranitraniline ...... v= 098 Wintets ke ee, or ee: oe SS 1 50 — : ‘ss 
Fermie, 90% 22 ts —_ 12 Oil d S, Yellow chrysophenine 50 — 1 50 Nephthol, yellow .. 135 — 
actic, 290% Bete o Bree 6% us an oaps Yellow, Stillbene .. 99 — 95 Chrome Colecs-— ns 
Mi . * ner : ; dase “u vaathaeal : te Aliz, Se eee am 6s 
Tee 18 deg. per Castor Oil, No. 3.... 13 14% Developing Colors m i Disinond Black PV. aoe oe 
Ib. in tank cars 100 —.... Olive Oil, denatured, Biack, BE ..ccsces 40 — 5 Ch Blue Black ae ce 
tric, 36@42 deg. - SEG scutes ccesecs 125 —1 40 Black Zambesi .... .... — 90 -RFOMO Dit ° z oe 
100 Ib, 5 00 6 75 i les Jev 2 00 Chrome Brown .... 60 — 1 80 
co eecccns 3 _ Foots ....cceseees 10%— .... 3ordeaux, Dev. .... 2 —— csv . ) a 
ONNNE scan tines 11 — 12% Red Oil, Ib......-... 9 — “10% Orange, developed.. 250 —.... Goreme: Seem soe. ; 
Iphuric, 66 deg. per Stearic Acid double jg 100 —1 15 hrome Yellow .... 2 
,ton in tank cars... 15 50 —.... pressed .........-- 12 — 12% ted, Dev. 7 BL.... 250 — .... Indigo— 
ERIM 65.6 4-0 ba ote i 38 — 39 Turkey Red Oil, 50%. 9 — 11 Scarlet, Dev. .....-. SEO — veces Synthetic 20% paste 145 — 17 
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76% 
CAUSTIC SODA 


SoLip GROUND FLAKE 


Uniformly High Quality 


Particularly Effective in Mercerizing Operations 
Ask for our descriptive leaflet. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 


40 Rector Street New York 


Boston Syracuse Chicago Indianapolis Cleveland 
Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit Philadelphia 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Atlanta 
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| A partial 
shipment 
for one of 
America’s 
largest rayon 
plants 





Any User 


. . . if the Sperry processes the rayon thoroughly, quickly, with 
little trouble . . . if it meets the limitations of time, labor and 
material . . . if its plate and frame castings are smooth, glass- 
like . . . if its inlets and outlets are easy to clean. . . . 


Ask, too, if this Sperry Viscose Filter Press is economical to 
operate. Write us for details and list of users. 


D. R. SPERRY & CO. 


New York Agent: 


BATAVIA, ILL. 


H. E. Jacoby, 95 Liberty Street 


Pacific Coast Representative: B. M. Pilhashy, Merchants Exchange Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. | 


SPERRY VISCOSE FILTER PRESSE 
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WILLIAM H. HAYWARD 


JOSEPH A. BRYANT | 
President 


Vice President 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc. | 


Established 1815 


EDWARD M. JOHNSON 
Vice Pres. and Treas. 


BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK, N. Y. | 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
| 


HEAVY | 
CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for 


BELLE ALKALI CO. of Belle, W. Va. | 


manufacturers of 


LIQUID CHLORINE 
CAUSTIC SODA 


(Solid and Flaked) 





See clise 
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NOTTINGHAM CURD 
TALLOW CHIP SOAP 


WAN roe 
ran A , 


Flake Soaps 
Olive SOAP 
& 


Chips or Bars 
LET US SUPPLY YOU 








Soap Powder 


For Mill Floors 


Established 1860. Incorporated 1905 












ESTABLISHED 1882 


WALTER F. SYKES & COMPANY 
IMPORTERS OF 
French Aniline Colors and Dyewood Extracts 


192 WATER ST., NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA United States Agents 


ST. DENIS DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. 


(Poirrier) 


BOSTON 


Works—St. Denis (Seine,) France 


‘“Tetrakierol’’ 


. S. Patent Office 


Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Works—Besseges, France 














Recommended for properly boiling 
out and bleaching goods contain- 
ing rayon and colored yarns. .. . 
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Dyes and Chemicals—Continued 


using his own special brands or 
names in addition to this label.” 


License Agreement 


The form of the license, referred 
to above, follows: 
LICENSE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of FINISHERS 
of COTTON FABRICS 
320 Broadway, New York 


Thit: Ce Fe eis sidan sc eeedinee sss 
et sc eoiths eee s Pe. cows vs hee (State) 
hereinafter called ‘Licensee,’ is a mem- 


ber of the National Association of Finish- 
ers of Cotton Fabrics and is licensed to 
use this Association's Tested Fast Color 
Label on such part of the goods processed 
by Licensee as Licensee will warrant shall 
be subject to the following conditions: 
(1) That a sample of each shade of each 
lot of goods and each dveing of each 
shade, if the shade be dyed at differ- 
ent times, shall have been first sub- 
mitted to and tested and approved by 
the Pease Laboratories, Inc., of New 
York City, according to standards re 
garding fastness of colors adopted by 
this Association. 
(2) That said Label shall be used only to 
identify such goods as have been first 
so tested and approved, but not other- 


wise. In each instance, each Label 
shall bear the Pease Laboratories’, 
Ine., “Test Number’ assigned by it 


for the particular test. 

3) That if at any time the 
should cease to be a member of this 
Association, this license to so use 
this Label shall cease. 


(4) That the charges for making such 
tests will be paid by the Licensee for 
all samples so tested for the Licensee, 
at the rates agreed upon by this Asso 
ciation and said Pease Laboratories, 
Ine. 


That if said Lahel be used in any 
manner which would conflict with the 
provisions of this License, as deter 
mined solely by a majority of the 
Executive Committee of this Associa 


Licensee 


tion, this License to use said Label 
shall iorthwith be automatically re 
voked. 

(6) That the Licensee agrees that the 


Association may, with the approval of 
its Executive Committee, cause said 
Label to be copyrighted and/or regis 
tered in such manner as may be legal- 
ly permitted on behalf of and for the 
benefit of the Association and _ its 
members who elect to use the same, 
and the Licensee agrees to render all 
possible assistance to the Association 
and its members to whom licenses, 
similar to this one, have been granted, 
in protecting this Label and prevent 
ing its use in any other manner than 
as herein prescribed, 
(7) This License may be 
any time by the 
Licensee upon 
notice to the 


terminatea at 
Association or the 
thirty days’ written 
Association or the Li 
censee as the case may be, In tne 
event of such termination of this 
License any dues or assessments pata 
or required to be paid to the Asso 
ciation as provided by its Constitution 
and By-Laws shall not be abrogated 
or affected, nor shall the Licensee be 
released from the payment of any ob 
ligations incurred, up to the time of 
such termination, for testing samples 
or otherwise in pursuance of this 
License. 


‘! This License is subject to the right 
of the Association to make changes 
or additions herein which may seem 


proper to the Association, upon thirty 
vs’ written notice to the Licensee, 

ind if so altered at any time hereafter. 

sich amended License shall remain and 
mtinue in full force and effect. 

In Witness Whereof, the Association and 
Li see have caused this License to be 
Signed this......... day of... . 192 
NA 

( 


TIONAL ASSN. OF FINISHERS OF 
OTTON FABRICS, 
\ttest: Me éudun 
oe Se Bbw eS , President 
BCCTCLQFY = —— ete ie ase vels ke 
{tt ( Licensee) 
By 


President 





Joins Imperial Chemical In- 


dustries, Ltd. 


Mancnuester, Enc.—Dr. E. F. 
Arm ‘rong, having resigned his di- 
Tectorship of the British Dyestuffs 
‘orp.. has accepted a retaining fee as 
‘onsutant to Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries, Ltd. 





Chemist Advices Cotton Men 
(Continued from page 51) 


flammable as gun cotton. This was no 
serious problem to the chemist, who 
knew that substances belonging to the 
family of nitro cellulose are decom- 
posed by alkali. When the fiber is 
treated in this way the cellulose is re- 
generated in the form of a filament. 
The chemist who did this fundamental 
work was Chardonnet, and to him we 
must give the credit of making the 
first new kind of textile fiber. He was 
a man of extreme perseverance, and 
actually when he wanted to put his dis- 
covery to commercial use the first four 
of his companies went bankrupt, and 
still he persisted, living long enough 
to see the fifth marvelously successtul 

For some reason if you put cotton 
in a solution of ammonia containing 
copper, the This 
gives a very simple means for pro- 





cotton dissolves. 
ducing a solution and in some ways it 
sounds a good deal easier than making 
a nitrate. 
such a solution to produce regenerated 
cellulose in the from of fiber and you 
know that we still talk about cupram- 
monium rayon. 


In 1890 Despaissis used 


Mercerization and Viscose 

Another discovery occurred in 1891, 
which was very nearly related to the 
two I have just described. Cross and 
Bevan went back to the study of mer 
cerization. Mercer actually discovered 
that caustic soda changed the physi- 
cal characteristics of cotton, making it 
tougher and swelling it. That was in 
1844. It was really Thomas and Pré- 
vost who discovered in 1859 the proc- 
ess of mercerization as we know it, 
that is the treatment with alkali fol- 
lowed by stretching to increase gloss 
and incidentally the affinity for direct 
colors. and 
cotton mill men, they were chemists 
and they were interested in finding out 
whether the process of mercerization 
involved an action between the caustic 
and cotton or was simply a mechani- 
cal effect on the fiber. 


Cross Bevan were not 


If, they argued, the caustic really 
does react, then it should form a com- 
pound which should react in a way 
similar to the compound formed from 
alcohol. Among other things it should 
react with carbon bisulphide. As a 
final result of their investigation they 
found that cotton mercerized under 
certain conditions of concentration and 
temperature then freed from excess 
liquid and allowed to react with car- 
bon bisulphide, actually turned into a 
water-soluble product giving a 


very 
viscose solution. 

This solution could be 
forced through a spinneret into a co- 
agulating bath where it produced re- 
generated cellulose. That was the 
beginning of the viscose method for 
making rayon. The rayon industry 
started slowly because of the practical 
difficulties involved in the spinning 
operation. It necessary to de- 
velop a great many extremely sensitive 
controls to obtain satisfactory fiber. 

We then have three distinct methods 


viscous 


was 





NATIONAL 
BUFFALO BLACK GRF CONC. 


A New National Acid Black 


HIS new dye yields attractive 

deep shades, freer from crock- 
ing and better in penetration than 
those resulting from shaded Acid 
Blue Blacks. It is dyed with sul- 
furic acid, and on account of its 
good fastness to light, is especially 
recommended felt 
carpet yarns. 


for hats and 


When applied to silk, Buffalo 
Black GRF Conc. possesses good 
fastness to water and perspiration, 
and shows no tendency to bronze 
even when dyed very heavy. 
Suitable for printing on both silk 
and wool. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO 


NATIONAL DYES 
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of making regenerated cellulose due to 
the fact that 


this product 


the chemist thought of 
is a compound and not as 


a fiber, although he came back to a 
fiber as giving his discovery com- 
mercial value Last vear the world 


produced some 266,000,000 pounds of 


iyon at around an average price ot 
So cents a pound 

This called for the use of an equal 
number of pounds of cellulose, but the 
cellulose used was not cotton. Since 


there is no advantage in having a long 


staple in order to make a solution, a 
cheaper source of cellulose is. avail 
ible However, the cotton industry 
benefited much because cotton linters 
furnish a very large proportion of the 
aterial for the making of rayon. 
lhe rest came trom wood pulp 
Acetate and Imitation Wool 
Other things the chemist learned to 
do with cellulose! kor instance in 
i901, Eichengruen was the first to 
work out practical methods for con 
verting cellulose into a_ tri-acetate. 
Phe developmi fron t have led 
» the r ) en Ot the cellulose 
etate dust hich 1s to till in 
contain 
In ent of cot h 
re t ( { hound t ¢ 4 
cu yin closely 
ul ts be ‘ 


cl 1 1 ul 
11¢ 
‘ = t ’ 
lle ) ‘ otto 
wii r nune, would 
clive vit ) Ol ec ly 
i 1 embli ¢ t 
ein ( Tie 
| nteresting t bse it all 
ese new | duct create lt ind 
hic] ery largely Tie 
Cellophone 
| have already mentioned the use of 
nitro cellulose in the form of cellu 
loid lo! making sheets It Is po sible 


to make very transparent sheets in a 


different way, namely from 


that is, 1f 


regenet! 


ited cellulose; a solution of 


viscose, let us say, is precipitated in 


uch a wav as to form a sheet instead 


of a fiber, vou will get what amounts 
oa piece of cloth without any fibers 
nit. That is actually done: and since 
regenerated cellulose in the form of a 
heet is quite transparent, it is ideal 
for use in packaging fancv articles of 
ill kinds especially foods hat 1s 
why Cellophane is in such demand 
\ box of candy would not look attrac- 


ive wrapped ina piece of cheesecloth 


] ' ld ] 1] 
pesides would not be wel protected 
Irom du ut in Ce lophane it looks 
1.,] + ] t ts 
delighttullv attractive Here again 
we see t ginalitv is what builds 
up new business by finding new uses 
nd new kets 
Duco 
Protecting and embellishing the 


metal, wood, and the like 
has always played an important part 


surface of 
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Leather Division of Technical Laboratory, Deepwater Point, N.J.,du Pont Dye W orks 


in civilization. The use of a drying 
film of linseed oil or of 


which 


a solution ot 
resins was an art rise to 


the paint and varnish industry. 


gave 


In recent the chemist has 


made the cellulose molecule contribute. 


years 


quer is even more amazing than that of 
and softeners dissolved in volatile or- 


ganic solvents such as butvl ester, 
hydro carbons, and ilcohols Che cc. 
sult is a lacquer combining the ad 
vantages of paint and varnish rhe 
growth of the production of this lac 
quer is even more amazing than that of 
ravon. Nineteen hundred and twenty 

four saw the production of just 1 
llion gallons of such lacque lwo 
vears later the production jumped 
to over 20 million gallons. What it 
be t ear we cannot sar. but we 

: oit 10 
that the curve re esenti e pro 
duction is still 1 é eply. and 
hat in t Ce lul IS ! tr ] is 

Grape Sugar 

There are same changes that can 

be rung upon cellulose that are inte 
esting but not practical, at least, at 
resent It can be ade into grape 
sugar, but the only cellulose cheap 
enough is in waste wood and the sugar 


is so impure that it can be used only in 
is too expensive 
the 
mentation of molasses and sugar from 
a set of conditions 


making alcohol, but it 


a method to compete with fe 


starch. Some day 
may arise that will make this process 
commercially sound 

From all of this I have told 
that the 
made cellulose 


you, you 


will understand chemist’s 


methods have muci 


more than a fibrous material to be 
spun into thread or made into paper. 


What the 


lulose he has 


chemist has done for cel 
other 

and 
ferti 
from 


done for man 


materials Of limestone, coke 


air, for instance he has made the 


lizer, calcium cyanamide, while 


a 
the has made calcium 


ee ee 
first two he 


carbide which in turn serves as a 


source 


of acetvlene for welding and 


lighting; of ethvlene tri-chloride, 1 


solvent; of acetaldehyde a source of 
accelerators for rubber vulcanizing, of 
icetic acid for making acetate ravon, 
of solvents for nitro cellulose and of 
other material so new that their value 


is as vet unknown. 


Cottonseed oil, as you know, became 
more valuable because it could be con- 


verted into a hard fat useful in frying 
and in shortening. 

Unfortunately the recital of even a 
of these achievements when it is 
the whole story 


few 
not accompanied by 
statement of 
therefore, [°will ask you to re- 
you have read of the 
wonders of industrial chemistry and 


becomes a mere dry 
facts ; 
member what 
to believe me when I say that there 
that 
very considerably, either directly or in- 


is no industry has not benefited 


directly, from the chemist’s methods. 


Basic Procedure 


Were | to go over the = chief 
triumphs you would find that they 
rested on two chief procedures: (a) 


he utilization of 


by-products, and (b) 
Add to 


he making of new products. 
hese the very important item of creat 


a market for vour new products 


hat 

has done, except that you 
must add a condition arising out of 
+} 


ind vou have the essence of w 


chemistry 
ie others, namely, that the more and 
more economic production of material 
either by better con 
trol has cut 

In studving any situation the com- 
mercial chemist asks these questions: 
that 
turned into any other kind of material 
that 
turn, considering the cost of conver- 
Remember that this question 
ipplies to your staple products as well 
as your by-products or wastes. 

Can you turn out your materiai 
more cheaply by employing cheaper 
raw material or by making it go fur- 
ther? Are vou sure that your vield 
is the maximum 
Have vou tried to extend 
the use of your product by making 
it cheaper or turning it into something 
new that will attract more uses? 
you go on the assumption that there is 
that made 
cheaply with greater profit? 


new process or 


costs and increased use. 


Have you any material can be 


will bring a higher financial re- 


sion? 


oft saleable material 


possible ? 


Deo 


nothing cannot be more 


Application to Textiles 
Gentlemen to 


you your industry 
seems not to be a very good field fer 
the methods of the chemists. You 


have no by-products that have not 
already used up. Your basic 
substance is an agricultural and 
not a fabricated material and there- 


been 


fore cannot be made cheaper except 
as the boll 
after consulting with their good allies, 
supply and demand. So you may nod 
your heads and sav: Wonderful, very 


weevil and heaven decree 
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wonderful, but all this is not for us. 
Will you be shocked if I tell yor 
that I do not agree with you, tha 
your future is tied up with the stride 
you make in adapting yourselves to 
such as that made in the 
chemical industry? You have no by 
products, you say. Very well, mal 


pre yeTess 


them! You have no essential ne 
materials at your disposal. Then 
make them too. 

Perhaps you have missed _ son 


very good chances in the past; wl 
should you not have been the orga 
izers of the rayon industry? Why 
are you not leaders in every possible 
that can be made of cellulose 
which is your basic material? You 
are nearer to it than the chemical i: 
My that vou 
have been too true to cotton; you have 
advanced remarkably in all that pe 
tains to the mechanical handling 
cotton, but you never have thought of 
it as anything else, never as a field 


use 


dustry. diagnosis is 


for research. 

I once worked for two years in a 
laboratory in which work had been 
commenced some time before on the 
constitution of cellulose, or 
the 
work 


rather of 
fragments of cellulose. That 


going forward for 


been 
twenty-five vears; the constitution of 


has 
cellulose is still uncertain but an 
amount of accurate inforn 
tion has been gained. I should 1 
be surprised if the work of that 


mense 


lege gives us, some day, an entire] 

new industry built upon cellulose. 
Remember, cellulose is no e 

substance to handle; what has alread 


been done in industry is remarkabl 
Advice to Textile Men 


My advice to you would be to 


come cellulose experts in a_ bro 
sense and above all to endow reseai 
on the cellulose of cotton to the lit 


means. If do so heed 


advice, be 


of your you 


my extremely caretul 
your selection of your research dire 
tor, he must be a real research man 
chosen without partisanship, without 
a tinge of intolerance, chosen becausé 
he is the best his colleagues know. 
Have the research done where no per- 
sonal pressure can be brought to bear 
on the man in charge and the men 
under him; he must be independent 
the only check on him must be his 
own good sense and the amount of 
money at his disposal. Such a course 
will cost you -millions, it will repay 
you tens of millions. 

Remember also that efficiency means 
the cheapest possible raw material and 
let that also be an object constantly 
before you. Cheap, not over a short 
period, but over a long series of vea! 
not at the expense of tlie 
grower, but by more efficient growing 

\ chemist always dreams. Perhaps 
I am dreaming when I see cotton tlie 
starting point for new industries t! 
will make our cotton production 
today seem only a by-product. If we 
could but turn the pages of the years 
to come I think that I could read to 
you of amazing things done, done 
with that most important of all fibers. 


cotton, 


cheap 





— 
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Cotton YARN MANUFACTURING PROB- 
LEMS, by Stephen E. Smith. 190 pages, 
6 x 9 in., 32 illustrations. Bragdon, 
Lord & Nagle Co., New York. Price 
$3. 

This book is the outstanding new pub- 
lication of the year on cotton manufac- 
turing. It contains the questions and an- 
swers that have been running in TEXx- 
TiLE Worip during the last few years 
under the heading, “Cotton Spinners’ 
Problems Solved.” 

It was the aim of the late Professor 
Smith, who was head of the cotton de- 
partment of the Lowell (Mass.) Textile 
Institute, and one of the foremost textile 
educators in the world, to explain in the 


clearest manner the construction and 
functions of cotton yarn machinery, the 
settings of the various motions, the 


causes of defective work, and other mat- 
ters bearing on the practical conversion 
of raw cotton into yarn. For years he 
studied how best to prepare all the infor- 
mation that he had in mind for the bene- 
fit of the student and the practical mill 
man. He decided upon the question and 
iiswer form because he felt that it suited 
the needs of the practical mill man bet- 
er than the usual text-book style. In 
his volume the question to be answered 
is stated in a clear concise manner and 

en the answer is given in a way that 


leaves nothing to be added. 

The book is divided into eight parts 
is follows: Part I—Cotton Fiber Prob- 
lems. Part I1—Picker Operating Prob- 
lems Part I[I1—Revolving Flat Card 
Problems. Part IV—Comb Operating 
Problems. Part V—Drawing Frame 
Problems Part VI—Roving Frame 
Problems. Part VII—Spinning and 


I wisting Part VIII—Cotton 
Waste System Problems. 

Special mention should be made of the 
illustrations. The practical instruction 
that the author has given could not be 


Problems. 


‘onveyed by ordinary illustrations and 
therefore special drawings were made 
personally by Professor Smith in his 


thorough way. It is rarely the case that 
i book on textile manufacturing has il- 
lustrations that approach in clearness 
and quality the drawings found in this 
book. 

Cotton yarn manufacturers, superin- 
tendents, overseers, second-hands, and 
students will find in this book more inti- 
mate and practical information on cotton 
yarn manufacturing than has ever been 


brought together before. It solves hun- 
dreds of manufacturing problems, ex- 


plains cotton yarn machinery, compares 
thods, and covers such matters as best 
settings, speeds, causes of faults, etc. 
We wish that every branch of the tex- 
le industry were covered so painstak- 
ingly by so competent an authority. 


Mitt MatuHematics, by Quig- 

& Smith. 325 pages, 5 x 7% in. 
Smith, Hammond & Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
ny practical mill men have little 
ledge of arithmetic and so are handi- 
Capped in their use of textile calculations. 
book has been written especially for 
men, a teacher and a mill overseer 


: rating in the work. The book 
eens with elementary arithmetic and 
Carries the reader through the calcula- 
tions necessary in the usual plain-goods 
‘cotten mill. ‘The book is divided into 
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two parts. Part 1 consists of 158 pages 
and covers the fundamental processes ot 


mathematics. Part 2 consists of 164 
pages and teaches the technical textile 
mathematics of the usual cotton mill 


and is a very valuable reference book on 
yarn, cloth, and machine calculations. 


WeEAvEs oF Hanp-Loom Fasrics, by 
Nancy Andrews Reath. 64 pages, 
7x 10 in. 36 illustrations. The Penn- 


sylvania Museum, Pa. 

Price $1. 

As stated in the introduction, this vol- 
ume is a compilation of studies originally 
published in the Pennsylvania Museum 
Bulletin. The original material has been 
revised and largely rewritten. The book 
aims to present a definite classification 
ot early hand-loom fabrics, and many 
power-loom fabrics as well, on the basis 
of the weave so that every piece may be 
precisely indexed and public collections 
thus become of more value to the student 
and more instructive to the connoisseur. 
Considerable space is devoted to the his- 
tory of weaves. A particularly valuable 
feature of the book is its effort to com- 
bat the misuse of traditional of 
distinctive of fabrics. There is 
too much loose borrowing of old textile 
terms and redistribution of them by 
museums, manufacturers, and dealers, re 


Philadelphia, 


names 
types 


sulting in descriptive value being lost. 





Hosiery Repair Machine 


Gotham Silk Hosiery Co... An- 
nounce New Company 

\ new development for mending 

silk stockings speedily announced 


by the Gotham Silk Hosiery Co 
ot New York, 


rights to an ultimate control of 


Inc.., 


which has acquired 
the 
device which resembles 


a sewing ma- 


chine without thread, and is electric- 


ally driven. The Gotham Co. plans 
to form a subsidiary company for 
manufacturing and distributing the 


new device. 


It is stated the new machine is the 
outgrowth of a visit paid to the 
Gotham Silk Hosiery Co.’s_head- 
quarters five years ago, by two 
brothers who were working on an 


electrical device 
stockings. S.. 5. 
dent and R. E. 
at that time were favorably impressed 
with the proposition and backed the 
research and development, resulting 
in the equipment now announced. 
This has been acquired by the Gotham 
Co. With the inventors participating 
in the company. 
pany 


for repairing silk 
Summerfield, presi- 


Tilles vice-president, 


The subsidiary com- 
formed, it is stated, will 
place the machine in production about 
September 1, at which time arrange- 
ments will be made to locate repair 
stations throughout the country. 


to be 


The machine is electrically driven, 
and is said automatically to mend runs 
in silk stockings by picking up the 
broken silk threads, and looping them 
back into the original fabric. It 
asserted that the machine is capable 
of repairing stockings over ten times 
faster than any mending process now 
in use. Therefore, the new company 
it is said plans to operate on a repair- 
while-you-wait basis. 


is 


The Gotham Co. is very enthusiastic 


over the prospects for the new ma- 
chine. 
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General Electric Co. Supple- 
mentary Compensation 

The General Electric Co. paid 
$1,600,905 in supplementary compensa- 
tion on July 30 to employes in its vari 
ous plants and offices who have been in 
the employ of the company for five years 
or more. This sum, the largest ever 
distributed by the company in this form, 
represents 5° of the earnings of em- 
ployes for the six months ended June 30, 


1928. The largest amount, $499,425, was 
paid to employes of the Schenectady 
Works. 


New-Matix Equipment Co., 
New Plant 


The New-Matix Equipment Co., Audu- 
bon, N. J., manufacturers of air com- 
pressors, will remove their plant in the 
near future to Westville, N. J. where 
they have purchased a tract of ground 
together with a two story factory. L. H. 
Myers, Philadelphia, manufacturers of 
tension devices, is the president of the 
New-Matix Co. 


Branch Plant for 
Paper Tube Co. 


M iddlesex 


The Middlesex Paper Tube Co., of 
Lowell, Mass., is establishing a branch 
factory at Whitehead Road, Trenton 
N. J This plant will be fully equipped 

render to customers _ the ime 
specialized service that is given from 

e mall plant i Lowell 
Hosts to Maine Engineers 

Goodall Worsted Co. and Sanford 
Mills, of Sanford and Springvale, 
Me., were the hosts to the Maine As 


sociation at their 


1 of Engineers \ugust 
William O. Thomp 
Portland, is president of this 
and Hopkins, 
Waterville, is secretary-treasurer. 
Meetings are held monthly in Maine’s 
leading industrial centers for the pur- 


monthly meeting 
son, of 
association 


of 


Bryant | 


pose of studying engineering projects, 
improved 
ments, 


machinery and_ develop- 
A trip through the big Good- 
all plants was followed by a lunch 
served the guests in the Masonic ban- 
quet hall, William 
EK. Davis, engineer of the 
worsted company told the story of this 
great textile industry of Maine. 


In the afternoon 
electrical 


Textile Mills of Los Angeles 


Exhibit at Southwest Expo- 
sition 
Lonc Beacu, Cat—The Pacific 


Southwest Exposition, the world’s 
fair, has opened in this city and will 
continue until Sept. 3. In the Palace 
ot several textile exhibits 
from Los Angeles and other southern 
California manufacturing centers. 

Included in the are: 
Knitting Co., Angeles, 
Cal.; Los Angeles Knitting Co., Los 
\ngeles; Manchester Knitting Mills, 
Inc., Angeles; Pacific Knitting 
Mills, Los Angeles; Swimeasy Knitt- 
ing Co., Los Angeles; Thistle Towel 
Co., Orange, Cal.; West Coast Knit- 
ting Mills, Los Angeles. 


Modes are 


exhibits 


Graham Los 


Los 
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Injunction Against Methods of 
Shirting Converters 

Proceedings against shirting fabric 
converters begun in the Department ot 
Justice months 
charge of “having arranged and made 


several ago on a 
etfective a boycott to prevent certain 
of their competitors 


from 
dealing with manufacturers of gray 
cloths, ete..”” ended Wednesday with 


an injunction requiring an abandon- 
ment of the alleged boycott and the 
discontinuance of the 


make it effective. 


means used to 


A statement was issued by the de 
partment after the proceedings, read 
ing as follows: 

“Injunction proceedings under the 
Sherman Anti-trust Act were instituted 
by the Department of Justice in the 
United States District Court at New 
York city today against 16 compa- 


nies who are charged with having ar- 
ranged and made effective a boycott to 


prevent certain of their competitors, 
who do business as commission agents, 
from dealing with manufacturers ot 
gray cloth, manufacturers who finish 


and convert the gray cloth into shirting 


cloth, and manutacturers of shirts and 
other garments 

“The petition charges that the de 
fendants are purchasers of gray cloth, 
he raw material from which. shirting 
cloth is made, and have the gray cloth 
mshed or converted into © shirting 
cloth for filling orders taken by them 
trom manutacturers of shirts and like 
garments Che object of the alleged 
boycott is to eliminate the competition 


persons and companies who perform 
same service but 
instead of as 


the material 


1 


tire 


as COMM ISS1oOn 


as the defendants 
agents, 
and sellers ol 
h they handle 

“It is charged that by 
including persuasion, 
and the like, the 
Mmanutacturers of 
deal with the 
have lhkewise 
manutacturers 
ments 


owners 


WI11¢ 


various means, 
arguments, threats 
defendants have caused 
gray cloth to refuse to 
commission agents, and 
caused the finishers and 
of shirts and similar gar 
to refuse to deal with the com- 
mission men. 


“Immediately after the filing of the 
petition the court entered an injun 
tion against the defendants, to which 
their counsel, Col. William Hayward, 


consented without contest, requiring the 
abandonment of the alleged boycott and 
the discontinuance of the means used to 
make it effective.” 


rhe following is a list of the de- 


fendants: E. O. Barnard & Co., Inc., 
W. J. Baxter Co., Inc., Bear Mill 
Manufacturing Co., Inc., J. S. Bern- 
heimer & Bros., Inc., Estes & Blum, 


Inc., George B. Fox & Co., Inc., Fried, 
Mendelson & Co., Inc., Kahn Textile 
Co., Inc., Max Kaufman & Co., 
Langdon Textile Co 
(arebenstein & Co., 
&6:, 


Inc., 
.. Inc., Mains & 
Inc., E. Milius & 
Inc., Turner & Van Dam, 
Walls & Co., Inc., Samuel 
C. Lamport & Co. and Skeehan 
& sweeney, Inc. 


Inc., 
Lester R. 


Inc., 


Penn Marr Knitting Mill Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., manufacturers of women’s 
and men’s silk hosiery, 805 W. Columbia 
Ave., has been declared an involuntary 
bankrupt. Creditors mentioned in 
petition were: Dearnley Bros., Worsted 
Spinning Co., $1691; G. F. 
Corp., $4807 and Thos, 
Sons & Co., $2020. 


this 


Landman 
Wolstenholme 





